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HAELUY,? SOCIETY (President, Sir 
CLEMENTS MARKHAM. K C.B.)—The Third Volume for 1809, 
yiz., The VOYAGE of ROBERT DUDLEY to the WEST INDIE 


a ni 
of WILLIAM of EUBBUCK to the 


ANTED, by a GENTLEMAN accustomed to 
Literary and Official Work, a POST as SUB-EDITOR, CORRE- 
SPONDENT, or any similar position, either in a Publishing House or 
House of Business. or to 
Application, by letter, B., care “ei Alford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E. C. 








The JOURNEY 
EASTERN tas of the WORLD, 1253-55. Translated and 
by the Hon. W. W. ROCK pene are now being distributed to Members 
through Mr. Bernard Querite 
= Annual Subscription is One Guinea. Particalars may be obtained 
VYILLIAM FOSTER, Honorary Secretary. 
Clifden House, Earlham Grove, Forest Gate. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY of 
WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East 
Gallery). 





rain TERS in 

W. (near the National 

‘The 129rn SUMMER EXHIBITION Now OPEN from 10 to 6. 
ERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, ‘THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1900. 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
‘ELIJAH.’ 
TUESDAY EVENING. 
SCHUMANN'S ‘GENOVEVA’ OVERTURE. 
Sir HUBERT PARRY’S ‘ DE PROFUNDIS.’ 
MOZART SYMPHONY in C, ‘JUPITER.’ 
TSCHAIKOWSKI'S ‘ROMEO and JULIET’ OVERTURE. 
WAGNER'S ‘TANNHAUSER’ OVERTURE. 
. WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Mr. EDWARD ELGAR'S New Work, ‘DREAM of GERON- 
TIUS’ (composed expressly for this Festival). 
SCHUBERT’S UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. 
SELECTION from HANDEL’S ‘ISRAEL in EGYPT.’ 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Mr. 8. COLERIDGE - TAYLOR’S SCENES from LONG- 
FELLOW’S ‘SONG of HIAWATHA.’ 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
MATTHEW PASSION.’ 
THURSDAY EVENING. 
DVORAK’S ‘SPECTRE’S BRIDE.’ 
BERLI10Z'S ‘KING LEAR’ OVERTURE. 
GLAZOUNOW’S SIXTH SYMPHONY. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
BRAHMS’S ‘ REQUIEM.’ 
BYRD'S ‘ MASS.’ 
WAGNER'S ‘ PARSIFAL’ VORSPIEL. 
BEETHOVEN’S SEVENTH SYMPHONY. 
FRIDAY EVENING. 
‘ MESSIAH.’ 
Poe VOCALISTS : 
Mesdames ALBANI, NORDIC. ESTHER PALLISER, MARIE 
BREMA, ADA CROSSLEY, and CLARA A BUTT 
Messieurs EDWARI) Ag (his last "Festival appearance), 
BEN DAVIES, WILLIA Sun ANDREW BLAC DAVID 
BISPHAM, and PLUNKET GREENE. : 
sateen HANS RICHTER. 
Detailed Programmes will be ready on August 1 next. 


WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. 
5, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 


The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 
their myers and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
yd side ished, with cooking and attendance, at very moderate 
e es per Wi 

The Home ie replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most Menge g es residence for those nee rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside reso: 

All particulars and forms of application can be nad of the “yaad 

. Gzo. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








BACH’S ‘ST. 








EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


and 


tron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 
Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Lae! oiet Assi 





r : : 
ENTLEMAN, Classical education, well conver- 
sant in the English, German, French, and Spanish Languages, 
extensive experience of English and Foreign Business, desires post as 
SECRETARY or CORRESPONDENT. Moderate salary. City and 
Provincial references.—Apply H., Box 614, Willing, Strand. 


FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





EW SECONDARY SCHOOL under JOINT 
ARRANGEMENT between the HOURNEMOUTH TOWN 
UNCIL and the HANTS COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The ‘isan require the services of a HEAD MASTER for the 
above School, the duties to commence on JANUARY I, 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in ithe United 
Kingdom, and must not be more than Thirt a ve years of 

Selected Candidates must be prepare roe attend a necting of 
Governors to be held in Bournemouth on Jul 

Applications, forms to be supplied, must be a to the under- 
signed, at the ‘ oe Clerk’s Oftice, Bournemouth, before noon of 
MONDAY, July 

Full gariiouiaen, ‘and forms of pplication, will be supp 
tion to the undersigned. 

ersonal canvassing will = 


lied on applica- 





ualify. 
RUITY, Jun, — to the Governors. 
Town Clerk’s Office, mm July 4, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIF: 
The Council invites a orgies for the post of <a 
= ASSIS CANT LECTURER n PHYSIC! 
plications, with testimonials must be received by the undersigned 
wil ater than SEPTEMBER 9, 1900. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, BA., Secretary and Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The Council invites 5 SEE for the post of ASSISTANT 
ee in HISTORY and ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
Ap li +t with ry ial 
not later than September 9, 1900. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 











must be received by the undersigned 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM.— 
VISITING LECTURER in CLASSICS, who can undertake to 
Lecture in Classical Philology for the London M.A., REQUIRED for 
NEXT SESSION.—Apply, by JULY 11, to the Principat, from whom 
particulars can be obtained. 


ORTHAMPTON and COUNTY TECHNICAL 

SCHOOL —TWO ART PUPIL-TEACHERS REQUIRED, One 

for Day and ee Work, salary 30/., the other for Evening Werk 

only, salary 15/. per Session.—For particulars apply at once to the 
SECRETARY, Ireehntest School, Northampton. 


YDE TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—ART MASTER 
WANTED, MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY AFTER- 
NOONS and EVENINGS, and SATURDAY MORNING and AFTER- 
NOON, commencing EARLY in SEPTEMBER.—Full particulars may 
be obtained from tne Organizing Secretary, who will receive applica- 
tions on or before MONDAY, duly 23 
8. ASHWORTH, Organizing Secretary. 


QGtRoUD SCHOOL of ART. 


WANTED, ART MASTER. Commencing salary 2001. per annum. 
Applicants must be qualified under the regulations of the Board of 
Education, and it is desirable this should include the Teaching of 
Machine Construction and Drawing. 
pply, not later than the 23rd inst., stating age, qualifications, and 
forwarding copies of testimonials, to 
W. H. C. FISHER, Hon. Sec. 














6, Rowceroft, Stroud. 
TROUD SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ART. 


WANTED, SCIENCE MASTER, who will be required to act as 
Organizing Secretary. Commencing salary /00/. per annum. Appli- 
cants must be gualified under the regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Apply, not later than the 23rd instant, stating age, qualifications, » 
forwarding copies of testimonials to 

. H. C. FISHER, Hon. Sec! 








6, Roweroft, Stroud, July 3, 1900. 





to principals or assistants engaged as vendors of news 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Ly ent and gives 
ome votes for life at all hree Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every asiel Subscriber is 
— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 





nm and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
piiten P Whblebaiee: retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
come &@ member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspapers. 
The Annuitants now aan thirty-six, the score receiving 251 and 
the women 201. “ag sane each se Pensions, now amounting to 
8001. per annum, d from the dividends arising from the 
invested capital oft the [v tution. 
The ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
en george: of 201. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
cis Fund’’ provides pensions for one man 25/. and one 


ame 
Temporary Relief is | hier not only to Pre bag he but to newsvendors 
or their servants who ber by Members. 





may 
pe Spl fig is made and relief awarded in pre bon with the merits of 
LKIE JONES, Secretar 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. fs 


FaMiLy PORTRAITS or other Pictures by 
Ancient and Modern Masters COPIED in OILS b: f 

Student and Medalist of the Royal Academy.—Address es aaee 
of Mr. H. Tarrant, 39, St. John’s Park Mansions, Pemberton Gardens, 
Upper Holloway, N. i 








BesovuGcEs of BOOTLE. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

The Technical Instruction Committee invite applications from duly 

qualified Teachers as under :— 
EVENING SCHOOL. 

A TEACHER of MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. Commencing salary 
1501. per annum 

A ‘TEACHER of PRACTICAL PLUMBING for One Evening per 
Ww oe, during the Session. Salary 25/. per annum. 

DAY AND EVENING WORK. 


TEACHER of “hogs INSTRUCTION in WOODWORK. 
salary 1201. per annu: 


A MISTRESS We DOMES’ TIC ECONOMY. Salary fora fully qualified 
Variciy' 80. Lars 
An ART ASTER. ‘Salary 2001. per annum. 


INTERMEDIATE DAY SCHOOL. 





a 





UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 

A MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will be held at the UNIVER- 
SITY during the Week commencing MONDAY, September 17, 1900. 
The last day for receiving applications for entry will be SEPTEM- 
BER 1.—For further particulars of the Subjects of Examination and 
Fees, &c , apply to the Recisrrar of the bhabentaades 





L.RANCE, —Beat School i in » Brittany. —Peapeetion 
for all Public Exams. French Professor. Only Six Boarders 
Tndividual attention. Rapid progress. List of apy with 
and , sent on application.—J. 8. De Bay, Le 

Petit Verger, St. Servan, Brittany. 


ROFESSIONAL TRAINING for SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 


taken. 








Prof H. L. WITHERS, 
Miss C. I. DODD. 
Mr. H. T. MARK, BA. B.Sc. 

Courses will be given during the Session 1900-1901, beginning EARLY 
in OCTOBER, in preparation for the Teacher's Diploma of the Victoria 
University. 

For conditions, Syllabus of Classes, &c., apply for Prospectus to the 
REGISTRA 


M.A, 





ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
Qity and GUILDS of LONDON INSIVITUTE. 

rd SESSION 1900-1901. 

The Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s CEN TRAls hb titi nc 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under Sixteen 
of Age; those at the Institute’s TECHNICAL poe ee, F INSBURY, 
for Students not under Fourteen Years of age. e ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS to both Colleges are held in SEPTEMBER. and the 
SESSIONS COMMENCE in OCTOBER. Particulars of the Entrance 
Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be 
obtained from the respective eae ce eo from the Head Office of the 
Institute, Gresham College, Basinghal it. E.C. 

CITY AND Cues CENTRAL "TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Exhibition Road, 8.V 

A College for Higher ‘Technical hounen for Day Students not 
under Sixteen preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical 
Engineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fee for 
a full Associateship Course, 25/. per Session. Hag se rs: 

Civil and Mechanical as ay ee Cc. UNWIN, F.R.S. MM. Inst.C.E. 
Electrical aif aks —W. E. ON, F. = S. Past Pres. Inst.E.E. 
a E. AR fisTRONG. PhD LL 
HENRICI Ph D. LL.D. F.R.S. 
* CITY “ND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
Leonard Street, City Road, E.C. 

A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 
Fourteen preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and 
for Evening Students. Fees, 151. per Session for Day St udents. 
Professors :— 
ied and Electrical Engineering—S. P. ‘THOMPSON, D.Se. F.R8., 

Principal of the College. 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics—W. E. DALBY, M.A. B.Se. 


nst 
Chemistry—R. MELDOLA, F.R.S. F.L.C. 
a WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institut 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, EC. 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 

BANGOR (a Constituent College of the University of Wales). 

Principal-H. R. REICHEL, M.A 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 2, 1900. The College Courses 
are arranged with reference to the Degrees of the University of Wales, 
and include most of the subjects for the B.A. and Degrees of the 
London University. Students may pursue their First Year of Medical 
Study at the College. ‘There are Special Departments for Agriculture 
and Electrical Engineering. a Day Training Department for Men and 
Women, and a Department for the Training of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools. Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Student, 11/. 1s. ditto for 
Intermediate Science or Medical Student, 15/.15s. The cost ef living 7 
Lodgings in Bangor averages from 201. to 30/. for the Session. 
Hall of Residence for Women Students’in Upper 
Guineas for the Session—is now open. At the Entrance Scholarship 
Examination (held in SEPTEMBER) more on arenth Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, ranging in value from 40. to 101 1 be open for 
competition. One-half the total amount offered is reserved for Welsh 
_ idates ine further information and Copies of the Prospectus apply 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.). 


The object of this Colle; 4 og bytes is to Fag: a professional training to 
educated Women who inten ch. In addition to the course of 
training, it offers the advantages a a college life and one year’s resi- 
dence in Cambridge. 

The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, 
in addition to those of the Resident and Visiting Lecturers, and are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). 
Ample opportunity is given for practice in Teaching Science, Lan- 

guages, Mathematics, and the other usual School subjects in various 
Schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January § and in September.—Full particulars 
as toq r Scholarships, and Bursaries may be 

btained on lication to the PRinciPAt, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 








A HEAD TEACHER, who must have had experience in a S 
or Intermediate School, and be to enter on active work 
EARLY in JANUARY, 1901. Commencing salary 250/. per annum. A 
copy of the conditions of appointment will sent to any applicant 
who sends a _ stamped envelope, addressed as under.—Applications, 
stating quali and ex with copies of Asses recent 
testimonials, to be sent in by JULY 14 next Ce Mr. Joun J, OGLE, 
Director of Technical Instruction, Town Hall, Bootle. 

N.B.—Canvassing prohibited. 











THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
: Sn of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, 
Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


, 36 to 50 Guineas the Session, 33 Weeks.—Apply to the 
Warden, "Miss H. M. SreruEn. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY 
THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS 10 THE oe *S WELL- 
KNOWN COLLECTION. 


DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN at 
WINDSOR CASTLE. By Gracious Permission of Her 
Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Reproductions of 
Twenty-Kight of the Principal Drawings in this 
Renowned Collection. The Autotype Copies are made 
in every case to exact size of the Originals, and the 
Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 
as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS from 
the COLLECTION of the late Mr. E. A. LEATHAM, 
Misarden Park, Cirencester. Several important Works 
from this Collection have lately been reproduced and 
published in Autotype. The Series includes fine 
Examples by Correggio, A. del Sarto, Guido Reni, A. 
Diirer, Murillo, Francia, Ruysdael, Vandyck, Velasquez, 
Luini, Greuze, Gainsborough, &c. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY of 
BRITISH ART (TATE GALLERY). An extensive 
Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in this 
Popular Collection, embracing Representative Works of 
Constable, Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stan- 
field, Walker, Watts, Kossetti, and others. 





Full Particulars of ail Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
ern Masters are given in 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. New Edition. With upwards of 100 Miniature 
Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publica- 
tions are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, 1s. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine- Art 
character, and prove acceptable Presents, being eminently 
suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining- 
room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, S8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 


Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 








Price to Subscribers, 9/. [Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically aud Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, tbe 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 


HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


= 





16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


‘DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 


can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
HRING & CO., who, from their extensive and ae knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 


(O = BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE eye —The JULY CATALOGUES of valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices 
greatly reduced, are now hag 2 and will be sent post free upon applica- 
at to W. H. Surru & Son brary Department, 136, Strand, London, 





TT'YPE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN.— MSS, and 
Literary Work preferred. 10d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nicuo.son, 
13, Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


HORTHAND.-TYPIST, expert. All kinds of 

TYPE-WRITING from 9d. per 1,000 words. Best Machine. 

oxy MS. speciality. Good paper.—Kvussz.t, 55, Arbery Road, Bow, 
ndon. 


VPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. ‘Terms, ls. 3d. r 1,000 words ; 
over 5,000, ls.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, S.E. 


YYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixers, 
West a Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 


te AUTHORS.—Mr. FREDERICK ROUT- 

LEDGE, Literary Agent, has REMOVED to ROSEBERY HOUSE, 
8, BREAM’S ‘BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. MSS. received with 
a view to placing them with Publishers. Terms on application. 


M kh. HENRY i DRANE, Publisher, 
Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 

Is prepared to consider MSS. for the coming Season. Authors desirous 
of Publishing on their own account can, by a pplyi ying to Mr. Drane, 
receive fair treatment, and avoid all maiddicunen’ $ profits and com- 
missions. No fees charged for reading, &c. Magazines and Periodicals 
published on a low commission. 


tbe AUTHORS’ AGENCY, Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Aecounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. ‘thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—'Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 
R. (Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8S. W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT W. INCHESTER STREET, E.C. 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
Publishers, Manufacturers, &c , on application. 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations = 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


























ANDERSON & CO, Advertising Agents 





} MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale ard 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, are instrueted to DISPOSE 
of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a largely circulated WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWSPAPER. Principals only and their Solicitors treated 


with. 

pa MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper. Properties, have on their Pooks 

SEV ERAL PROVINCIAL WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS FOR DISPOSAL. 

oye and Plant. Newspaper Men with small capital should 

apply Pait of purchase money might remain.—l and 2, Snow Hill, 

olborn Viaduct, London, E C. 


A THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Athenaum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
epared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

PERIODICAL } PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





(CHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Scngerrcye and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis rity postage free.—Gitzert & Fixevp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E. 


NCUNABULA TYPOGRAPHICA. — CATA- 

LOGUE of BOOKS printed before a.p. 1500, illustrated and other, 

with many Facsimiles.—Jacaves RosenrHat, Dealer in Second-Hand 
Books, Karl Str. 10, Munich, Bavaria, Germany. 


NATALOGUE, No. 30. —Drawings—Engravings 
after Turner and coher — Taner s ‘Liber Studiorum ’"—Lucas’s 
after Ci d Books—Kelmscott Press Publi- 
cations—Works by Prof. em oy Post free, Sixpence.—Wma. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Sarrey. 


M 0 Dis’sS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 

The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 














LIBRARY. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STRERT, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


a AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The Go aan PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and “ora . 50, 


. per dozen, 
New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or ae 

te The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


XO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in rts RECEIVING RESIDENT PA'TIENTS sent gratis with 
a rticulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, Association, 

mited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ———- Address, ‘ “Tri 
my London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET for THREE 
MONTHS) DURING SUMMER, a HOUSE in South - West 
Suburb (55/. rental) for a Residence in the Country, or Seaside, not 
more than fifty-five miles from London.—Apply F., Athenzum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


‘T B4CKEERAY HOTEL 


Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hote! will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

‘ Passenger Lift. Electric Light in ail rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
oor. 
SPACIOUS DINING. DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING RUOMS, 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 


FuH Tariff and Testimenials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
T Address—‘‘ acon London.” 














(Temperance), 








Catalogues, 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Kooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LG is & Gb VE Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
CATALOGUES issued at frequent intervals. 
LIBRARIES Arranged, Catalogued, Valued, and Purchased. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 











FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


eat ch = lied on moderate terms. 
UES on DRO Sava 








DULAU ve C co. 37, , 80 0 ) SQUARE. 
THE BOOK-LOVER’S LEAFLET, 
No 122, 


Consisting principally of 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Being our Purchases from the LIBRARY of the late Col. GRANT. 


Many First Editions and rare items by such Authors as Addison, 
Congreve, Defoe, Dryden, — Gay, Goldsmith, Johnson, 


Pope, Prior, Steele, Sterne, Swift, 
THE BOOK-LOVER’S LEAFLET, 
No. 122, 114 pages, post free, 3d. 
PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66, Haymarket, St. James's, London, 8. W. 








Sales dbp Auction. 


Valuable Law Books, including a Set of the New Law Reports, 
and i120 handsome Chippendule Bookcases (by order of the 
Trustee in Bankruptcy of Messrs. INGRAM, HARRISON 
§ INGKAM) ; First Portion of the Stock of Mr, R. AMER, 
of Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, Sc. 


MW BS88s. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
tt their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on ‘TUESDAY, 
July 10, at 1 o’clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, including the New Law 
Reports to 1899 in’ 290 vols ; another Set to 1897 in 269 vols.—the 
Revised Reports, 43 vols. half-calf—the Jurist Reports, complete Set, 
55 vols. half-calf—Series of the Weekly Reporter and Solicitor’s 
Journal—House of Lords’ Cases BZ Dow, Clark, and Finnelly (both 
Series), 30 vols.—Chancery Reports by Beavan, "Hare, Kay, Johnson, 
Hemming, and Miller, and other Reports So Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exche ges Howell's State Trials, 34 vols.—Kenton’s 
Encyclopedia of w Laws of England. 12 vols.—Bythewood and 
Jarman’s Comvevaueing: 8 vols.,and other Modern Text-Kooks—Bracton 
Paper—Gib: son "s Codex, 2 vols . —Spelmann’s ‘8 Glossary 
—Madox, Firma Burgi, &c —Two 
and other Office Furniture—Framed Engravings, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Valuable Miscellaneous Books, from several Private Collections 
— Coloured Caricatures, and Engravings. 
N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W-C., in WEDNESDAY, 
July 11, and Two Foliowing Days, at 1 o'clock, waleatae MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Camden's Britannia, 3 vols.—Houtell’s 
Brasses ‘3 Facsimile Shakespeare—Catesby’s 
c maoien and Florida, 2 vols. —Shelley’s Sun Birds—Hudson and Gosse’s. 
Rotifera, 2 vols —Orme’s Naval and Military Anecdotes, and other 
illustrated Military Books — Morton’s Northampton — Hutchinson's 
Cumberland, 2 yois.—Gilbert’s Cornwall, 2 vols.—The Rows Ro! 
Coloured Plates—Ex- Libris Series, 9 vols. Japanese vellum—Steven- 
son’s New Arabian Nights, First Edition, 2 vols. —Brough’s Life of 
Falstaff, and others illustrated by Cruikshank—Bentley’ 8 Miscellany, 
17 vols —Addison’s Damascus, 2 vols.—Fgan’ s Boxiana, vols.— 
Wheeler's History of India, 5 vols.—Trollope’s Commonwealth of 
Florence, 4 yols.—Standard Foreign Books—MS. Hore on vellum, with 
Miniatures ; also several choice Collections of Fel Caricatures by 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Heath, Bunbury, Woodward, and others— 
Coronation ‘of George IV., illuminated — — Topographical Prints and 


Engravings, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
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The Collection of Engravings and Drawings, Fa Property of 
J. W. OSBORNE, Esq., of New York. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, hg he at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
COLLECTION of GNGRAY INGS and DRAW INGS, the Property of 
JOHN H. OSBORNE, Esq., ie Auburn, New York, comprising eohlngs 
and Engravings by Old Mas of t 
Works of sige ess and . Diirer—fine Line ) Engravings by Rnglieh 
and Foreign Mas many in Proof states — Modern Etchings by 
Seymour Haden, Whistler, Haig, Savane! Palmer, aid others, mostly 
Artists’ Proofs—an Extensive Series of the Etchings, &c., published in 
the Portfolio, India Proofs before Letters; also Drawin ngs by Old 
Masters. 





May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Autograph Letters and Documents, including the Garrick 
Relics. 


ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.,, on 
WEDNESDAY, July 11, at 10 minutes past 1 ocieck precisely, 
an interesting and valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
and DOCUMENTS. including Specimens of Bartolozzi, Browning, 
Burke, Coleridge, Herschel, James II., Babe Moore, Na oleon, William 
Penn, "Ruskin, ‘Talleyrand, Washin Isaac Watts, vater, Waller, 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, Philip of Spain, General Gordon, Warren 
jae. Lord Collingwood, Witlinen i ‘Cha tiles IT., Henry Wks 
James I., Louis XLII. of France, Henry IV., Francis I., &c.—an interest- 
ing and important Collection of “Autograph Letters from Lord Thurlow 
relating to the Private Business of George, Prince of Wales ; also the 
Collection of Garrick Relics, includin, ries of 13 MS. Note-Books, 
g the various Pieces produced at Drury Lane Theatre under 





The Collection of Engravings and Paintings of the late 
DAVID HUOGAKTH, E:q., of Broughty Ferry. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C , on TUESDAY, July 10, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS and PAINT- 
INGS of the late DAVID Later des Esq., of Broughty Ferry, N.B., 
pret Engravings by and after Morland, Kauffman, Bartolozzi, 
ay, Buck, Wheatley, Westall, Ryland, Burke. &e. —Drawings by 
p meron Fielding. Gainsborough, Varley, "ke. —Pictures by Morland, 
Hamilton, Kauffman, Vernet, &c.; als» other Prop:rties, including 
Miss Palmer, after Sir J Reynolds, by J. R. Smith—First State, Lord 
Amherst and Sir Abraham Hume, after the same, fine proofs—Miss 
seers Cake’ after ot. same. Se a alt after Peters, proof— 
after 





May ee viewed. hl may be had. 


Garrick’ 8 management, with Notes of First Appearances of celebrated 
Actors and Actresses, Comments on Plays, &c., and numerous highly 
interesting Remarks—Old Plays, with Alterations and Annotations for 
Stage Purposes in the handwriting of David Garrick—the Marriage 
Certificate of David Garrick and Eva Maria Violetti—Letters to and 
from various Members of the Garrick Family—and many other im- 
portant items. 
Catalogues may be had. 


Library of the late Dr. CARFRAE, and other Properties. 
i ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square. W.C., 
on THURSDAY, Ju uly 12, and Following Day. at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Dr. CARFRAE, and 
other Properties, among which will be found 
Ninth Edition—The Studio, 19 vols —Lady Jackso on’s Works, Presenta- 
bes Copy, with Autograph—Morris’ 's Game Birds—Rowlandson’s Trip 

rborough — Brayley and Britton’s Surrey — - Billings’ s Architec- 











The Library of the lateH. D. TRAILL, Esq.; the Library vo 
the late Canon HILL; the Library of the ‘late Kev. F. 
COLBY, D.D., and other Properties, 


1 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ll SELL by ‘AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on THURSDAY, July 12, and ‘Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIP'S, including the 
LIBRARY of the late Canon HILL, comprising Works on Art, Archi- 
tecture, Science, Theology, ae ory—Serial Publications, &c.; the 
LIBRARY of the late F. Bb. SNAITH, Esq., containing Rooks relating to 
emia" Sa rg Letters~ Kin sborough’ 8 Antiquities of Mexico— 
Early Printed Books ; the LIBRARY of the late H. D. TRAILL, Esq., 
paspcwa, | chiefly of Modern Literature—V oyages and ‘Travels—Bio- 
istory —Poetry—the Writings of A. C. Swinburne, G, Mere- 
dith, W. Morris, &c.; a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late Rev. 
F. t. COLBY, D.v. FSA. comprising Classical and Theological 
Literature—Books | on Genealogy and Family History—Harleian Society 
a Set; and other Properties, ne 
First Editions—Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Leech, kshank, 
Bewick, and others—Early Woodcut Books—To; raphy~Hibliography 
—French Illustrated Works—Chap-Books and Children’s Books—the 
Writings of Ruskin—Americana—Sporting Books. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








A Collection of Water-Colour i of the Old Inns of 
London, by J. T. Wilson. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 





tural A Cussans’s Her of Art—Thacke- 
ray’s The ‘Individual, Nos. 1-15, very scarce—True Account of Georgia 
—Uld Map of New England—New Sydenham Society—Allen’s Materia 
Medica—Royal Astr ical Society Publicati ‘Works relating to 
the Quakers—Ex-Libris, &c. 

Catalogues may be had. 








Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, July 12, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, both Framed and in the 
Portfolio, Fancy Subjects, ee Summer, Winter, and Spring, by 
Bartolozzi, after Westall, printed in Colours—Lady Heathcote, after 
Cosway, printed in Colours—Mezzotints in Colours after Morland, 
J. R. Smith, W. Ward, Reynolds, Wheatley, ish Earlom—scarce 
Theatrical and other Portraits in Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line—Por- 
traits and Plates for Extra Illustration — several sagt ap scarce oie 
of the Arundel Society’s Publi 
Hans Memling—Modern Artists’ Proof Etchings ay Fen med po 
M llais, Holman Huat, Landseer, &c.—Sporting Prints after Alken, 
Herring, Pollard, &c.—several fine Old Needlework Samplers and 
Pictures—and Water-Colour Drawings and Paintings. 
Catalegues may be had. On view one day prior and mornings of Sale. 


Collection of Indian Curios formed by Major MYERS. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, July 19, the interesting COLLECTION of INDIAN 
and other CURIOS formed by the late Major MYERS. 











will big by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welli 
Street, Stra: W.C., on FRIDAY, July 13, at 1 o'clock’ precisely. a 
COLLECTION ‘ot WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of the ANCIENT 
INNS and TAVERNS in the ENVIRONS of LONDON, by J. '. 
WILSON—and a most nee Collection of Caricatures and other 
Humorous Engravings by Gillray, Rowlandson, H. Bunbury, Isaac 
Cruikshank, Heath, H. B., and other: 


May be viewed two days see, Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Engraved Stones, Snuff-boxes, §c., of the late 
GEO. ANDERSON, Esq.,and a Violin by Stradivarius, the 
Property of the late W. C. SELLE, Esq., Mus. Doc. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will hep by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, July 16, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
SoLLECTION of ANT IQUE ENGRAVED STONES, Poniatowski Gems, 
Intaglios, Vases, Snuff-boxes, &c., of the late GEORGE ANDERSON, 
, formerly M.P. Glasgow and ‘Master of the Mint, Melbourne ; also 

@ Violin by Stradivarius, the Property of the late W. C. SELLE, 'Esq., 

us. Doc. 


May be viewed the day prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The well-known Collection of Children’s Books and_ the 
valuable Series of Horn-Books of the late A. W. TUER, 
Esq., F.S.A., §c. 


-ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will coos <e ayes nahh at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Stra . July 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
well-known "COLLECTION of CHILDRENS BOOKS of the SEVEN- 
‘TEENTH, EIGHTEENTH, and NINETEENTH CENTURIES, and the 
Fone SERIES of HORN-BOOKS of the late A. W. TUE R, Esq., 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 18, and ‘Three Following 
Days, atl o'clock precisely, valuable and rare BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, selected from various LIBRARIES, com- 
prising rare Bibles some very rare Quarto 
Fees of the Seventeenth Century, 2 and the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Folios, and many interesting and rare Books relating be ‘Shakespeare — 
First Editions of English Writers of the E 
Centuries—BKooks relating to America — Proclamations Ay the Lord 
Protector Cromwell—Books of Priats and Galleries—Productions of the 
Kelmscott Press—Middle Hill Press Publications, by Sir Thos. Phillipps 
—First Editions of celebrated Modern Freneh Writers (some Presenta- 
tion Copies)—Original Manuscript of R. L. Stevenson’s The Rody 
ppg bce ar Omar Khayyam, First Edition—Badminton 
Library, Large Paper. 


May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 











A Portion of the Library of the Right Hon. the EARL of 
LINDSEY. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by Be at their House, No. 13, eee 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 23, and Following Day, 2! 
1 o'clock precisely, a POR’ TION of the LIBRARY of the Right Hon. the 
EARL of LINDSEY ; a PORTION of the LIBRARY of aGENTLEMA 
containing many Books with Autograph Notes by H. T. Buckle (the 
historian); a COLLECTION of BOOKS on ORNAMENT and FURNI- 
TURE, the Property of a DECORATIVE ARTIST (deceased), &c., 
comprising First Editions of Fieldin Tee Smollett, and other Eigh- 
teenth-Century Dramatists—Standard Historical, Biographical, Political, 
and other Works—County Histories and Local ‘Topography—Books of 
Prints—Picture Galleries—Ornamental Desi signs for Furniture, including 
the Works of Sheraton, Chippendale, Cuviliiés, De Lorme, Dietterlin, 
Lepautre, &c —a few Early Printed Latin Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Antique Silver, Sheffield Plate, China, and Jewellery. 


ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, mangers Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, July 19, and Following Day, ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely. ANTIQUE SILVER, SHEFFIELD and other PLATE, 
CHINA, and JEWELLERY, Wipe Ns Property of a GENT. LE- 
deceased, by order of the Bxecuto 
-ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give noe that they will hold the following Sales 
by Auction at their Great s, King Street, St. James’s Square, the 
Sales commencing at 1 o'clock peceissiy:— 


On MONDAY, July 9, OLD PICTURES of 
Mrs. WILMOT, deceased, and others. 


On MONDAY, July 9, OLD FRENCH OBJECTS 
of ART and VERTU, the Property of Mrs. H. V. MILBANK—Jewels, 
Medals, Gold Boxes, Miniatures, &c., from Private Sources. 


On TUESDAY, July 10, OLD THEATRICAL 
Eeeepats and other ENGRAVINGS of the EARLY ENGLISH 

On WEDNESDAY, July 11, OLD ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE of the late J. W. 
SHAW, Esq., and others. 

On THURSDAY and FRIDAY, July 12 and 13, 
DAMASCUS, RHODIAN, and other ORIENTAL OBJECTS of ART 
fromthe COLLECTION of the late Major MYERS. 


On SATURDAY, July 14, GOOD MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late JOHN 
WILKES, Esq., and others 


TUESDAY NEXT, JULY 10. 
South African War Relics—Benin Bronzes—and Tushs 
and other Curiosities, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his parent Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on TUESDAY 
NEXT. July 10, at half-past 12 o'clock, RELICS from the WAR in 
SOUTH ARICA, including Boer and English Shells, Lee-Metford and 
Mauser Cartridges, Queen’s Chocolate Boxes, &c. ; also Bronzes and 
Carved Ivory Tusks from Benin—Heads and Horns of Animals—Old 
Engravings—a fine Collection of Seriptural and other Pictures—Auto- 
graphs—Miniature of Charles 11 —Snuff-Boxes, Esquimaux Curios, 
C ait Antique China and Bronzes, and Curiosities from all parts of the 
world. 
On view day prior from 10 till 4and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application post free. 











State Saddles. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will also include in his 
p « SALE on TUESDAY, July 10, STAPE SADDLES belonging to 
the ex-Emperor and Empress of Brazil, Don Pedro and Amelia IL, 
fundador do Imperio do Brazil (founders ‘of the Empire of Brazil), and, 
further. the Certificates in Portuguese, English, and French which 
prove their authenticity. 








} OME COUNTIES MAGAZINE, 
JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d, net. 


Contents, 


Lincoln’s Inn Gate House.—Quarterly Notes.—The Real Vicar of 
Bray —Kichard Tottell and his connexion with Buckinghamshire.— 
Westbourne Green.—Quarterly Meteorology.—Archery in Middlesex.— 
Chureh Livings temp. 1650 — ent Parish History.—Sandwich.— 
St. Michael Kassishaw.—Littlebury.— Herts and Essex Charities.— 
No. 17, Fleet Street.—Mitcham Mill.—Church Plate in the Diocese of 
London.—Notes and Queries.—Replies —RKeviews. 


London: F. E. Robinson & Co. 20, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
No. 281. JULY, 1900. 
The LESSONS of the WAR: a Proposed Association. 


OUR VACILLATION in CHINA and its CONSEQUENCES. By 
Henry Norman 


SOLDIER SETTLERS in SOUTH AFRICA. Ky Col. J. G. B. Stopford. 


The HOME GENERALS and their WORK in the COMING AUTUMN. 
By Col. Lonsdale Hale. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM in the PUBLIC SERVICE. By P. 
Lyttelton Gell. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY in 1900, and its PRESENT ARRANGE- 
MENTS. Witha Plan. By M. H. Spielmann. 


IN the BYE-WAYsS of RURAL IRELAND. By Michael MacDonagh. 
Se and JUVENILE CRIME. By the Key. Andrew A. W. 
rew. 


TOWN CHILDREN in the COUNTRY. 
SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS—WHY 
Henniker Heaton, 


er ay hen OFFICES in INDIA and EGYPT. By Francis 
Galton, F.R.S. D 


MR. WILFRID ne APOLOGETICS. By Robert Edward Dell 
(late Editor of the Weekly Register). 
a of DISSOLUTION. By Edmund Robertson, 


By Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 
THEY DO NOT PAY. By J. 


WANTED a LEADER. By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. 
The NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE JULY ISSUE OF 
Tes CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contains the following Articles :— 


The Scramble for China. 
The Crisis in China. By Arthur Sowerby. 
Finland and Russia. By Augustine Birrell, QC. M.P. 
Lert Trading. By Lord Avebury. 
n the Haunted Crimea. By Ménie Muriel Norman 
Tt he Social and one Revolution in the Southern States. 
Alexander Bruce: 
Peter Ilyitch Tehilikovski. By A. E. Keeton. 
An Unwritten Chapter in American Re gre By A. Maurice Low. 
A Reformed College of Arms. By A. W. Hutto 
The Future of London Railways. By G. F. Milli in. 
The Athletic Master in aoe Schools. By H J. puenser, LL.D. 
Ruskin, Man and Prophet. By RK. Warwick Bond. 
Music Halls. By Andrew Wilson. 
‘The War and Modern Tactics. Ky J. Biirde (late Lieutenant, 51st Prus- 
sian Infantry). With Map of the Battle of Colenso. 
Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of the Columbus Company, Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 and 43a, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


NHE GEOGRAPHICAL Jt URNAL, 28. 
Contents. JUL 

Address to a Royal Geographical ei By Sir Clements R* 
Markham, K.C.B. F.R S , President.—The Patagonian Cordillera and its 
Main Rivers, between 41 and 48 degrees South Latitude. By Dr. Hans 
Steffen.—In the ya of Borneo. Ry Charles Hose, Resident of the 
Baram District —A Journey from Chesterfield Inlet to Great Slave 
Lake, 1898-9. By David T. Hanbury.—A Journey from Lake Naivasha 
to the Victoria Nyanza. By Capt H. Gorges, of the Uganda Rifles. — 
Admiralty Survey during the ear 1899 —Observations on the Aurora 
Australis By Henryk Aréeanaki= —Baron Toll on New Siberia and the 
Circumpolar Tertiary Flora. By P. Kropotkin —The Monthly Record. 
Obituary : Miss Mary H. Kingsley. -raphical Ei of the mg Geographical 
Society, Session 1899-1900 f the Month.— 
New Maps.—Numerous Maps and Illustrations. 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——— 


THE BOOK FOR THE DAY ON CHINA. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


CHINA and its FUTURE. In 


the Light of the Antecedents of the Empire, its People, 
and their Institutions. By JAMES JOHNSTON, Author 
of ‘ China and Formosa.” 

“Mr. Johnston is entitled to speak, for he has lived for 
several years in the country, and these pages show by crisp 
and well-informed exposition of the facts and forces of the 
national life that he has studied to some purpose not merely 
the genesis, but the present aspects of this new Eastern 
question which confronts the modern world.”—Speaker. 

“The volume gives an interesting and well-informed 
sketch of its history, its institutions, its people, its religion, 
and its political prospects, and is well worthy of the atten- 
tion of readers interested in the immediate development of 
the Chinese question. It has a number of interesting illus- 
trations that add much to its value.”—Scotsman, 


By Demetrius C. Boulger. 


By Philip 





Price 











In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


REVENGEFUL FANGS. 


Tale of Anglo-Indian Life. By F. W. BAMFORD 
“The story is written with considerable skill, and ‘there 
is no want of excitement.”—Daily Free Press. 


In crown 8yo. cloth, price 5s. 


SOMERLEY. Schoolboy 


Undergraduate. By GILBERT SWIFT. 
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CONTINENTAL LITERATURE, 
July, 1899, to July, 1900. 


—— 


BELGIUM. 


One of the most important publications 
of the last twelve months is that of Emile 
Banning, who died in July, 1898, ‘Réflexions 
Morales et Politiques,’ published by his friend 
Ernest Gossart, of the Royal Library of 
Brussels. Banning was one of the few Bel- 
gians who, like Emile de Laveleye, are well 
in touch with all that is doing outside their 
country, and make their influence felt among 
foreigners. But whilst Laveleye achieved 
considerable reputation by meansof his books 
and his contributions to the principal reviews 
of France and England, Banning remained 
in the half-light of the official and diplomatic 
world. He played a chief part in the 
foundation of the Congo State as fellow- 
worker with, and intimate adviser of, King 
Leopold II. for. many years. He was also 
conspicuous for his work at the Berlin Con- 
ference, at least to diplomatists. But even 
in Belgium his doings were discreetly veiled. 
Hence the astonishment after his death at the 
discovery that he had written several of the 
most celebrated speeches of the King of 
the Belgians. Besides his well-known works 
on the partition of Africa, Banning left a 
number of manuscripts. The ‘ Réflexions’ 
is the first of them to be published, and 
contains plenty of valuable matter, for 
Banning could both think and write. 

The French poets and prose authors of 
Belgium who enjoya reputation outside their 
country are becoming naturalized in France 
in increasing numbers. MM. Maeterlinck, 
Camille Lemonnier, Eeckhoud, and Roden- 
bach—the last died at Paris last year—have 
even settled in the French capital, which 
now sends forth their books instead of 
Ghent or Brussels or Antwerp. M. Lemon- 
nier has published two novels, ‘Une Femme’ 
and ‘ Au Coour frais de la Forét’; M. Mae- 
terlinck continues his series of philosophical 
compositions with ‘Le Mystére de la Justice.’ 
A collection of Rodenbach’s work has ap- 

eared under the title of ‘ L’Elite,’ contain- 
ing the portraits of the authors and artists of 








the day whom he considered the best. Among 
the prose writings of Belgians who have not 
quitted their country, I may notice the novel 
of M. A. de Poiseux, ‘Le Peintre Gabriel,’ 
the ‘Amours Rustiques’ of M. Hubert 
Krains, and ‘La Route d’Eméraudes,’ by 
M. E. de Moldre, a crudely naturalistic 
novel in spite of its pretty title. 

In Belgium the theatre lives almost en- 
tirely on pieces from France. However, 
some native attempts at drama are made 
every year. Thus M. Lemonnier has pub- 
lished a collection (‘Le Mort,’ ‘ Les Mains,’ 
‘Les Yeux qui ont Vu’), and M. Verhaeren 
has been bold enough to attempt a drama 
in five acts of prose and verse, ‘ Le Cloitre.’ 
But these pieces are rather intended to be 
read than to be played. 

M. Georges Barral began in 1897 a ‘ Col- 
lection de Poétes Frangais de ]’Etranger.’ 
So far he has not touched French Switzer- 
land or French Canada, but devoted seven 
volumes to the French authors of Belgium. 
This year he has published in his collection 
‘Le Cerisier Fleuri’ and ‘ Prométhée’ of 
M. Iwan Gilkin, and the ‘ Poémes Ipgénus’ 
of Fernand Severin. The last volume 
contains a curious introduction by M. Georges 
Barral on what he calls ‘‘Les Frances 
littéraires de ’étranger.” 

Notable among the numerous works of 
travel of this year are the accounts by the 
Dominican, Father Portmans, of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Greece, and by M. van Over- 
bergh of Greece and Turkey. The former 
chief magistrate of Brussels, M. Charles 
Buls, has published in all their freshness the 
impressions he brought back from the Belgian 
Congo; and so have other Belgians. M. 
Jules Leclercq, who visited South Africa 
shortly before the war, and interviewed 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes and other men of 
mark there, has presented an unbiassed and 
picturesque view of the ‘ Pays des Boers’ ; 
and in their interesting volume ‘ Controverse 
Transvaalienne’ MM. Abel and Christophe 
have gathered the arguments for both sides 
as they appear to Belgium, where public 
opinion and the press mostly favour the 
Boers. 

Two institutions which have been lately 
tried in Belgium have been the subjects of 
scholarly investigation. M. Fernand Payen 
has considered the ‘‘conseils de l'industrie 
et du travail,’ which the Catholic Govern- 
ment was persuaded by the great Liberal 
leader, Frére Orban, to introduce, as an 
attempt to prevent strikes and workmen’s 
disputes; and M. Maxime Mauranges has 
written on the plural vote awarded in Bel- 
gium for some years to certain electors. By 
virtue of his education, fortune, or position 
as father of a family, a man may give two, 
three, or even four votes, whilst the un- 
married, poor, or illiterate possess only one. 
Among educational books I may note a 
careful study of the teaching of geography 
in German universities by M. Halkin, and 
a collection of impressions gathered abroad 
of the higher teaching of history in Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, France, Holland, 
and Belgium made by the writer of this 
article (Athen. No. 3791). 

We are as keen as usual about national 
history. ‘L’Histoire de Belgique,’ by M. 
Henri Pirenne, the German edition of which 
I noticed last year, has now appeared in 
French, its original form. The first volume 








stops at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, yet the book has made quite a 
sensation. More than a thousand copies 
have been sold in a few months, an unpre- 
cedented call for an erudite work in Belgium, 
where little is read and less bought. This 
success the author deserves, for he has made 
a new thing of his subject, and thrown light 
on all the potent out-ide influences of foreign 
nations and the economic history of our 
Flemish towns, which won a place in West 
Europe of the fourteenth century by their 
cloth manufacture. The other volumes are 
eagerly expected. Prof. Vanderkindere, of 
Brussels, has also presented the results 
of some totally new research in the 
first volume of his ‘ Histoire de la 
Formation Territoriale des Principautés 
Belges’ in the Middle Ages; and M. van 
Houtte has derived a curious account of 
Flanders in the twelfth century from 
Galbertus of Bruges, a chronicler of the 
time, and attempted to elucidate the difficult 
question of the ‘ Kerels’ of Flanders, while 
M. G. des Marez has thrown light upon 
mediseval commerce by his ‘Lettre de 
Foire 4 Ypres au XIII° Siécle.’ The Abbé 
P. de Meuldre has shown us in the 
Augustinian Jean Angeli of Tournai a 
curious forerunner of Luther who opposed 
Papal indulgences. The archivist of Ghent, 
M. Vander Haeghen, has proved the spurious 
character of a number of documents which 
have been employed to construct the bio- 
graphies of old Flemish painters, sculptors, 
and engravers. A. Thys has studied the 
religious persecution of the Catholic clergy 
in Belgium under the Directoire, 1798-9. 
The Jesuit Father L. Delplace has sketched, 
from the Catholic point of view, a picture of 
the reign of William I. in Belgium, from 
Waterloo to the Revolution of 1830. Prof. 
Brants has written the curious history of the 
University of Louvain, which was founded 
in the fifteenth century, suppressed by the 
Sans-Culottes at the end of the eighteenth, 
reorganized as a State University by King 
William in 1817, suppressed again by the 
revolutionists of 1830, and restored in 1834 
to the position of a private establishment 
of the Catholic episcopate. M. Maurice 
Ansiaux has filled up a curious chapter in 
our economic annals by writing the history 
of the manufacture of firearms at Liége. 
The learned Bollandist M. Charles de Smedt, 
who has made a name by his researches in 
medieval hagiography, has written on Mgr. 
Victor Finet, who founded a Belgian reli- 
gious order. General Brialmont has printed 
a sympathetic account of his old friend 
Emile Banning mentioned above. 

Nor have the history and literature of other 
nations been neglected. Prof. Chauvin, 
whose ‘ Bibliographie Arabe’ is well known, 
has published a curious monograph on the 
Egyptian recension of the ‘Thousand and 
One Nights. J. Gilson has compared 
Roman law with other systems of old times, 
while Prof. van Wetter, of Ghent, has 
studied the family in Roman law and Ger- 
man law at the epoch of the Frankish 
monarchy. Prof. Cumont has finished his 
admirable work on the texts and monuments 
of the mysteries of Mithras, a little-known ~ 
cult which made a brief resistance to the 
international influence of growing Christi- 
anity. It is a book of great power and 
remarkable erudition. In the form of 
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ithy dialogue Count Camille de Renesse 

iscusses in ‘ Les Soirées de la Duchesse’ all 
sorts of problems of theology and exegesis. 
M. Picard, the well-known jurist, in his 
‘Droit Pur,’ and Prof. Prins, of Brussels, in 
his ‘Science Pénale et Droit Positif,’ have 
produced two solid works which may be 
recommended to students of law. In ‘ Terre 
Germanique’ M. J. G. Freson has sketched 
some very interesting impressions of the 
art, manners, and politics of the Germany 
and Austria of to-day. Prof. Discailles has 
told the well-filled life of General Henrard, 
well known for his mastery of the theory 
of war and as an historian. M. van Key- 
meulen has produced a delightful volume of 
literary criticism on the principal Flemish 
and Dutch authors of recent years. 

By the side of French writing in Belgium 
Flemish literature continues to flourish. The 
past year has deprived us of two veteran 
poets of note, Gezelle and Hiel. The former 
wrote in the patois of West Flanders, and 
was the head of a school now disappearing. 
Emmanuel Hiel was the most fertile poet of 
Flemish Belgium. Some of his cantatas, 
set to music by the great Flemish composer 
Peter Benoit and by others, are particularly 
tuneful. There is no danger of poetry 
dying out in Flanders. Among a crowd of 
names I may notice the small collection 
of M. Rafaél Verhulst, ‘Langs groene 
Wegen,’ and especially that of M. René de 
Clercq, ‘Echos,’ as full of promise. The 
latter is already brilliantly successful in the 
sonnet, a form of verse fashionable in 
Flemish Belgium and also in Holland. 

Prose, too, can show many novelists— 
Mile. Hilda Ram, MM. F. van Cuyck, J. 
van Hoorde, J. de Bock, and others. A 
political veteran, M. Julius de Vigne, who 
sits for Ghent, has surprised the public by 
producing a collection of short stories, some 
of which are truly remarkable. M. H. de 
Marez possesses plenty of talent, but has 
rather lost his way in ‘De Zee,’ wherein 
he falls into the unhealthy and risky sort of 
subjects associated chiefly with the name of 
Zola. The chief of the younger Flemish 
prose-writers, M. Cyriel Buysse, has col- 
lected some previously published sketches 
in ‘Te Lande.’ Some of them possess dis- 
tinction and are remarkable for their style. 

Last year the city of Ghent opened a 
great Flemish theatre—there was one 
already at Antwerp and Brussels—and there 
has been a large supply of Flemish 
dramas. The most successful has proved 
to be ‘ Veva,’ a piece dealing with contem- 
porary manners, by M. G. de Mey, which 
contains many pretty scenes, and was well 
played at the Ghent theatre. 

Among books of travel I may notice that 
of F. Vande Wattijne in Norway, the 
letters of the Catholic missionary A. 
Vyncke on Central Africa, and the journey 
of M. P. de Mey to Stanley Pool. M. 
Pol de Mont published an admirably illus- 
trated book on Van Dyck on the occasion 
of the very striking exhibition of his works 
last year at Antwerp, which formed a sort 
of pendant to the Rembrandt exhibition 
at Amsterdam. M. Max Rooses is respon- 
sible for a similar publication splendidly 
illustrated, which is devoted to the con- 
temporary masters of painting in Holland 
and Belgium. 

As usual, there are plenty of monographs 





dealing with local history, by MM. F. de 
Potter, J. Broeckaert, and others. The 
most important volume of this sort is the 
‘Geschiedenis van de Stad Leuven’ of M. 
Herman Vander Linden, which brings out 
clearly the municipal organization of Lou- 
vain and its economic situation in the time 
of its chief glory, the Middle Ages. M. Nap. 
de Pauw, the well-known lawyer, has pub- 
lished some important documents on the 
rivalry in cloth-working between Ypres and 
Poperinghe in the fourteenth century. The 
author of this article has in the fourth 
volume of his ‘Corpus Inquisitionis Neer- 
landice’ collected the documents of the 
beginning of Charles V.’s reign. M. 
H. de Marez in his book ‘ Nieuwe Paden’ 
reviews the chief authors of the new school 
in Holland and Flemish Belgium. Prof. 
F. van Veerdeghem, of Liége, has discovered 
at the Copenhagen Library a long life 
of Ste. Lutgarde in medieval Flemish 
verse, and published it, as well as several 
theatrical pieces of the seventeenth century. 
These last were discovered at Hasselt, and 
are edited by him, with the assistance of M. 
O. Vanden Daele. Prof. C. Lecoutere, of 
Louvain, has also printed from a Paris 
manuscript a collection of medizval reli- 
gious songs. For their contributions to the 
philology of the Netherlands MM. J. Jacobs 
and L. Goemans, not to mention others, 
deserve notice. 

From the above list it will be gathered 
that Flemish literature, which began by 
being at first merely popular and poetical, 
is gradually becoming learned. The pro- 
fessors of our universities are beginning to 
write their books in their mother tongue. 
Besides those I have noticed important 
Flemish works appeared last year dealing 
with botany, chemistry, electricity, and 
pedagogy. The Flemish even dream of 
forming at Ghent a university of their own, 
like the Slav University the Czechs of 
Bohemia have had for some years at 
Prague. Whatever comes of the scheme, 
no one can deny that the level of Flemish 
literature is gradually but surely rising 
year by year. 

Finally, I may mention two small works 
—one in English, one in German—which 
are likely to be of great interest to English 
readers: ‘The English Faust-book of 1592,’ 
edited by Prof. Logeman, of Ghent, and 
‘Was dachte Shakespeare iiber Poesie?’ 
by M. Paul Hamelius, a young professor 
who has already done good work in Flemish 
history and English criticism. 

Pau FREDERICQ. 
BOHEMIA. 

I suovutp like to begin my report of 
Bohemian literature for 1898 and 1899 with 
words Mr. Kipling used to one of- his 
visitors: “I feel that we are now between 
ebb and flood. It is what the mariners call 
the dead point. We are waiting for a great 
personage who will unite the small currents 
of the time, and will concentrate all the 
scattered little powers into one which will 
give new and appropriate utterance to the 
present age.’’ In all branches of mental 
activity Bohemia is making fresh starts, 
energetic attempts at novel forms and de- 
velopments. The older generation is pass- 
ing away, people who in their day have 
done their duty in different departments of 





science and literature; but we are still 
waiting for a man capable of shaping some- 
thing new out of the chaos of modern ten- 
dencies. For this reason also the majority 
of our authors’ tendencies are characterized 
by general rather than by individual 
qualities, and only very few books rise 
above the average level. 

Of our scientific literature it is, of course, 
impossible to give an account in this limited 
space. Masaryk’s essay on the social ques- 
tion has been reviewed already in these 
columns. ‘Some Chapters on Recent French 
Fiction,’ by Vrchlicky, and several short 
chapters from the ‘ History of our Poetry,’ 
by Jaroslav Vitek, may be mentioned; but 
generally literary criticism shows a great 
lack of depth and elaboration, yet at the 
same time plenty of cursory studies and 
interesting struggles between the several 
tendencies of our younger writers. A large 
systematic work on the history of universal 
literature is in preparation, but as yet 
nothing can be said about its execution. 
Pedagogic literature has been enriched by 
two elaborate studies: one, by F. Drtina, 
explaining in detail the history and develop- 
ment of French schools; the other, by F. 
Safrének, describing the origin and growth 
of schools in Bohemia, and the difficulties 
they had to meet. 

In historical literature particular atten- 
tion is devoted to the development of civiliza- 
tion and art. Amongst the newest publica- 
tions two are noteworthy, in which I. Peisker 
and K. Kadlec discuss the community of 
land among the old Slavonians. Kadlec looks 
upon it as a home-bred Slavonian institu- 
tion, whereas Peisker stands up for the new 
theory that it arose from the influence of 
the Roman and Byzantine systems of taxa- 
tion. The Bohemian Academy continues its 
systematic description of all the artistic 
objects of Bohemia. Some parts of K. B. 
Madl’s ‘History of Art’ have appeared 
after a long pause. 

Of art publications I may further mention 
a fine collection of successful water colours 
by Jansa representing views of old corners 
in Prague. The origin and popularity of 
this work are due to the sharp struggle 
we have had to secure the protection of 
ancient buildings and other interesting 


‘monuments of the city, which were being 


rather ruthlessly destroyed of late years. 
The same tendency is responsible for 
another not less expensive work, Dr. Teige’s 
‘ Description and History of the Memorable 
Oldtown-Ring of Prague,’ the scene of the 
execution of the national leaders in 1621. 

Bibliography, I regret to say, is most 
deficient, but at least one satisfactory book 
has appeared, the first part of a { Biblio- 
graphy of History,’ compiled by CG. Zibrt. 
It is to be hoped that further parts as 
well as bibliographies of other branches of 
learning may soon follow, and refute the 
false statistics which have appeared lately 
in Germany about Bohemian literature, 
most recently in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
of which the tendency is distinctiy deprecia- 
tory. 

Popular literature has many adherents 
in Bohemia who work in a double way. 
On the one hand they collect traditions, 
on the other they publish good reading 
matter for the people. In Moravia a pro- 
minent place is taken by a large volume of 
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ballads and songs compiled and published 
by F. Barto’, who has already given us 
several similar collections, and is indefatig- 
able in gathering material among his 
countrymen. In Bohemia we have to 
register two efforts of the same kind, 
by K. Weiss and Novotny, to gather 
national songs of the south country, adding 
the melodies. I must not forget ‘ Popular 
Documents,’ another interesting publication 
which Mrs. Sebesta has brought out, an 
attempt to collect sayings and thoughts of 
the peasantry of Southern Moravia. She 
has succeeded in accumulating really rare 
and rich materials for the study of popular 
character. 

For the near future two great under- 
takings are promised. Our geographers 
are preparing a large atlas; and a work on 
the ‘Cultural and Social Development of 
the Bohemian Nation in the Nineteenth 
Century’ is to be published, which will 
present an interesting picture of the really 
marvellously rapid revival of a compara- 
tively small, but intelligent nation. 

Of belles-lettres it is hard to report satis- 
factorily. The older authors who have 
already secured honourable places in the 
history of our literature remain quiet, 
and are mostly occupied in publishing col- 
Jections of their own works. Svatopluk 
Cech has begun his with interesting auto- 
biographic reminiscences of his younger 
days, which have appeared for the first time 
in the form of a book under the title ‘Second 
Blossoms’; Vrchlicky writes critical essays 
and fine translations, and has besides printed 
a new collection of poems, ‘Gods and Men’; 
Heyduk has issued in the last volume of 
his collected works short historical ballads, 
‘In the Dawn of the Past.’ Of the younger 
school, J. S. Machar has published several 
scattered poems on his journey to the Crimea, 
and an enlarged edition of his first poetical 
collection, ‘Confiteor,’ which caused no small 
stir when it appeared some years ago. 
Besides, three noteworthy volumes of O. 
Brezina’s—‘ Mystic Distances,’ ‘Dawn in 
the West,’ and ‘The Builders of the 
Temple ’—deserve mention. The number of 
volumes of verse is not decreasing. Our 
youngest poets are especially busy, and 
in many of them the promise is notable; 
but, on the whole, it is not easy to say that 
any of their books can be pointed out 
as an original or mature work. 

In fiction, as always, the short story is 
dominant, yet novels of some length have 
appeared. History, however, and the con- 
ventional life of society, formerly mostly 
adopted as the groundwork of fiction, are in 
a great degree abandoned for studies of 
social problems, though as yet no work has 
appeared which can be pronounced a com- 
plete success. A kind of fiction cultivated 
in Bohemia with uncommon predilection 
is the tale of popular life, embracing scenes 
from the life of Bohemian peasantry, 
directly drawn from different parts of the 
country, and possessing a local colour. Of 
such we have a great number, not only 
from Bohemia, but also from Moravia and 
the Slovaks of Upper Hungary. The most 
successful of them are Mristik’s sketches 
from a Slovak village, which have appeared 
in a monthly magazine under the title ‘A 
Year in a Village.’ They are fresh and 
true, neither flattering the people nor con- 
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cealing their less admirable qualities, 
and at the same time are told in really 
artistic style and with great power. Accurate 
observation and great veracity are also to be 
detected in Rais’s stories of the same kind. 
Of the long list of other story-tellers I can 
mention only J. Sumin (the pseudonym of 
a lady), who has published under the title 
‘Through Rocks and Cliffs’ several tales 
displaying knowledge of character; Kron- 
bauer, who prefers sensational subjects and 
exciting scenes ; and Slejhar’s ‘In the Twi- 
light of the Hearth.’ 

Among books of travel there is little of 
interest: the first part of a richly illus- 
trated work by the well-known E. Vrdaz, 
who begins the description of his wander- 
ings over the world with a ‘ Journey across 
Tropical America’; then an account of tra- 
vels by Kofensky ; and smaller accounts by 
other men of journeys through Montenegro 
and Galicia. 

Dramatic literature is now on the eve of 
a new era caused by the change in the 
working of the national theatre in Prague. 
The management passes this year into the 
hands of a new society consisting of the 
foremost men in the literary and financial 
world. Much enterprise is expected of them 
with regard to the production of dramas 
and operas, and great changes in the stage 
arrangements. The building of another large 
theatre in Prague is being energetically 
prepared for, and serious attention is paid 
to the improvement of the stage in other 
large towns, so that dramatic literatute may 
hope for a better future. As yet none of 
the new plays rises above the average. A 
great stir was caused among the critics by 
‘The Exiles,’ a play by a young author, 
Hilbert, which did not reach the stage, 
and, on the whole, did not meet with general 
approbation. Besides this an odd piece 
in verse by Svoboda, ‘ Passion- flowers,’ and 
the same author’s attempt at a psychological 
play ‘The Uprooted Oak,’ deserve men- 
tion; also F. A. Simaétek’s drama, which 
obtained the prize in a competition and will 
be produced during the next theatrical 
season. V. Trix. 





DENMARK, 


Tue last twelve months have been as 
fertile as any of their predecessors in almost 
all fields of literary activity. Authors are 
too numerous even to be named, works too 
numerous to be recorded or criticized. 
Sometimes I find myself asking if the 
reading public is not lost in a period when 
everybody is writing. The old times, when 
a tale or a song was a thing to be re- 
membered for ever, repeated, and trans- 
mitted, how far away they are! and some- 
times I wonder if in this profusion of 
literature anything will be kept in mind 
beyond the day which created it, or if we 
had not better humbly console ourselves 
with the thought of being the simple singers 
of an idle day. There are some few books, 
of course, which rise above the general level, 
which are not likely to be replaced and 
made superfluous directly by newer creations 
of the same kind. 

In the field of art criticism I must mention 
first and foremost a work of Prof. Julius 
Lange, lately deceased, a most brilliant 
student of different periods and styles. 





His book treats of ‘the human figure in 
the history of art from the best period 
of Greek art”—a treatise admirable for 
learning and study, and especially for the 
sagacity which has led the author safely 
through the mazes of art to the discovery of 
the laws of artistic development. A brother 
of his has written a volume filled with 
reminiscences of the deceased Danish poet 
Frederik Paludan - Miiller, one of the 
finest poets Denmark ever had, not so much 
for his refinement of language as for his 
solemn, earnest, and penetrating thought. 

A new collected edition of Georg Brandes’s 
works, containing his essays on Danish as 
well as on foreign literature, has just been 
published, and has carried his fame into wider 
circles than he secured at first. 

Julius Clausen, of the Royal Library at 
Copenhagen, is editing a literary history of 
the world, a task in which he is aided by 
many of our best students of foreign litera- 
ture, each country being treated by one 
writer. The work, which is not yet finished, 
is based for the greater part on original 
study, and nothing of the kind has been done 
here before. It is profusely illustrated. I 
must also note that Prof. Peter Hansen is 
bringing out a new (second) edition of his 
‘History of Danish Literature,’ from the 
oldest times up to to-day. It has aroused 
considerable curiosity, especially now the 
author has reached our own days, and for 
the first time given an account of the latest 
literary efforts. Upon the whole he must be 
praised for the impartiality he has displayed 
in a rather difficult task. A large new 
‘History of the Danish Kingdom,’ which 
is the collected work of some of our most 
profound students of history, also deserves 
high praise for its correctness and learning, 
and it is written in a style which may be 
called most readable. It is not nearly 
finished yet ; on the contrary, it will be years 
before it is concluded. 

As for travels, Daniel Bruun has written 
an excellent volume, entitied ‘Africa: its 
Discovery, Conquest, and Colonization.’ The 
author, a Danish officer, is the same man 
who has arranged a collection of objects 
from the Danish colonies, especially Iceland 
and Greenland, at the Paris Exhibition. 
His book on Africa is highly interesting and 
instructive. 

The ‘ Danish Folk-Songs’ from the Middle 
Ages have appeared in a new cheap 
edition by Axel Olrik and Miss Falbe- 
Hansen, which contains, it must be admitted, 
only a small selection of them, but they are 
accompanied by many valuable explanations 
and an excellent essay upon the conditions 
under which they arose. Every student of 
Scandinavian folk-lore, indeed of popular 
poetry in general, ought to secure this 
little volume. 

In fiction a long list might be drawn 
up. Drachmann, the great lyrist, has 
written a volume of prose, but with many 
poems inserted, called ‘The Holy Fire.’ 
The fire, however, is by no means of the 
brightest, but there is still a faint trace, like 
a sunset glow, of what the author once was. 
However, he never was a great prose- writer. 
Carit Etlar (a pseudonym for Carl Brosbill), 
the oldest of Danish authors, who was buried 
a few weeks ago, published last year a new 
book, ‘ Bjérneet,’ containing many highly 
interesting incidents tinged with a romantic 
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colouring. The scene is laid in Norway some 
hundred years ago. A quiet but beautiful 
book is Johan Skjoldborg’s ‘ Kragehuset,’ 
which presents a picture of peasant life on 
the western coast of Jutland. He knows the 

easants there as scarcely any other man 

oes, being himself settled among them as a 
teacher. 

A drama by Ernst von der Recke, ‘ Queen 
Eigra,’ a play which is founded on old Eng- 
lish tradition from the time of King Arthur, 
although the greater part of the plot is 
invented by the author himself, deserves 
mention. It is written in a refined style, 
now perhaps a little out of date. dv. 
Blaumiiller has published a volume of verse 
in which a whole cycle of songs is devoted 
to Spinoza, the great philosopher and pious 
doubter. Blaumiiller’s verses are rather 
surprising for a clergyman, because they 
contain so much gloomy and bitter philoso- 

hy. A truly Danish book, especially a 
Tahaan book, is the play ‘ Moderate 
Fun,’ by Otto Benzon, the author of ‘A 
Scandal,’ which has, I think, been acted in 
England and Germany. It is funny, but 
very empty. Yet, I am sorry to say, it has 
been the chief attraction of the season at 
our Royal Theatre, because most people 
to-day only want a good laugh. 

Of novels I may mention Pontoppidan’s 
‘ Lykke-Peer,’ a long work in many parts, 
giving, I should say, the author’s own his- 
tory from childhood to manhood with a little 
too much circumstantiality. A new-comer 
in our literature is Gyrithe Lemche, who has 
printed ‘The Sins of the People,’ treating of a 
most delicate subject. The book is earnestly 
written, and not with a view to create a 
sensation among a certain public which is 
alwayson the look-out for volumes on dubious 
themes. A most serious and momentous 
effort is Edvard Egeberg’s ‘ Before the Por- 
tal of Death,’ a description of the change 
produced in a man’s thoughts and feelings 
when he suddenly finds himself face to face 
with death. Carl Ewald has produced a 
volume of ‘ Fairy Tales.’ They are moulded 
out of matter different from that formerly 
popular for fairy tales. They are all of 
his own devising, and founded on facts 
from natural history and the study of 
animal life in field and moors. Such 
fairy tales have nowadays become popular 
in Denmark. Another author, Kappel- 
Bocker, has published a collection of ‘ Fairy 
Tales,’ much of the same kind, in which 
there is a brilliancy of fancy and humour 
which makes them suitable not only for 
children, but for men and women as well. 
Victor Stuckenberg also writes fairy tales 
and legends, and publishes them under the 
name of ‘ Bread by the Way,’ though they 
are certainly not found by the wayside, 
being a little artificial and rather high-flown. 

As a readable and praiseworthy work I 
may note Theodor Bierfreund’s ‘Rem- 
brandt,’ a spirited study of the great Dutch 
painter and his work. The author has 
taken a great deal of trouble-to see as much 
of Rembrandt’s work as possible, and the 
result is a monograph by a well-informed 
student, perhaps now and then a little too 
daring in his judgments. ALFRED IpsEn. 








FRANCE. 

Waite France was preparing with feverish 
energy for the Universal Exhibition which 
is to gather up the industrial and artistic 
effort of an entire century, while a new town 
was rising on the banks of the Seine, litera- 
ture was not, whatever people may think, 
keeping holiday. Without risking an ac- 
cusation of being paradoxical, one may say 
that literary production has never slackened. 
It is true also to say that literary men regard 
the Universal Exhibition somewhat mis- 
trustfully and sceptically. The examination 
of the reasons for this want of enthusiasm 
would certainly be curious and interesting, 
but, however attractive it might prove, it 
would carry me too far from my purpose, 
which is to exhibit the movement of litera- 
ture in France since July last. 

I must first consider various theatrical 
pieces of the year. Weare tired, quite tired, 
of the brutal or bitter or immoral sort of 
piece. This style has become dreadfully 
commonplace. To do realism justice, it has 
rendered a real service to letters: it has 
done away with the cult of the vaudeville, 
which has had so many faithful followers 
since Scribe was its chief prophet. We 
have learnt to despise ingenious combina- 
tions, elaborate imbroglios. People have, it 
appears, an increasing fondness for ideas at 
the theatre—ideas belonging to psychology, 
morals, philosophy, sociology. I will not go 
so far as to say that the French theatre is 
confined to idealism. The statement would 
be untrue, and this chronicle of the chief 
pieces will have to notice attempts of quite 
a different sort. It would, for instance, be 
a strange misconstruction to rank ‘Les Maris 
de Léontine,’ the comedy of M. Alfred Capus, 
among pieces of ideas. M. Capus has hit 
upon a true character dramatic to the highest 
degree. Léontine, the heroine of the piece, 
is one of the best figures in comedy that I 
have come across for a long time. Certainly 
the complications and meetings imagined by 
M. Capus are nothing but vaudeville, but 
the consequences of these doings are created 
by the characters. Thanks to his finesse 
and adroitness, the author has managed to 
unite a real vaudeville and a real character 
comedy without their injuring one another 
in the process. Neither is the piece of 
MM. E. Dupré and Paul Charton, ‘ Le Pére 
Naturel,’ a vaudeville of the classic sort. 
Their subject recalls Dumas the younger, 
and the way it is treated reminds one of 
Labiche. The problem here concerns the 
natural and the legal father. Their purpose 
is to study the conflict of nature and society, 
which is, indeed, the essential drama of the 
history of man. After having completely 
spoilt the brief of the natural father, the 
authors have weakened and made fun of that 
of the legal father, for they have been 
wanting in courage and confidence in the 
public, and have thought it right to mix 
with their problem complicated incidents 
which could neither explain nor assist its 
solution. Still their attempt is notable as 
it is easy to discover in it the intention to 
put an idea into the catastrophe of a vaude- 
ville. The attempt of M. L. Bruyére at the 
problem play is much less half-hearted. 
In his play ‘En Paix’ he attacks the law 
on the confinement of the insane. The idea 





; is odd enough. I am well aware that in his 


choice of such a subject the author is 
echoing a particular discussion of the day. 
When ought a madman to be separated 
from humanity? To what rules ought one 
to submit him if one is forced to have 


recourse to seclusion? This question is 
daily discussed in the press, and quite 
recently a book full of solid fact, based on 
documents and abounding in pathos, the 
‘En. Démence’ of M. Paul Bru, gave a 
lively picture of the fearful tortures endured 
by an unhappy man locked up in an asylum 
by a proud and obstinate doctor. M. Bruyére 
could not then have chosen a more “ actual” 
subject, but he condemned himself to write 
a deep-dyed melodrama. So his play, with 
its considerable improbability and affecta- 
tion of measures of reform, has met with 
but moderate favour. M. Jacques Normand 
leads us to calmer regions. The problem 
he has intended to study in ‘La Douceur 
de Croire’ is this: ‘‘ Have you the rizht to 
destroy faith if you have nothing to put in 
its place?”? Reasoning is powerless to re- 
solve problems whose essential elements are 
beyond reason. The author wishes to prove 
that faith is good and a sovereign com- 
forter, and that no man has the right to 
tear it from the human heart and put 
a suffering in its place new to his fellow- 
creatures. The great quality of this work 
is sincerity. Here the artifices of poetical 
rhetoric find no place; M. Normand has let 
his imagination, his heart, and his convic- 
tions speak. He has known ho~ to interest 
us, touch us, charm us by the simplicity 
and grace of his talent for poetry, make us 
desire and love faith. M. Brieux in ‘La 
Robe Rouge’ proves once more his lively 
gifts. He has exhibited in some scenes 
of real power the distortions of soul in a 
magistrate due to the professional spirit. 
M. Brieux in all his pieces puts before one 
the most pressing social and moral pro- 
blems of the day with a keen sense of life, 
and his boldness is almost always crowned 
with success. He despises the common 
proceedings by which authors in vogue 
capture the applause of the gallery. He 
devotes his talents to a hazardous and 
thankless kind of play, the ‘‘piéce a thése.”’ 
We ought to be most grateful to him for 
altogether rejecting the technique of the 
vaudeville. 

Although there is no intellectual rela- 
tionship between M. Brieux and M. Abel 
Hermant, it is convenient not to separate 
them here. M. Hermant also looks out 
for ‘“‘actual” subjects. He has given us 
‘L’Empreinte’ and ‘Le Faubourg.’ The 
first can be without hesitation reckoned 
a ‘“piéce a thése.” ‘L’Empreinte’ be- 
longs to the daily increasing list of pieces 
against divorce. If one wished to be 
ironical, it would be pleasant to observe 
how the dramatists, after having advertised 
divorce, now seem to exert a keenness in 
fighting against it as great as the energy, 
audacity, and enthusiasm with which they 
celebrated its benefits. The authors would 
have the right to reply that they cannot 
be eternally supporting the same causes, 
and that it is their business to look for 
dramatic situations, that is to say, those in 
which manners are in opposition with 
natural laws. It is not the place here to 
examine the soundness of their defence. 





'M. Hermant has wished to show that 
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divorce, followed by a second marriage, 
inflicts moral loss on a woman—that, far 
from being her safety, it is and must be her 
ruin. Herein lies the real argument against 
divorce, and M. Hermant’s great abilities 
have contributed much to bring it out 
strongly. He makes one enjoy his sober 
and precise style, his clear and vigorous 
way of thinking. The play is his masterpiece 
so far, and its entire success will make him 
forget that his other piece, ‘ Le Faubourg,’ 
has not been a triumph. It contains, I 
must say, pleasant scenes and plenty of 
wit. It leads me to the plays of MM. 
Maurice Vaucaire and Pierre Weber and 
M. Donnay, with whom M. Hermant shares 
several qualities. ‘Petit Chagrin,’ by the 
two first named, is one of those comedies 
which admit of nothing but smiles and 
melancholy. Writers of this sort are not 
optimists, neither are they pessimists or 
misanthropes, like Henri Becque. The 
public is afraid of persons who laugh at 
themselves, because it thinks they are cap- 
able of laughing at it. Now, as these dis- 
illusioned persons think that nothing is 
worth the trouble of making into “‘histoires,”’ 
the result is drama without intrigue, drama 
in which nothing happens, purely psycho- 
logical pieces. Of such is the comedy of 
MM. Vaucaire and Pierre Weber. M. 
Donnay has avoided this danger by show- 
ing that his irony is quite superficial, and 
by accentuating the sentimental note in 
‘Education de Prince.’ He has sometimes 
shown more tenderness and emotion, never 
more esprit. His piece might be called the 
theatrical success of the year, if ‘ L’Aiglon’ 
did not claim the first place with a better 
right. Since the extraordinary success of 
‘ Cyrano,’ a passionate curiosity follows the 
works of M. Rostand. In ‘L’Aiglon’ he 
has resolutely left fiction alone, and the 
methods of Dumas the elder and Victor 
Hugo. His idea is, in a series of well- 
chosen scenes, to bring out the real figure 
of the son of Napoleon. He has made up 
for the absence of incident by a strong 
precise psychological analysis, thus imi- 
tating the great classics. M. Rostand has 
written an unequal, but splendid work, full 
of pathetic beauty, with a breath, at times, 
of Victor Hugo’s epic genius. If he sins in 
any direction, it is in excessive facility, in 
the over-use of comparison and metaphor. 
A superabundance of poetic images also 
marks the style of M. Jean Richepin, who 
has this year produced ‘ La Gitane,’ a four- 
act play in prose. M. Richepin is a poet; 
he has chosen a subject giving ample scope 
for his qualities. More than one critic has 
said that ‘La Gitane’ is unbearable, and 
even incomprehensible. What can be said 
is that M. Richepin’s drama is neither better 
nor worse than its predecessors. He has 
reached fame through poetry; he would 
have done better with it, perhaps, if he had 
not ventured into the theatre, and I should 
have liked to praise him among the poets, 
who must now be discussed. 

The tendencies of the poets are not very 
clearly defined. Their common aim seems to 
be to put ideas into poetry, but broad ideas 
which are the expression of the most intimate 
personality, which render the deep vibrations 
resulting from being in contact with things 
and faced by the great enigma of life. The 
evolution of versification is going on. The 





romantic reform is being completed by the 
banishment of the last traces of ceesura of 
the hemistich in the verses which are not 
expressly formed on the classical type. The 
aim is to make verse still more supple, and 
capable of finer, more clearly expressive 
harmonies. A medium between prose and 
verse is sought for. No work of genius has 
resulted from this attempt, although I would 
not imply that the poetic production of the 
year is altogether mediocre. The works of 
MM. Fernand Gregh and Henride Régnierare 
sufficient to prove the opposite. The former, 
under the brave title ‘ La Beauté de Vivre,’ 
has written simple verses on simple thoughts. 
This poet deserves praise for knowing what 
heis doing. His purpose is to protest against 
complicated and esoteric poetry. He succeeds 
perfectly. He does not believe that poetry 
ought to remain the subtle game of the 
fastidious, closely confined within inacces- 
sible rules of esthetics. He goes to life for 
his inspiration. He praises life, he is full 
of confidence in action. His poems are 
coloured with genial optimism. M. Henri 
de Régnier is one of the masters of free 
verse, and one of the promoters of the new 
prosody. In ‘Les Médailles d’Argile’ he 
has shown that he could also, if he chose, 
write perfect regular verses, following the 
rules usage has consecrated, with very rich 
rhymes, correctly coupled. Even when he 
seems to wish to be a docile “ parnassien”’ 
he exhibits the essential gift which marks 
him as different from other poets, his extra- 
ordinary powers of imagery. Ideas present 
themselves to him under a plastic coloured 
form ; he is a poet in all the finest meanings 
of the word. A true poet, too, is M. André 
Rivoire, who in ‘ Berthe aux Longs Pieds’ 
has resumed the old story the Middle Ages 
have so often told. He has embroidered it 
with most fantastic imaginings of great 
charm. His verses show grace, sweetness, 
and skill. He repeatedly obtains new effects 
by rhythm, the invention of piquant rhymes, 
and the delicacy of his sentiment. To a 
legend also M. Viélé Griffin has gone for 
inspiration. He has published ‘La Légende 
Ailée de Wieland le Forgeron.’ This poem 
is one of his finest, most powerful, most 
profound performances. Its simple com- 
position, following the harmonious develop- 
ment of the idea, carries us by degrees to 
the final apotheosis. The pretty variety of 
the rhythm is adapted to the different 
episodes of the poem, which are delicate, 
gay, moving, and sublime in turn. M. 
Griffin is an original poet. Originality is 
a quality the more admirable for its rarity, 
especially in poetry. M. Maurice Olivaint, 
for instance, who has published ‘Fleurs de 
Corail,’ follows the pure Parnassian tradi- 
tion, but his collection of verse would have 
possessed much greater charm if it did not 
recall so directly the work of M. de Hérédia. 
In ‘ Fleurs de Corail’ the delicious island of 
Tahiti is presented with real intensity, with 
the longing to return that its distant beauty 
inspires and all the sweetness of its easy 
life. M. Olivaint uses with skill the Par- 
nassian style, he writes it with distinction ; 
but it must be confessed that this excellent 
instrument has served a good many turns, 
and is beginning to weary the reader. If 
one doubted it, one would only have to go 
through several volumes of this last year’s 
poetry. We are awaiting a transformation, 





a rejuvenation. It would, I think, be sheer 
illusion to expect the change from M. 
Armand. Silvestre, whose tongue is too 
soft and too easy, though he knows how 
to write love verses. His volume, ‘ Fleurs 
d’Hiver,’ will open no new paths to poetic 
inspiration, but it will please all those who 
are votaries of love, a numerous class in 
France. I cannot mention in this annual 
review several works which are not lacking 
in merit, but I must notice ‘Aux Champs 
et au Foyer,’ by M. Achille Millien. The 
author is a poet by race, one of the writers 
who do honour to French literature by the 
completeness of their talent. In his book he 
has made excellent use of that familiar 
poetry discreetly fashioned in which a note 
of sensibility makes unexpectedly so great 
an impression. With a deep sense of rural 
life, and a personal accent of his own, he 
sings of his native village, the nourishing 
earth, the splendour of the summers, the 
melancholy of the autumns. He is inter- 
ested in the apparently monotonous and 
united existence of the peasants; one feels 
that he knows them and loves them. I must 
mention briefly ‘La Bretagne Enchantée,’ 
by M. Paul Sébillot, who borrows from the 
old Breton legends a grave and mysterious 
poesy, and ‘La Charmille d’Or,’ by M. A. 
Joubert, finely written, full of imagery, 
brilliancy, and colour. 

Our century is so infatuated with the 
novel that it is not strange to see novelists 
multiplying at a rate really frightful. They 
swarm. When a young man has an idea in 
his head he wishes to spread abroad, or 
even when he has not one, he writes a 
novel. Once the proper beginning in letters 
was a volume of verse, now it is a novel. 
This kind of writing, which our country has 
always idolized and seen immortalized by 
masterpieces, is to-day become the most 
popular and most appreciated form of lite- 
rature, so I need not say that the year’s 
novelists have been extremely numerous. 
The statement is easy to make: much more 
difficult is it to define the actual tendencies 
of the French novel. One fact is evident, for 
every year brings fresh proof of it: there is 
no school, a fact which cannot be regretted. 
Every one goes his own way—follows his 
ideal, his own bent, as he chvoses. Every 
one is innovating or imitating as his in- 
nate temperament or his lively affection 
directs. The masters of the French novel 
continue to write, and I have to salute the 
names Bourget, Margueritte, Barrés, Rod, 
and Zola. 

M. Bourget has felt that the hour is at 
hand for him when an author, if he is not 
to fall back on repetition and remake his 
novels, must change himself. His previous 
novels were full of curious and true details, 
delicate anatomy of unusual feelings, di- 
gressions from the moralist’s point of view 
of great distinction, or even rapid reflections, 
in which we recognized a moralist of un- 
usual skill and singular penetration, but M. 
Bourget in those works remained, before all 
things, a psychologist ; minutely with power 
and depth he depicted souls, states of souls, 
transformations of souls. To-day, with his 
book ‘Drames de Famille, M. Bourget 
becomes a moralist. The time has come 
when simple undiluted statements of fact 
do not satisfy him. The study of the human 
heart leaves an uneasiness, and as by living 
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near the sick one gets the desire to care for 
them, the psychologist is being moved with 
pity for the poor suffering souls whose 
wounds he examined at first with mere 
curiosity. Having seen souls suffer, he 
attempts to cure them with beliefs. He 
leaves to the critics the philosophic analysis 
of these beliefs; if he finds them beneficial, 
that is enoughforhim. This not unexpected 
transformation in M. Bourget’s activity has 
permitted him to display the same qualities 
of strength which we admired in his other 
works. Nor do the brothers Margueritte, 
in their novel ‘Femmes Nouvelles,’ aim 
at merely amusing their readers. They wish 
to oblige them to verify and correct some of 
the gravest errors, some of the worst in- 
justices, of our contemporary civilization. 
So their book, before being a work of art, 
is a social work. The feminist movement, 
which was for a long time tabooed in 
Protestant countries, is gaining ground 
gradually in Latin and Catholic coun- 
tries. We are face to face with a stream 
of ideas which agitate, and will continue 
to agitate, modern society, and which 
the novelists—those ‘doctors in social 
sciences,” as Balzac called them—have no 
right to leave unnoticed. Among the more 
or less debatable claims of the feminists, 
MM. Margueritte have confined themselves 
to claiming for the young girl the right to 
a free choice of a husband. M. Barrés also 
aspires to something very different from the 
writing of novels to refresh the soul of his 
contemporaries. ‘L’Appel au Soldat’ is 
the sequel to ‘Les Déracinés.’ This book 
is the second number of the trilogy in which 
he has taken on himself the story of a 
phase of our political history of to-day. It is 
the book of a social historian. Nor does 
M. Edouard Rod neglect ideas. Quite the 
contrary. In his somewhat dry, but solid 
and interesting novels, he knows how to 
bring before us, with pathetic effect, the 
substance of contemporary feelings and the 
nature of the most harassing problems, but he 
who would be at once moralist and novelist 
has a difficult place to fill. M. Rod’s latest 
novel, ‘Au Milieu du Chemin,’ bears marks 
of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of this 
kind of thing. The author here studies the 
important question of the responsibility of 
the man of letters. The book derives a 
great beauty from the gravity of the subject 
alone, but the novel spoils the moral treat- 
ment, and vice versd. M. Marcel Prévost in 
‘Fréderique’ and ‘Léa,’ two novels that 
supplement one another, has had the desire 
to write philosophical fiction. He is to be 
congratulated on having yielded to the cur- 
rent which is carrying his fellows to the 
study of social themes. He has attacked the 
“‘ question féministe,” or rather he has taken 
up a portion of it; his characters are thrown 
into strong relief by his dramatic power, and 
their experiences are vividly related. M. Zola 
in ‘ Fécondité’ exhibits once more the strength 
of his gifts. In his latest volume, as in almost 
all his others, one cannot help admiring the 
extraordinary powers of his imagination, 
the gift he has of creating great wholes, of 
painting crowds of stirring people all alive, 
thrilled, carried away by great movements, 
roused by great agitations to revolt. His 
novel is a poem, a highly realistic poem. 
Its descriptions are intense, brilliant, wind- 
ing off into visions. It moves towards 





the organization of a vast allegory, dis- 
engaging more or less confusedly a social 
conception whose chief merit is not origi- 
nality. The novel of M. Zola gives me a 
chance to note once more that the realist 
school, of which he is the chief, has seen its 
day. The preferences of young men enter- 
ing letters are not for the literary doctrines 
of M. Zola, and few are the books which 
can be referred to realism, if one prefers 
naturalism. It is fair, however, not to 
forget ‘Le Jardin des Supplices,’ by M. 
Octave Mirbeau. The pessimism familiar 
to the realistic novelists of this last quarter 
of the century does not take with M. Mirbeau 
a cold or conventional form. In this book 
of bitter reality, which presents so many 
troublous pictures, there abound beauties 
of dream, of symbol and emotion. What is 
often said of M. Zola’s romances may be 
repeated of this book of M. Mirbeau. It 
is romantic realism. It is certainly no poor 
year as far as romantic literature is con- 
cerned, for it has seen novels by M. Henri 
de Régnier, MM. Léon and Ernest Daudet, 
M. Camille Lemonnier, M. André Theuriet, 
and M. Augustin Filon. 

The critics generally said hard things about 
M. de Régnier’s novel ‘La Double Maitresse.’ 
To many it seemed a great mistake. It 
disconcerted those who, from the author’s 
poems, had formed a more or less precise 
and definite opinion of his gifts, and shunned 
the trouble of revising it. A more suitable 
attitude is to admire the wonderful supple- 
ness of this varied and complex writer, 
who cannot be hit off in a formula. M. 
de Régnier in ‘ La Double Maitresse’ tells 
a sad and disquieting story, unfolded 
amongst a tumult of incidents, anecdotes, 
and intrigues, with a marvellous eighteenth- 
century grace. It is one of the most original, 
curious, and distinguished productions of 
the year. M. Léon Daudet supplies in ‘La 
Romance du Temps Présent’ a romance some- 
what full and overloaded, but sufficiently 
vigorous in conception. It is a bizarre, 
unnatural, curious work of noschool. From 
his long study of the Restoration, which 
has produced so many fine historical works, 
M. Ernest Daudet has derived a new novel, 
‘La Princesse de Lerne.’ This time it is 
an idyl of love developing among the 
sudden turns of a dark drama of police, 
and at the same time a faithful picture of 
the manners of a time with which he has 
done as much to familiarize us as anybody. 
M. Lemonnier does not belong to the new 
generation which immediately followed 
Goncourt, Zola, Flaubert, and Daudet. His 
novel ‘Au Coeur frais de la Forét’ is a 
transcription of the masterpiece of Longus. 
This book has symbolical tendencies. More 
than a novel, it is a gospel—the gospel of 
those who are tormented by the suffering 
of the town, the horrors of present society, 
and who, seeing the evil resulting from the 
progressive energy of ages, dream of a 
return to the primeval forests of humanity 
at its-birth. It is an admirable poem. M. 
Theuriet, as M. Marcel Prévost declares, is 
one of the best novelists of the day, one of 
the most certain to survive. This opinion 
is fully justified; the collection of short 
stories M. Theuriet has published, ‘ Clau- 
dette,’ will in most cases bear comparison 
with the masterpieces of George Sand. In 
‘Sous la Tyrannie’ M. Filon has written a 





sketch of the Second Empire in the last 
daysof Napoleon III. The author ventures 
on politics, a dangerous game for a novelist, 
but from the literary point of view his 
story is remarkable. His work is well and 
solidly constructed, finely observed, and 
strongly ironical. 

It has become a commonplace to notice 
the superabundance of works of literary 
criticism. This inundation is viewed in 
more than one quarter as a plague of the 
time, and perhaps people will laugh at our 
century for leaving behind less books well 
made than books devoted to considering 
other books. Still it may be said that our 
century has almost created criticism, and 
that notable power has been, and will be, 
devoted to making it distinguished. In the 
first rank of those who continue this fine 
tradition I must place M. Emile Faguet. 
He seems to steer clear carefully of general 
theories, mere erudition, and anecdotes. He 
presents curious studies of minds, His one 
aim is to distinguish and define the moral 
existences which are revealed by works, 
and all these mixtures of temperaments, 
intelligence, and affections are analyzed by 
him with fine precision. He has published 
this year two important works, ‘ L’ Histoire 
de la Littérature Francaise’ and ‘ Politiques 
et Moralistes du XIX‘™* Siécle.’ The former 
is notable for immense learning, originality 
of view, abundance of ideas, and, above all, 
lucidity, wonderful distinctness of exposition. 
M. Faguet takes our national literature back 
to its most distant beginnings. He follows it 
through the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the classic period, and the present day. 
To his usual merits M. Faguet here adds 
the charm of a graceful brevity, a kind of 
conciseness and rapidity which makes his 
work the best literary history we possess. 
His other book finishes the series of works 
he has devoted to the great thinkers of our 
century. No one could have disentangled 
so forcibly from the troublesome current of 
our times the essential ideas, shown better 
their origin, or explained more clearly their 
development or decay, or the environment 
which has modified simple logical evolution. 
Singularly vigorous are the portraits of 
Stendhal, Proudhon, Taine, and Tocqueville. 
Their work and influence are not only ex- 
plained, but judged by a critic who, like 
others, grows into more and more of a 
moralist. In another way M. T. de Wyzewa 
is also a distinguished critic. No man has 
done so much to spread in France the 
knowledge of foreign literatures, but it 
must be said that literary cosmopolitanism 
has no greater foe.. He writes that the 
teaching of living languages serves on the 
whole no purpose but to confuse the brains 
of young people, and deprive them of their 
feeling for their native tongue. He is pleased 
to certify that, in spite of this teaching, 
the breach between English, German, 
French, and Russian writers is not only 
not lessening, but even widening; so he is 
hardly on the side of the angels. All his 
studies on Théodore Fontane, Mr. Kipling, 
William Morris, Stevenson, and Couperus 
show wonderful understanding, wit, point, 
and study of documents. His work is of 


special importance because for the last 
fifteen years French literature has certainly 
received more than it has given. We have 
just gone through, or perhaps not wholly 
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finished, a period in which foreign litera- 
tures have on every side poured their work 
and their influences into ours. Hence 
studies of foreign literatures are especially 
appreciated in France. Several have ap- 
peared this year, and a distinguished place 
by the side of M. de Wyzewa’s works 
must be given to a book by M. Auguste 
Ehrhard, ‘ Franz Grillparzer, le Théatre en 
Autriche.’ It is a book of remarkable 
erudition, treating a subject little known 
in France, dramatic art in Austria. This 
curiosity about foreign literatures is not 
prejudicial, I am glad to say, to the 
worship of our great national literature, 
and any doubters on the subject need only 
consult the list of books of criticism dealing 
this year with great French writers. Amon 
them I select the book of M. Alfred Rébel- 
liau on ‘ Bossuet.’ M. Rébelliau is not only 
a savant of the first rank, he is also a writer 
of rare delicacy, an able psychologist. 
Instead of the gorgeous traditional Bossuet, 
represented by his habitual admirers as 
a kind of Louis XIV. in the spiritual world, 
he substitutes the real Bossuet, whose 
genius was not so exceptional as to be 
above the influence of his time, the pressure 
of facts and circumstances. M. Rébelliau 
has not been afraid to get near his hero and 
examine hi» with clear-sighted familiareyes, 
History is one of the greatest glories of the 
nineteenth century, and has, with thesciences 
in its train, contributed the most trea- 
sures to French literature. At the present 
day history has left off being romantic with 
Michelet to be objective, that is to say, 
scientific or realistic, if not both at once. To 
become scientific it has had to be pervaded 
with erudition. As the document makes its 
weight felt, as the criticism of sources and 
authorities becomes more strict, as ambitious 
writing is curbed, and the fashion of uni- 
versal conceptions and boundless generaliza- 
tions passes away, historians, pretending to 
nothing outside history, endeavour to repro- 
duce exactly by minute research the con- 
catenation of facts, and define their character 
and meaning. The multitude of facts 
threatens to inundate history and drown 
ideas; it facilitates, however, a complete 
reproduction of life as a whole. The 
striking thing of late years has been the 
abundant crop of memoirs. Each day sees 
some fresh instances of all sorts, from all 
sources—matter of which science will make 
history later. There is a great demand for 
‘les dessous de l’histoire,” which explains 
the vogue of memoirs. They pass rapidly 
over great events, touching them on one 
little side, putting details and men in a 
light often different from that in which we 
have been used to regard them. Memoirs 
of the First Empire abound this yoar, and 
I may notice particularly ‘Mémoires du 
Général d’Andigné’ and ‘Mémoires du 
Général Baron de Dedem de Gelder.’ The 
former are published with a very learned 
introduction by M. Edmond Biré, and 
contain many curious pages on the emigra- 
tion and the ‘‘Chouans,” with piquant de- 
tails about Bonaparte, Sieyés, and many 
other persons of note. The interest of the 
subject, no less than the author’s sin- 
cerity, gallantry, and good humour, makes 
the book attractive. The author of the 
other memoirs was a Dutch diplomatist 
whom Napoleon made a general. They 





are truthful, and full of unpublished 
information. The story of the retreat from 
Russia, already extant in many other 
quarters, has here its special colouring, a 
horror of its own. These memoirs are a 
contribution to the annals of a period of 
which M. Frédéric Masson reveals what I may 
call ‘les petits cétés.” His new volume on 
Napoleon and his family once more attracts 
by its curious learning. The popularity of 
works on the First Empire has not been 
gained at the expense of books on the Revo- 
lution. Every day that closely investigated 
piece of history is enriched by new docu- 
ments clearing up the last dark corners. 
There seems, however, a preference for those 
who played the principal parts, whose posi- 
tion or character appears to sum up all the 
unhappy doings of their time. So M. 
Albéric Neton devotes a thorough and import- 
ant study to ‘Sieyés.’ Thanks to minute 
researches and the assistance of largely un- 
published documents, he has been able to 
reconstruct the life, and bring before us the 
exact influence, of him who, to use Michelet’s 
strong words, ‘ouvrit et ferma la Révolu- 
tion.”’ In the ‘ Histoire Politique de la Révo- 
lution Francaise’ M. Aulard has studied the 
origins of the movement, the ideas of de- 
mocracy, the whole fight of the new spirit 
against the old. This passionate interest 
in the Revolution has not distracted public 
attention from other books by M. 
Albert Vandal, M. Welschinger, M. Ducas, 
M. du Bled, and M. Anatole France. M. 
Vandal in ‘L’Odyssée d’un Ambassadeur : 
Voyages du Marquis de Nointel,’ shows 
that he is a diplomatist who is learned and 
can write. His pen transforms diplomatic 
history, without any loss of its gravity, into 
something resembling an ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
story. M. Welschinger in ‘La Mission 
Secréte de Mirabeau’ rescues from an un- 
just oblivion the correspondence of Mira- 


- beau from Berlin, 1786-7, when he was ona 


secret mission. In rather too solemn a style 
M. le Comte Ducas has written ‘La Mére du 
Due d’Enghien.’ It is surprising to find 
in the course of his work a woman of royal 
blood adopting with a firm unwavering 
heart revolutionary principles in advance 
of her age. In ‘La Société Frangaise du 
XVI° au XX‘*™ Siécle’ M. Victor du Bled 
undertakes the history of French society. 
The studies which make up the first 
volume of a long series are attractively 
presented in the form of conférences and 
causeries, which are brilliant and witty, and 
liberally interspersed with anecdotes and good 
things. This vein of pleasing badinage does 
not, however, impair the serious and autho- 
ritative character of his history. For M. 
Anatole France history is onee again a 
muse, as she used to be when she charmed 
young humanity. In his book ‘Clio’ the 
past is exactly and scrupulously revived as 
imagination pictures it, and as it really 
was, without, however, losing the distinct 
charm of things death has sheltered from 
the ravages of time. Clearly under history 
must also be included Victor Hugo’s post- 
humous ‘ Choses Vues,’ which his executors 
have brought out. When the first volume 
appeared some years ago this book was 
greeted with astonishment, not unmixed 
with genuine admiration. In this work the 
great writer appeared in an unexpected 
light. He was known as epic and lyric 





poet, novelist, dramatist, and historian. 
Here he showed himself in the light of 
chronicler and journalist, and his new vein 
displayed his genius no less than the others. 
This time for the last volume M. Paul Meu- 
rice has gone to the inexhaustible store of 
unpublished papers of the master for the 
matter of the book. All that it contains is 
not of equally high class, but all is of 
interest. Victor Hugo is here with his 
small faults and his genius, his want of 
proportion and amazing gift for setting 
things off. 

A distinguished section in the literature 
of the second half of the nineteenth 
century is that of philosophy. If we 
have no Taine in France to-day to give 
philosophy the impress of his force and 
originality, it is far from abandoned, as the 
works of M. Ribot, M. Fouillée, and many 
others witness. Doubtless moralists of 
the old style are gone. ‘‘Maxims” are 
become an innocent diversion of no par- 
ticular bearing or consequence. Writers 
who are conscious of the gift of moral 
observation make in a body for the novel 
or the theatre, to put their feelings into 
action or drama. Some pour out their 
personal remarks, their ideas of man and 
life, in historical or critical form. M. Fouillée 
adopts no such course to-put forth and 
defend his ideas. He loves philosophy 
for its own sake. Extraordinarily fertile 
and keen-witted, he brings to bear on all 
philosophic questions his méthode de concilia- 
tion, which consists in showing, often with 
great justice, and always in interesting 
style, how the most opposite theories mean 
the same thing, and from a lofty point of 
view are so near one another as to cause 
confusion. His work this year is ‘La 
France au Point de Vue Moral,’ which is 
notable for critical power, learning, and 
depth of thought. In it he studies the 
press, politics, and religion, he inquires 
what this great word “decadence,” which 
we utter so lightly, means. He puts at the 
end of his long study the remedies for the 
ills he has exhibited, attaching special im- 
portance to the grave question of national 
education. It is the work of a thinker and 
a moralist. In ‘Les Causes Sociales de la 
Folie’ M. G. L. Duprat, after considering 
the disorders due to morbid heredity, intel- 
lectual overwork, madness in religion and 
morals, insists on the necessity of combating 
these scourges by popular education. M. 
Durand de Gros has published ‘ Nouvelles 
Recherches sur |’Esthétique et la Morale.’ 
He is a philosopher of great originality who 
is only just beginning to receive due re- 
cognition, though he has produced a good 
deal for some time. His new book com- 
pletes the exposition of his views by the 
examination of questions of esthetics and 
morals. He makes areal study of sensation 
under the three headings of psychology, 
physiology, and physics. Applying his 
principles in various ways, he examines ina 
series of essays different manifestations of 
the good and the beautiful. The book of M. 
Levy-Bruhl on ‘La Philosophie d’Auguste 
Comte’ is notable for the soundness of its 
information and the lucidity of its expression. 
It will be of great use to any one who cares 
for the authentic history of ideas and 
doctrines. The author does not study Comte 
in the abstract; he considers him as 
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‘“‘solidaire de tout un ensemble de circon- 
stances sociales,” and shows that his doc- 
trines are the ‘‘ contre-coup ’’ to the French 
Revolution. Several publications on socio- 
logy may also be conveniently included here. 
M. le Comte d’Haussonville in ‘Salaires et 
Miséres des Femmes’ makes his contri- 
bution to feminism. His well-known modera- 
tion and his conservative, yet progressive 
temper are sufficient to suggest the kind of 
solutions he proposes. He makes up clearly 
and precisely the accounts of the female 


worker. He would remedy her sad state by’ 


a modification of the penal and civil codes. 
It is an earnest book, often eloquent, always 
interesting. Vigorous and original is M. 
Bouglé’s contribution to the subject, 
‘Les Idées Egalitaires.’ His work marks 
an important stage in the diverse attempts 
to raise sociology to the rank of a science. 

Of late in France books of travel have 
become frequent and important. Several 
works which deserve something better than 
oblivion have appeared this year. In the 
‘Tour d’Asie’ M. Marcel Monnier describes 
the Middle Empire, Cochin China, Annam, 
and Tonkin. It is difficult to be original in 
this sort of book, yet the author interests and 
carries his readers on by his picturesque style 
of narrative and the number of unpublished 
things which he reveals. ‘Les Milliardaires 
Américains,’ by M. F. de Norvins, is, if not 
always discreet, always very amusing. M. 
Emile Berr has published ‘Au Pays des Nuits 
Blanches.’ The small volume contains the 
travel notes of a witty, clear-sighted Parisian, 
who one day embarked at Dunkirk for the 
North Cape, saw Christiania, visited Ibsen, 
= tells of his holiday in charmingly bright 
style. 

I must also notice several religious works 
before I close. In the first place there is 
‘St. Ambroise,’ by the Duke de Broglie. 
As the author has already written on the 
Church and the Roman Empire in the fourth 
century, he is well prepared for his subject. 
The Bishop of Milan was a good deal mixed 
up in the political struggles of his time. 
It is this political side—though none can be 
said to be neglected—which occupies the 
chief place. The book is written in an 
elevated style, clear in minute detail often 
difficult to disengage, and extremely in- 
teresting. It is a piece of great history. 
The ‘Saint-Henri’ of M. Lesétre is a scho- 
larly work in which lovers of the Middle 
Ages will find several points elucidated in 
the temporal and spiritual history of Ger- 
many. M. Thureau-Dangin has written on 
‘Newman et le Mouvement d’Oxford’ with 
much intelligence and judgment. He has 
consulted not only biographies and mono- 
graphs, but also original documents, and 
the result is an impartial work of learning 
which does him credit. ‘La Sincérité Re- 
ligieuse de Chateaubriand,’ by M. Bertrin, 
does a service to the memory of a great 
writer, and also to the history of religious 
and moral ideas in our century. Sainte- 
Beuve denied the religious sincerity of 
Chateaubriand, and carried a good many 
readers with him. M. Bertrin has carried 
on the discussion in full Sorbonne style. 
He has produced not only a_ work 
of solid information, but a piece of 
lively and stylish writing. This year 


has seen the appearance of one of the 
works most eagerly expected by the Catholic 





public, the life of the great journalist Louis 
Veuillot, told by his brother. After in- 
heriting a family gift for writing, Veuillot 
has waited for sixteen years for the pub- 
lication of his life and works. The first 
volume of ‘ Louis Veuillot,’ by Eugéne 
Veuillot, recounts the infancy of the great 
controversialist, his youth and conversion. 
M. Veuillot has shown himself a judicious 
and cautious historian, and he deserves 
thanks for not having given his book the 
airs of a panegyric or the tone of journalism. 
At the end of this review the leading 
idea to be discovered in the literary effort 
of the year might be a subject for inquiry. 
Tendencies are confused, and the result of 
all this agitation and preparation of all 
sorts may be asked. If I can trust an 
eminent critic and authority, it is now all 
over with scientific literature, only an 
artistic literature can be produced. To-day 
it is all over with naturalism, as it was forty 
years ago with romanticism, and seventy 
years ago with classicism. The literature 
of the future will be a naturalism widened 
by being reformed out of certain romantic 
and especially classic elements, a synthesis, 
as it were, of the three doctrines of art 
which our literature has evolved since the 
Renaissance. JULES PRAVIEUX. 


GERMANY. 

TRAVELLERS in Germany who turn aside 
from the railway routes and great centres 
of traffic, and do not scorn to put up in 
provincial towns and peasant homes, must 
be struck by this circumstance: nearly all 
the pictures which flaunt in the splendour 
of cheap gilding in the low-ceiled houses 
and cottages of these smaller German towns 
bear a similar character. For the most part 
they are landscapes with figures, but such 
landscapes as are made up of fantastic rocks 
and idyllic valleys, of lofty baronial castles 
with warriors riding forth from the gates, 
forest - paths traversed by ancient post- 
chaises, clearings through which ride noble 
dames, falcon on wrist, or caves that serve 
as the haunt of robbers—in a word, what 
we find there is Romanticism. Nor is 
this a mere accident. Deep down in the 
German nature romance has taken root: 
not so much that mystical and theoretical 
Romanticism represented in German litera- 
ture by the names of Novalis and the 
brothers Schlegel, as that other sentimental 
Romanticism which transformed a ‘blue 
rose” into a “yellow aster,” which sang 
songs with the wandering journeyman, and 
listened for the sound of the post-horn— 
that Romanticism, in fact, which is perhaps 
better expressed in Schwind’s paintings 
than in any work of literature. 

Literary tendencies come and go, but that 
romantic undercurrent is enduring. What 
is designated as literature and, dubbed as 
the “spirit of the age,” fills up the pages of 
our histories of literature is, after all, only 
the property of a few cultured persons. 
The great mass of the people, at any rate 
in Germany, remain untouched by it. They 
continue to lead their own intellectual life ; 
and only those writers who strike the notes 
that find an echo in the popular range of 
feeling are able to conquer this tough and 
unwieldy mass, and so win their way “to 
the people.” Now and then it happens that 
this undercurrent, which regularly reveals 





itself in the back-staircase novels and 
stories of the people, extends its dominion 
over literature proper—of course, in some 
higher and purer manifestation. Or else 
the same mood may prevail among the 
cultured and the masses, though with 
different effects on the feelings. Such a 
period seems at hand. Unless all the signs 
are deceptive, we are steering towards a new 
romanticism. 

A new romanticism! It is no easy 
matter to trace in certain individual books 
the transformation which is impending, and 
which, in all probability, will turn our 
literature aside from the prevalent realism to 
romanticism. This is the harder since the 
best known of the young Viennese writers, 
who hitherto have also been the chief 
exponents of romantic sentiments, have kept 
silence this year. Yet there is no lack of 
indications of this transformation in taste ; 
indeed, it has found outward expression. 
Next winter a theatre is to be opened in 
Berlin devoted principally, if not exclu- 
sively, to a new romantic movement. Quite 
lately a series of lectures was given in one 
of the artistic salons of Berlin, with the 
expressed object of paving the way for in- 
terest in and comprehension of romantic art. 
Unfortunately—and this is characteristic of 
our impatient and hurrying age—it is a 
case of building greenhouses before the 
flowers are ready, and as a result they 
become forcing-houses. 

In any case, this much is certain: that 
consistent realism has seen its best days, 
and that the writers who are its chief 
representatives are more and more turning 
aside from it. It is equally certain that, 
in spite of much journalistic glorification, 
it has never found a true echo among 
the people. From the very first it was 
regarded by discerning minds as excellent 
discipline for rising talent. German 
naturalism left an element in German nature 
untouched, and it is just that element 
which urges humanity towards art. Nor 
can it be denied that if some of the modern 
naturalistic dramas, such as Hauptmann’s 
‘Weber’ and Sudermann’s ‘Ehre,’ have 
succeeded in interesting the masses, this 
was due not so much to their artistic 
tendency as to the social problems which 
they treated. 

Gerhart Hauptmann’s latest work, the 
farce ‘Schluck und Jau,’ deals with quite a 
romantic subject, familiar from one of the 
stories in the ‘Arabian Nights’ as well as 
one of the plays by the Danish dramatist 
Holberg ; still more familiar in the Induc- 
tion to Shakspeare’s ‘ Taming of the Shrew.’ 
Two tipsy tramps—in the familiar instances 
there is only one—are carried to a castle by 
a merry hunting party, and one of them on 
awakening from his fit of intoxication is 
made to fancy himself the lord. His 
companion has to play the part of his 
consort and to deceive his comrade, who 
is the dupe. It is obvious from the first 
that this does not supply sufficient mate- 
rial for five acts, or six, which is 
actually the number in book form. Still 
worse is the result of another of Haupt- 
mann’s faults, his lack of skill in com- 
position. His treatment of the subject 
points in every way to one great scene: 
the encounter between the supposed lord 
and his pretended consort. In this one 
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scene the farcical element should have had 
full play; an ironical treatment of the 
sensual feelings excited by the ‘ lady 
consort’ would have been in place here. 
Now this one great scene is — wanting; 
instead, we have two scenes inserted merely 
to fill up. The two do meet one another, 
but instead of mad buffoonery there is an 
arid psychological discussion. To gratify 
his sensual desires, Jau, in the following 
act, turns to a genuine female, a widow 
introduced for the special purpose. Thus 
Gerhart Hauptmann has constructed a 
pyramid with the platform at the top, 
excellently suited for digressions, but un- 
fortunately lacking its apex. 

Though a failure regarded as a whole, 
there are many good things in his new play. 
In particular, Jau’s awakening from his 
intoxication, when they persuade him that 
he is lord of the castle, is excellent. The 
final dénodment, too, is cleverly worked out, 
when Jau, a violently dethroned prince, 
finds himself in his tramp’s clothes by the 
side of a ditch. He cannot believe that all 
his magnificence was only a dream; he thinks 
he must be leading a double life. He finds 
his consolation in the indestructible don’t- 
care mood that is peculiar to him and 
in his bottle. He is a philosopher in 
his own way is Jau. In sharp contrast 
to the broken-down drunkard are the 
members of the hunting party; on their 
behalf Hauptmann has for the first time 
invented a dignified yet characteristic style, 
abounding in metaphor ; even in the ‘ Ver- 
sunkene Glocke’ there was too great a ten- 
dency to allusiveness. The character of the 
true princely consort Sidselill is compounded 
of quite romantic elements. She is a fairy- 
like figure, as the name even indicates—one 
of those women whom the longing of men 
creates, who is all charm and all child, 
but with a touch of hidden passion, a 
dreamer whose unattainable dreams are 
transformed into wishes. She reminds one 
a little of the forms Burne-Jones loved to 
paint, but she is not quite so pure and 
chaste. Still, no matter how much romanti- 
cism is interwoven in Hauptmann’s farce, 
the realistic parts in it are the best. 

Max Halbe’s new play ‘Das tausend- 


_jahrige Reich’ takes us into a mystical 


world. Its subject is the old dream that 
Christ would come again to establish an 
earthly kingdom of happiness and gentle 
peace—a conception which Christianity has 
taken over as a legacy from Judaism. Max 
Halbe plants this dream in the heart of a 
man of the people, a village blacksmith. 
While famine prevails in the land and re- 
volutionary bands are stirring up strife— 
for this is the year 1848—this village black- 
smith collects a company of the faithful, to 
await the coming of the Lord. Himself he 
regards as his Lord’s chosen instrument. 
His wife had been seduced before her mar- 
riage by the owner of the estate. Once in 
his youth, when performing sentry duty in 
face of the enemy, the desire for revenge 
overcame him, and he pointed his gun at 
this nobleman; at that moment he was 
himself struck by a bullet. He saw in this 
the finger of God, as also in the cruel, 
sudden death of his child. This could not 
have been his child, he reasoned, but the 
seducer’s; his wife must have been unfaith- 
ful even after marriage. With these convic- 





tions, against which all assurances are un- 
availing, he drives his wife to death and his 
daughter into the arms of the betrayer. 

The criticism to which Hauptmann’s farce 
is liable applies in an even greater degree to 
Halbe’s play ; the work crumbles to pieces 
when considered as a whole. It is not only 
in composition that Halbe fails; he lacks 
a harmonious, steady outlook on life which 
would have helped him to a solution of the 
conflict. This is a shortcoming shown afresh 
in every new work of Halbe’s. ‘Das tausend- 
jahrige Reich’ lacks an internal dénoiment. 
Instead, the third and fourth acts give twosuc- 
cessive external dénotiments. The blacksmith’s 
wife has sought her own death; her funeral 
has taken place. The village pastor accuses 
him, in presence of the whole congregation, 
of presumption, and lays the guilt of her 
death upon him. He calls on God to bear 
testimony on his behalf. At that moment 
comes a flash of lightning; his forge is set 
on fire. God, as deus ex machind, has pro- 
nounced judgment. That is the third act. 
In the fourth the blacksmith reappears, 
shaken in the very foundations of his 
being, at issue with his God and himself. 
He now joins a revolutionary rabble, which 
he has hitherto held in detestation. They 
arrange an act of violence against the lord 
of the estate. Then the blacksmith learns 
his daughter’s disgrace. He throws himself 
into the water from the same bridge whence 
his wife sought her death. But what has 
all this to do with the original problem and 
its solution? In spite of this unsatisfactory 
conclusion, one cannot fail to recognize 
genuine force in the conception of these 
tough primitive forms and the treatment of 
the dialogue; but it is a force which lacks 
wisdom. 

The happy fairyland of romanticism is 
revealed in Ludwig Fulda’s fairy play ‘ Das 
Schlaraffenland.’ An apprentice, to whom 
reality refuses all that his heart desires, 
and grants him only the objects of his 
aversion, enters Lazyland (Schlaraffenland) 
in a dream. There he meets with all his 
coveted delights—sweet dreams and pretty 
girls. He even attains the honour of a 
throne in Lazyland. But in the midst of 
his bliss he discovers that work is a con- 
diment which even the sweetest of dainties 
cannot dispense with. He tries to intro- 
duce work into Lazyland, and this leads to 
terrible disturbances, so that he is glad 
enough to wake up once more in the reality 
he had despised. This little piece abounds 
in pleasant passages and graceful details. 
Only Fulda has in too great abundance 
what is lacking in Halbe—artistic wisdom. 
In Fulda it obtrudes everywhere, holding 
fair Caprice in leading-strings and keeping 
her from sporting at will. Still worse, the 
wisdom that Fulda serves up is of a very com- 
monplace character, and can be had free and 
gratis from any reader or primer. ‘‘ Work 
sweetens existence ’’—who ever doubted it? 
If we are to travel to fairyland and bring 
back no better spoil than this, it is hardly 
worth the trouble of taking the journey; 
and even fairyland seems but a barren 
steppe when regarded through pedagogic 
spectacles. These complaints of Fulda apply 
also to Rudolph Lothar. His masque 
‘Konig Harlekin’ is too rich in fine 
language, too poor in construction and 
temperament. The subject-matter is in- 





teresting enough. A poor harlequin loves 
his columbine ; he kills the wicked prince, 
and, cleverly getting himself up to imitate 
his appearance, becomes king, but is thank- 
ful at last to lay aside this bitter and dis- 
appointing dignity and run away with his 
columbine. The plot goes to pieces in 
Lothar’s hands; there is a lack of unity 
and consistency in characterization which 
weakens also the satirical effect. 

The grotesque kind of romanticism 
specially associated with the name of 
E. T. A. Hoffmann has found a representa- 
tive among our younger writers in the 
person of Frank Wedekind. His ‘ Kammer- 
singer’ treats of a popular Wagnerian 
‘“‘star,” who is adored by females of every 
sort and description, but is merely bored by 
all this worship, and solely concerned with 
the punctual fulfilment of his engagements, 
even at the moment when one of the women 
whose heart he has broken commits suicide 
in his room. Here the artist’s deliberate 
intention is caricature, and in these few 
short scenes he reveals a peculiar grotesque 
talent with a tendency to the abnormal—real 
talent, but talent that is hardly likely to bear 
artistic fruit of a high and serious character. 

A new romantic literature seems to be 
making way in Germany, and it is note- 
worthy that the various tendencies of 
romantic art are already indicated in the 
few dramatic works with which I have 
dealt, not one of which, by the way, has 
achieved a lasting success. Still more 
noteworthy is the circumstance that interest 
in the drama is weakening, or rather has 
actually diminished this last winter in 
favour of other forms of literary production. 
Still, the hitherto prevalent realism has 
made itself felt on the stage in the past 
twelve months too; in fact, it can lay 
claim to the few successes that have been 
achieved. 

Georg von Ompteda presents a picture of 
military feeling in his little one-act play 
‘Worth,’ an unambitious piece, which yet 
satisfies the most exacting demands in its 
simple and poetic expression. There are 
really only two scenes—one before the 
battle, the other after the victory. Father 
and son—the elderly general and the youth- 
ful lieutenant, his only child—are seated 
side by side, and the boy talks enthusiastic- 
ally of his first impressicns of battle. His 
eager heart overflows; he sees the future 
full of promise, and he confides to his father 
a secret love message for his sweetheart at 
home, in case he should not survive the battle. 
The storm of battle is over; the survivors 
are gathered together, a diminished handful, 
and the general sends out a search party to 
find his son. In silence they bring him back 
the badge, which a bullet has pierced. He 
pulls himself together, and gives the order, 
“Caps off; let us pray for the fallen com- 
rades.” The treatment of the mood of death 
among the soldiers may recall Sudermann’s 
‘Fritzchen’; but the feeling in Ompteda is 
deeper and purer, and the few scenes are 
animated by something of the true soldierly 
spirit, which here, at any rate, is the true 
human spirit too. Compared with Ompteda’s 
little piece, the play which is regarded as 
the great dramatic suécess of the year, 
Max Dreyer’s ‘Probekandidat,’ appears 
somewhat threadbare. It owed its suc- 
cess to its ‘‘ purpose,” and this is laud- 
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able enough, but, like every other 
purpose, it tends to injure what is the 
chief aim of all art, the purely human 
interest ; in fact, it is truth that suffers. A 
young teacher during his probationary 
period expounds Darwinian views to the 
highest class in the natural history lesson. 
The school comes under clerical influence, 
the head master is a time-server, and the 
young probationer is called upon to retract 
his statements in a public lesson. The 
pressure of domestic circumstances compels 
him to consent; but when it comes to the 
point, and he looks into the clear eyes of 
his pupils, the truth overwhelms him with 
irresistible force, and instead of retracting, 
he confirms his previous statements with 
greater emphasis. He is dismissed, he loses 
his sweetheart, but in his heart he feels a 
sense of victory, and the play ends with an 
epigram. The tendency, as already stated, 
is laudable, but the mode of conducting war 
against obscurantism is childish. The re- 
cantation scene of this modern Uriel Acosta 
is a pathetic impossibility ; a silent tragedy 
euch as, unfortunately, is growing more and 
more frequent in the Germany of to-day is 
transformed into a noisy spectacular piece. 


Still, there is compensation for the main | 





incident, to which the play owes its great | 
| Still it is noteworthy that Wildenbruch’s 


success, in a number of minor episodes, a 
few strongly drawn characters, and some 
humorous descriptions. Dreyer is no genius, 
but he knows so well how to make the most 
of his capacity that he has come to be 
regarded as one of the theatrical writers on 
whom we can most safely rely. 

Compared with Ompteda’s and Dreyer’s 
moderate realism the consistent realism of 
the Viennese writer J. J. David, lately 
manifested in a play ‘Neigung’ and in a 





novel ‘Am Wege Sterben,’ seems but the | 
| characteristic of these hasty enthusiasms—a 


clinging to a literary tendency whose day is 
over. David’s colouring is grey upon grey; 


there is a sunless effect about his pictures ; | 


he has a sort of affection for misery, whether 
material or spiritual. 
most honest of writers; there is something 
robust and masculine about his manner. 
His outlook on life points to subjective ex- 
perience, and though we may not feel 
attracted to seek him, it is well worth while 
to have found him. David probably clings 
consciously to an antiquated school from 
inward conviction, while another Viennese 
writer, Hermann Bahr, is an eager seeker 
after the very latest fashions and fresh un- 
tried sensations. Even in his plays ‘ Der 
Athlet’ and ‘ Josephine’ he is just a feuille- 
ton writer, and builds up his pieces out of 
piquant conceits, clever but superficial. In 
‘Josephine’ he presents the young Bona- 
parte as an enamoured dreamer, a foolish 
fantasist, and, finally, as a calculated 
and conceited fool. All he wants is to 
inspire amazement. The lower class of 
Parisian boulevard literature is his model 
and standard. Compared with this ultra- 
modern theatrical feuilletonist, Oskar 
Biumenthal, who has long been established 
on these lines, appears quite simple and 
harmless in his ‘Als ich wiederkam,’ a 
sequel to ‘Im weissen Rossl.’ 

Ernst von Wildenbruch has always occu- 
pied a peculiar position, isolated from all 
literary tendencies of the day. This he 
continues to do; Schiller was, and still is, 
his model. And in truth Wildenbruch’s 


Still he is one of the | 


strength, like that of his great prototype, 
lies in enthusiasm. His new historic tragedy, 
‘Die Tochter des Erasmus,’ is a drama of 
enthusiasm. Passionate love for German 
nationality and patriotic sentiment, for pure 
doctrine and unfettered belief, enthusiasm 
for the capacity for enthusiasm, animates 
the whole play. Even the dramatic situation 
depends on it. Erasmus of Rotterdam 
appears as the cool, sceptical critic; Hutten, 
at first his friend, is the enthusiast. Eras- 
mus’s daughter is naturally her father’s 
true child, all reason and calm calculation ; 
it is her love for Hutten that effects the 
great transformation in her. As his mis- 
tress she follows him into banishment and 
misery. At last the score has to be settled 
between his daughter and Erasmus, now 
grown an old man. Then she, the dis- 
graced and abandoned in the eyes of the 
world, renounces him, and breaks her 
staff over him. Enthusiasm is every- 
thing. Each separate scene abounds in it, 
while the limits of probability—even of 
possibility—are boldly overstepped. But 
Wildenbruch’s enthusiasm is so genuine, 
so thoroughly the poet’s own nature, and 


| combined with such strong, though some- 


what violent theatrical instinct, that it carries 
the great mass of spectators along with it. 


plays have never made way far beyond the 
borders of North Germany or Prussia, 
where every fibre of his being is rooted. 
Nor is there any question that Wilden- 
bruch’s best work, in spite of the fact that 
his reputation is founded on his theatrical 
achievement, is really only to be found in 
his short stories. Without any exaggera- 
tion, I may say that the excellence of his 
writings is in inverse ratio to their length; 
the shorter the better. This is, in fact, the 


flicker, and they are gone. 

Wildenbruch’s actual age is fifty-five, and 
his literary peculiarities place him midway 
between two generations of writers, which 


_are just now fashioning the literature of 





Germany. Only ten years ago, when young 
naturalism was running a tilt at all tradi- 
tion, a literary feud broke out between 
the two generations, and the not specially 
distinctive watchwords “Truth” and 
‘* Beauty ” were bandied to and fro. The 
transformation that has taken place in 
our literature has changed all that. It 
was not so much an ideal of beauty as a 
weak surrender to romantic sentiment that 
characterized the literary peculiarities of 
former generations. It is natural enough 
that to-day, when the bugle cry of romanti- 
cism is rallying the younger writers, the con- 
trast between the two generations should 
give way to a stronger feeling of natural 
kinship. This inner community is most 
strongly marked in the domain of fiction. 
Paul Heyse’s ‘Neues Marchenbuch’ is 
the work of a man of seventy, but after his 
‘Neue Gedichte’ it is unquestionably the 
best product of his old age. These tales 
are simple and unpretending, some of 
them only fresh versions or interpretations 
of old fairy tales; but there is unusual 
grace in their form, and they are pervaded 
by a peculiar restrained humour accompanied 
by a tinge of sadness. These new fairy 


stories of Heyse’s make up a book of wisdom, 
a smiling wisdom which not only pardons, 





but even seems to love human weaknesses 
and a cheerful divergence from the narrow 
path of chilly duty. For instance, in the 
little tale ‘ Holdrio’ the young prince is an 
odious prig until he finds in Holdrio, who 
symbolizes frivolity, the tutor he needs. 
The two together commit many a wise and 
many a foolish prank, but when the prince 
has grown to manhood and mounts the 
royal throne, Holdrio hands in his resigna- 
tion. Not till the hour of his death does 
the old king again behold this comrade of 
his youth. Then he reaches out his hand 
to him and utters his thanks: ‘Of all the 
many and great blessings which the Lord 
has granted me during the coursé of my 
long life, nothing inspired such true joy and 
heartfelt happiness as the silly pranks to 
which you enticed me in my merry youth.” 
All who know and love Heyse recognize his 
special manner and his fine, broad humanity 
in this little tale. His romantic feeling 
weaves the delicate fragrant material into a 
little story like ‘Dryas’; and if Heyse’s 
romanticism reminds one of Fulda among the 
younger writers, the comparison is not alto- 
gether to Fulda’s advantage. The most 
original contribution to the ‘ Marchenbuch’ 
is unquestionably ‘Die Nixe.’ The actual 
story is a very simple one. A young fisher- 
man catches a water-nymph in his net and 
carries her home, and is only too glad 
presently to get rid of his saucy guest, the 
rather as the opportunity offers of bringing 
home a quite unexceptionable human being 
as his bride. The treatment of this nymph, 
her daring natural power, her native 
wildness, is delightful. We are reminded 
of one of Boécklin’s pictures as we see her 
seated ona tub in the cottage, tearing a live 
fish to pieces and swallowing it raw. 
Nature moods take form in her, and there 
is a tender, often elegiac feeling for nature 
that resounds through nearly all these 
stories and confers on them their artistic 
charm. 

A romantic, or at any rate anti-culture 
sentiment also inspires P. K. Rosegger’s 
new novel ‘Erdsegen.’ It is a peasant’s 
cottage among his own native mountains, a 
cottage like that where he was born himself, 
which Rosegger now enters; and he draws 
a contrast, sharp and, alas! didactic, 
between the patriarchal existence on 
mountain heights and life in a great city. 
A young journalist lays a wager that he 
will hire himself out for a year as a farm 
servant. The letters addressed to the town 
by the disguised youth make up the story. 
Little by little the unaccustomed hard toil 
gains upon him, and the simple, uniform, 
devout existence wins his heart, as he is 
gradually transformed from the servant into 
the friend and counsellor of his employers. 
The daughter of the family whose service 
he has entered is seduced by the school- 
master in the village below; our hero tries 
to prove to the man that it is his duty to 
marry her, and, when he declines, marries 
the girl himself. He decides to buy a farm 
and live as a peasant among peasants. If 
we are somewhat repelled by this resolve, 
combined with the marriage, the very 
obtrusive moral is even more tiresome. In 
spite of their passions and errors, which 
Rosegger does not seek to conceal, these 
peasants are as much idealized in their 
sentiments as the shepherds and shepherd- 
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esses, the Daphnis and Chloe of the old 
pastorals. This feeling degenerates into an 
attack on all culture and the simplest imple- 
ments of every-day comfort. This attack 
on civilization, which grows more and more 
marked towards the end of the book, over- 
powers the alluring note which characterized 
the beginning so peacefully. My criticism 
of Dreyer may be repeated here: every 
didactic purpose, no matter what its 
character, tends to destroy art and to injure 
its internal probability. 

The same civilization which Rosegger 
desires to banish from his world becomes 
in Adolf Wilbrandt a refined intellectual 
culture, the force that sustains life. Wil- 
brandt, another distinguished representa- 
tive of the older generation in our literature, 
delights in depicting as the leading figure 
of his stories an ideal of free, intellectual, 
ethical manhood, such as he cherishes in 
his own heart. To this man he assigns 
a réle as educator; that is the subject 
of all his novels, and of his two latest 
stories ‘Erika’ and ‘Das Kind.’ A man 
of this sort saves the ‘child,’ a sweet 
young girl, from losing her heart to an 
empty fine-spoken coxcomb. Another such 
man solves the situation in ‘Erika.’ Here 
a husband, who has betrayed his friend’s 
wife, as a result loses faith in his own, and 
breaks up the happiness of their married 
life; but Wilbrandt has not succeeded in 
developing this situation to its logical con- 
clusion. This failure is the more striking 
since one of our younger writers, Max 
Dreyer, treated this same situation clearly 
and convincingly in his first play, ‘ Drei.’ 

Adalbert Meinhardt’s new volume of 
stories, ‘ Allerleirauh,’ is dedicated to Paul 
Heyse, a fact that is interesting as a symbol 
of an inner rapprochement between the 
two generations. In the matter of form 
Adalbert Meinhardt has learnt much from 
Heyse; but her new stories—for it is a 
woman’s pseudonym—reveal a very different 
view of life. The moods to which these 
stories are set represent a variety of scales, 
but all bear the impress of irony. They 
range from the gentle, light, and tender 
irony of ‘Jung sein’ to the cutting irony of 
‘Der Besuch,’ and the grotesque satire of 
‘Der Bruder des verlornen Sohnes.’ The 
characters are always delicately drawn, 
more especially in ‘Ein Kopf von Helleu,’ 
in which the problem of the love of a 
man of education for a humble servant 
girl is treated in an original fashion. 
Adalbert Meinhardt delights in seeking 
out uncommon characters, tracing mental 
peculiarities; but all means are subordinated 
to the end of combining individual 
phenomena into a universal picture. It is 
this very point that characterizes the 
advance which the modern realistic novel 
has brought about in our literary tendencies; 
instead of an accidental picture it affords a 
| esayen of life and the universe. Its work 

as gained in depth. Inner contemplation 
has been added to study of the external 
world. The increased transparency of the 
composition, the greater richness of the 
colouring, are merely concomitants of this 
one important advance. 

This is evident in ‘Thekla Liidekind,’ a 
novel by Wilhelm von Polenz. It is an 
educational romance, of the kind that 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ made popular in German 





literature, a book in which life itself plays 
the part of the educator. Thekla Liidekind 
is one of those women whose very purity 
and goodness mark them out as victims of a 
cruel fate; but in the end all things must 
work towards the inward strengthening 
and spiritual confirmation of those that are 
pure in heart. Such is the real theme of 
the book. Thekla Liidekind first learns 
from an old maiden aunt whom she loves 
how to fashion her life. She gains her first 
conception of love, which seeks to serve its 
neighbour and yet maintain its internal 
freedom. She rejects the first suitor who 
presents himself and also the noisy wooing 
of her childhood’s comrade. For all this 
she succumbs to a man whose external 
attractions conceal the poverty and coarseness 
of his true nature. Her marriage becomes 
a martyrdom, but it serves to strengthen 
her character. She insists firmly on a 
divorce from her husband; then she has to 
fight for the possession of her child, and to 
conduct its education unaided. This child 
is the last of her educators, and in its life 
she learns once more to love life, which has 
treated her so ill. Thus the book ends. 
Some of the characters are drawn with 
insufficient distinctness, some are rather 
conventional in treatment, and now and then 
there is a want of sequence in the develop- 
ment of character, but Thekla Liidekind 
is delicately and consistently drawn, and the 
whole book shows signs of spiritual depth. 
The book is good, as marking an advance, 
not only in Polenz’s own development, but 
also in the present position of our fiction 
as a whole. The same may be even 
more emphatically asserted of Georg von 
Ompteda’s novel ‘Eysen.’ Polenz bases his 
picture on the individual fortunes of one 
person, while Ompteda’s ‘ Eysen’ rests on a 
broader basis. The book bears the charac- 
teristic sub-title ‘Deutscher Adel um 
1900,’ and describes the fortunes of a whole 
family, the Von Eysens; but though the 
interest is equally directed to a variety of 
figures, artistic unity is by no means lack- 
ing. The characters bear a distinctive 
impress, yet at the same time have some- 
thing of the typical; such are the old 
minister of the Emperor William I., a type 
of painful conscientiousness ; the industrious 
and intelligent Prussian staff officer; the 
easygoing, blustering, and actually feeble 
landjunker, and his son the gay, fast 
cavalry officer, a frequenter of the race- 
course and deeply in debt; young Eysen, who 
is ruined by half-understood democratic ideas 
and false ambition ; the pocr noble lady, who 
falls a victim to the first seducer that comes 
her way; the Court parasites of one of 
the pettiest of petty German princes. The 
fortunes of these members of one family turn 
out now well, now ill, but in every case they 
are controlled by the same fate. Ompteda 
sets up work in his novel as the sword of 
judgment—work of every kind and descrip- 
tion. Those who cannot work and suit their 
work to the requirements of the present day 
must in any case go to the wall. ‘Eysen’ 
is a serious book, and the spirit that 
animates it suggests Freytag’s ‘Soll und 
Haben.’ Ompteda has avoided all didactic 
purpose; every one of his characters is 
drawn with equal affection. 

Compared with the evident marks of 
progress shown by Polenz and Ompteda, 





the new books by Gabriele Reuter, 
author of ‘Aus guter Familie,’ and 
Wilhelm Hegeler convey a distinct im- 
pression of arrested development. In her 
new novel ‘ Frau Biirgelin und ihre Séhne’ 
Gabriele Reuter has painted too obviously 
in grey on grey the picture of the mistaken 
education given by a mother to her sons, 
whose destiny she tries to fashion according 
to her own wishes, and who in spite of this 
go and must go their own way. Into this 
simple tale, which is not without striking 
outward characterization, all kinds of dis- 
agreeable details and unpleasantness are 
dragged in in a most offensive manner, 
evidently from a mere hankering after the 
sensational. A similar desire is evident 
in Wilhelm Hegeler’s new novel ‘ Ingenieur 
Horstmann.’ MHegeler may in the first 
instance have conceived an _ interesting 
psychological problem. A member of the 
lower classes works his way unaided to 
the position of a distinguished engineer, 
and, through seeking an entry to those 
social circles which correspond to_ his 
new position, suffers shipwreck. This 
problem is treated with a too crude 
psychology; the characterization constantly 
degenerates into caricature; the action 
bristles with horrors, which in themselves 
are opposed to all probability. The literary 
quality does not correspond to the literary 
ambition. That is always a bad sign. 
Compared with the works of Hegeler and 
Gabriele Reuter, unambitious and readable 
novels written for amusement only seem to 
gain in value; such are among this year’s 
products ‘Die ewige Burg,’ by Rudolph 
Stratz, and ‘Besser Herr als Knecht,’ by 
Fedor von Zobeltitz. 

Naturally enough the newly awakened 
romantic sentiment has sought its first 
expression in poetry. This sentiment had 
been—one might almost say—methodically 
cultivated by the group of young poets who 
clustered round the ‘ Blatter fiir die Kunst,’ 
with Stefan George and Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal as their most distinguished re- 
presentatives. Verlaine and Rossetti were 
indicated as among their chief models, and 
frequent translations made from their verses. 
This young group of poets are not wanting 
in genuine lyrical achievement; their poems 
suggest the feeling inspired by some old 
park with its half-ruined rococo splendour 
—something of the genuinely picturesque. 
But their art is too studied, rare and 
“precious” images are too common, there 
is an effort after out-of-the-way and curious 
effects, where ordinary simple ones lie 
ready to hand; they are decked out with 
most elaborate adornment, and satiated 
feelings cry out for some pure, simple child’s 
song as a last new sensation. There are 
some true notes in this art, but they are 
spoilt by this excess of decadence—a de- 
cadence not even experienced, but only 
assumed. Self-conscious and laboured, this 
art appeals but to a few. 

Detlev von Liliencron, who is without 
question the strongest of our modern 
lyrists, also shows an inclination towards 
studied effects; his poems have a tinge too 
of departed rococo splendour. But he pos- 
sesses a warm masculine temperament 
which carries one away; a daring humour 
which can make head against life pervades 
the elegiac atmosphere; and when his poems 
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originate in mystic sentiment this mysticism 
springs from true nature feeling. The few 
new poems which have appeared this year 
in the collection ‘Nebel und Sonne’ demon- 
strate afresh all his qualities, and also all 
his eccentricities. At any rate, Liliencron 
knows how to give the simpie events of 
life their fullest lyrical value. There is a 
curious contradiction about his moods, but 
no matter what their character, their effect 
is genuine. Still, he, too, has hitherto 
failed to secure a large public. 

A popular, but by no means undeserved 
success has been achieved by Anna Ritter’s 
verses. She has returned to a simpler 
manner, and speaks from the heart. A large 
part—in fact, the greater part—of these 
poems consist of laments for her husband’s 
early death; her sorrow is not without 
individual modulations, and her thoughts 
find original expression. Her songs breathe 
forth warm, passionate longing, but that 
does not impair their beauty. She remains 
within the well-defined limits of what is 
approved in esthetics, and shows no eager- 
ness for innovations. But her perceptions 
are open to natural impressions, especially 
those of a violent character; her language is 
rich in images, and her verse is spirited. 

A new representative of Thought-poetry, 
Germany’s child of sorrow, has arisen in 
the person of the Swiss poet Carl Spitteler. 
His epic ‘ Olympischer Friihling,’ of which 
the first part,‘ Auffahrt,’ has been pub- 
lished, treats of the ascent of the gods 
from Erebus to Olympus after the fall of 
Chronus. Profound and daring personifica- 
tions abound ; the mythological dress serves 
to express the result of personal experience 
and discovery. As so often happens in 
‘attempts of this kind, a good deal is left in 
a sketchy condition, but at the same time 
there is sufficient originality in construction 
and expression to be attractive. There is 
nothing antique about it except the actual 
subject. Both matter and form are in- 
trinsically German, and Hans Sachs suggests 
himself as a model rather than Homer. In 
spite of the return to romantic feeling, the 
joy in beauty which pervades this poem has 
some of the startling and surprising effect 
of an anachronism. 

In the domain of literary criticism a 
return to romanticism is observable, but it 
is rather temperamental than critical. The 
number of books which examine into the 
writers of our romantic period of litera- 
ture and the werld of romantic feeling is 
increasing. The first mention is due to 
Ricarda Huch’s ‘Aus der Friihzeit der 
Romantik,’ which paints delicately and 
skilfully portraits of Novalis and the women 
of his group. 

No less evident, though of a different 
character, is the romantic feeling in Julius 
Rodenberg’s ‘Jugenderinnerungen.’ It is 
not only that in its pages some of the 
romanticists figure, such as old Varnhagen; 
it is the spirit in which this refined and con- 
fidential book is conceived which, in spite of 
all the delicate detail of realistic painting, 
is really romantic. The longing for a calm 
collected past has inspired these memoirs, and 
draws a veil, in part concealing, in part 
transfiguring, over pictures of old Hanover, 
Berlin, and of London too. The figures we 


encounter in these reminiscences of youth— 
Marschner, the composer; Emanuel Deutsch, 





the writer on the Talmud ; Ferdinand Freili- 
grath, the poet of freedom—are all lovingly 
drawn, and this affection is transferred to 
the reader ; a strong lyrical feeling pervades 
the book. These memoirs of Rodenberg’s 
need to be enjoyed in peaceful retirement, 
while Ludwig Bamberger’s ‘ Erinnerungen,’ 
which have been edited since his death by 
his friend Paul Nathan, introduce the 
reader into a brilliant social circle. Paris 
of the Second Empire is revealed to 
him. 
of all the celebrated men and women of the 
time display them to the life, and the witty 
conversationalist, such as Bamberger shows 
himself even in this last book, illustrates 
characteristic traits and details of their life 
in a series of piquant anecdotes. With 
equal charm the able politician who helped 
to restore German unity and the admirable 
economic authority speak from these pages. 

Even before the actual close of the nine- 
teenth century the German literature of that 
period, including its very latest products, 
has found an historian in Richard M. 
Meyer. The book is characteristic in a bad 
sense. Nowadays we try to hurry on every- 
thing artificially, even literary development, 
and are anxious to contemplate the present 
in the mirror of historic treatment. If the 
task which Meyer has set himself is in any 
case insoluble, his attempt, judged on its 
own merits, is most inadequate. It is dis- 
connected, superficial, and hurriedly put to- 
gether, and does not give the slightest idea 
of what is now called literary research in 
Germany. I only mention it as a warning. 
It is pleasant to turn from this compila- 
tion of Meyer’s to Herman Grimm’s latest 
collection of essays, ‘Fragmente.’ Grimm’s 
delicate, refined style shows to advantage 
in this new work, and these fragments 
attain unity through the strong indivi- 
duality of their author. 

Once more let me cast a glance over the 
literature of the past year. Whether even 
a single one of the many works discussed 
here will survive to tell later generations of 
themode and matter of our thoughts is hard to 
say. No masterly genius has produced a work 
of power; but there are signs of serious and 
conscientious work, and these must lead to 
progress. In literature, as elsewhere, serious 
work retains its value. 

A new romantic movement is making way 
in art. Whether it will bear fruit who shall 
say? Yet to me it seems to originate in an 
awakening desire for greater depth and 
thoughtfulness, and the longing that still 
seeks timidly and hesitatingly for expression 
is a holiday yearning after inner contempla- 
tion. If this be so, the fruits cannot fail to 
appear. Ernst HEILzorn. 


HOLLAND. 

Ir is some twenty years now since De 
Nieuwe Gids arose to teach new ways in 
literature. The movement swept over the 
country like a huge wave, and caused an 
immense disturbance, for the bold behaviour 
of the young authors, their courageous 
criticism of their predecessors, and espe- 
cially their coinage of new and strange 
expressions, roused a storm of anger and 
indignation. But at the same time a band 
of admirers gathered around them with 
an enthusiasm equal to the indignation 
displayed on the other side. And for 
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many years the battle went on fiercely. It 
looked as if both parties were determined 
to fight ‘‘to the bitter end,” but at length 
the opposition to the “new literature” was 
abandoned slowly and sullenly. The older 
generation gave way. It continued writing 
in its own old-fashioned style—though modi- 
fied to a great extent by contact with its 
adversaries—but it stopped criticizing. So 
that there is nowadays not one periodical 
which would not gladly accept a manuscript 
of any of those ‘‘ reformers ”’ who have been 
so bitterly. sneered at in its columns. Con- 
sequently the reformers of 1880 have won. 

But now a curious feature seems to show 
itself on the surface. It looks as if the 
reformers, lacking the stir of an opposition, 
are losing their former activity—as if not 
only their own animosity had departed with 
the animosity of their opponents, but as if 
the very boldness and originality which were 
the blazing and amazing colours of their 
party had been lost in the long strife. 

It is a striking feature, indeed, of this 
year’s literature that not one of the 
“heroes” of 1880 appears in the front 
ranks. Now that everybody is ready to 
look upon them as the most illustrious 
masters of poetry, they make no sign; or 
they make their appearance in such an un- 
assuming way that one fails to recognize 
the dare-devils of twenty years ago, jesting 
with swords and playing with brilliant 
flakes of fire. 

Of the poets of 1880 there is only one, 
Albert Verwey, whose name appears among 
this year’s authors. He has issued some verses 
entitled ‘Het Brandende Braambosch’; 
but there is no trace in it of his former 
limpidity of style and brightness of con- 
ception. It is altogether a dense and heavy 
work of doubtful meaning, and here and 
there absolutely unintelligible. Every line 
looks as if it were the result of a last effort. 
I have read somewhere the supposition that 
this is only a temporary mood, that Verwey 
is in a period of change now which will pass 
over. I hope that it may be so. 

Van Deyssel, the thundering critic of the 
reformers, has simply reprinted his novel 
‘Een Liefde.’ The sad condition into which 
he has fallen forced him to blot out some 
passages and expressions which might have 
hurt the feelings of the ordinary reader— 
a striking instance of the limitation of the 
reformers’ public though the opposition be 
silenced. Van Eeden and Gorter remained 
absolutely silent during the past year, 
barring a few verses by the former in De 
Nieuwe Gids. He seems to be absorbed 
in his social experiments (somewhat on 
Tolstoi’s lines), and it looks, on the whole, 
as if those who devote themselves to social 
reform lose the aptitude or the desire for 
poetical production. Herman Gorter, since 
he has turned Socialist, is a poet no more. 
The same has been the case with Miss 
Henriette van der Schalk, who tried 
poetry for a short time, and has turned into 
a Social Democrat, a change which appa- 
rently has marked the close of her literary 
career. It is true that she has also got 
married. 

Kloos, the one of the reformers who is 
most esteemed by them, has gone on son- 
neteering in De Nieuwe Gids, and his lines, 
unlike Verwey’s, are smooth and easy- 
going. But if the mental effort was not 
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great, the poetical result is not considerable. 
‘These sonnets of ‘Adoration’ sound prettily, 
but one looks in vain for astriking thought 
ora deep emotion. The work is too easily 
done, as has been proved by Mr. Scharten, 
who wrote in De Arbeid some verses of 
the same kind and noted down the time 
he required for each of them: about five 
minutes! They were of about the same 
quality. 

This year’s literary event has been, 
instead of a prominent book, a sensational 
marriage, viz., of Mr. Kloos and Miss 
Jeanne Reyneke van Stuwe, a young author 
who has made her appearance with ‘ Harts- 
tocht’ (‘Passion’). This is a short novel in 
which the author describes the life of one 
whom she thinks to be a man of passion, but 
who is really nothing of the kind, merely 
a base and reckless rake. The book is 
crowded with superfluous descriptions of 
insignificant events, but the picture of two 
young men living together, with their pecu- 
liar doings and their peculiar talking, is 
well drawn, true to life. I do not know 
whether this is a compliment or not, the 
author being a young lady. She has also 
issued a collection of poems in praise of Mr. 
Kloos, which an outsider—I mean one who 
is neither Mr. Kloos nor Miss Reyneke— 
cannot help finding rather monotonous. 

An audacious book, concerned with real 
passion, has been written in ‘Als Kaf voor 
den Wind’ (‘ Like Chaff before the Wind’), 
by a lady who signs ‘Ethel Mac. 8.” 
The Olympian quiet of the narrative, and 
the «esthetic descriptions and dialogues in 
which the author indulges, remind me 
of Vosmaer; but the description becomes 
now and then of the Baedeker kind, and 
the author has treated her passionate per- 
sons too coolly. Yet the book remains an 
interesting one of a highly original stamp. 
Another young lady, Miss de Savornin Loh- 
man, has given a new proof of her sincerity 
in ‘Geloof’ (‘Faith’). Miss Lohman is 
altogether a remarkable figure in our 
literary world. Her family ranks among 
the foremost of fashionable supporters of 
Calvinism, yet she has broken deliberately 
with her surroundings, not only in matters 
of religion, but also of common behaviour 
and the paramount ideas of fashionable 
society. She is in open revolt, and her last 
novel is a cry of revolt against the thin 
and hollow masks which are often worn 
by fashionable faith. Her style is not 
elevated, nor was it so in her former novels. 
And it is a pity that this book isso much of 
a hasty sketch. Yet it strikes me as the 
outburst of an immense passion, of an 
utterly sincere conviction rising to a burning 
faith—against the creed of society. 

I wish I could say the same of Mr. Borel’s 
books, ‘Ken Droom in Tosari’ and ‘ Het 
Zusje.’ He professes to be true and simple, 
yet he creates a revolting impression of 
affectation and mannerism. Occasionally 
he says beautiful things, but especially in 
his descriptiors of nature he is apparently in 
sore need of adequate terms, which causes 
him to accumulate words like ‘‘ formidable,” 
‘‘immense,” and so forth (not in the 
Dutch equivalents, but simply the French 
words). This and the assumption of sim- 
plicity, which resembles now and then 
the stammering of a child, give his books 
a disagreeable touch of literary snobbery. 








Yet he is remarkable as an opponent of the 
realism of 1880. Although under the in- 
fluence of the Mieuwe Gids, writing in the 
peculiar literary slang which that periodical 
introduced into our language, he belongs 
to a younger generation, and stands up 
against the ultra-realistic tendencies of some 
of the former editors of that paper. Up 
till now he has ranked higher as a critic 
than as an author, though a good many 
people are delighted with his ecstatic books. 

The school which he opposes, that of 
naturalism, has produced some of the best 
fruits of this year’s harvest — snap-shots 
like Falkland’s (Heyermans’s) ‘ Schetsen’ 
(‘Sketches’) ; touching pictures of the poor 
man’s life, like ‘Zwervers’ (‘Ramblers’), 
by Van Hulzen; and, above all, the ‘Zeven 
Vertellingen’ (‘Seven Stories’), by De 
Meester. The art critic of the Meuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant treads Van Deyssel’s 
path rudely and coarsely, but with great 
skill and narrative power. 

As I have mentioned Heyermans I ought 
to note this year’s dramatic productions, in 
which he takes the lead with ‘ Het Zevende 
Gebod’ (‘The Seventh Commandment’). 
This tragi-comedy of love without marriage 
on a flat in the Quartier Latin of Amsterdam 
is on the same lines as the ‘Ghetto,’ of 
which a (very mutilated) English transla- 
tion has been introduced on the stage in 
London. In this, as in his above-named 
‘Schetsen,’ he shows a striking aptitude 
for observing small people’s doings and 
talking, to which—in connexion, perhaps, 
with the modern sociology of the piece—he 
owed an immense success, though the con- 
flicting elements of tragedy and comedy 
were associated in rather a poor way, and 
the dramatic building was careless and 
loose. Heyermans swept the stage. His 

iece had even a longer run than ‘Tobias 

olderman,’ a new opus of De Koo, the 
celebrated author of ‘De Candidatuur van 
Bommel.’ This second comedy was not so 
great a success as the first. De Koo, how- 
ever, shows himself also in this piece a really 
clever dramatic author, and a humourist of 
a thoroughly Dutch stamp—Dutch in the 
choice of his subjects, and Dutch also in 
the way of treating them. Two other dra- 
matists, Fokko Bos (with ‘Een Held’) and 
Van Bruggen (with ‘Het Nieuwe Evan- 
gelie’), enjoyed only a very short life on 
the stage. But they are new-comers, and 
both of them young. 

Close to realists of the stamp of 
Heyermans and De Meester stands the 
psychologist Coenen. His ‘ Bleeke Levens’ 
(‘Pale Lives’) contains some good specimens 
of subtle analysis of character, especially of 
those people who go about unnoticed by 
their neighbours. 

Couperus, who is perhaps the one of our 
authors whose renown has spread furthest, 
has turned to fairy-tales. ‘Fidessa’ (which 
here and there reminds one of Spenser’s 
‘Faery Queene’) is both interesting in its 
story and beautiful in the exquisite poetry 
of its language. The power of Couperus’s 
style still stands unparalleled in our modern 
literature. Héléne Lapidoth-Swarth seems 
to be declining. Neither in her prose 
(‘ Profieltjes’) nor in her latest verses does 
she attain the height of her former lyric 
expansion. It may be, however, that the 
extremely subjective character of her verses 





makes them less intelligible for people of a 
different nature. 

I have still to mention two authors, who 
ought, indeed, to have been mentioned 
before, viz. Vincent Loosjes and Augusta 
de Wit. The former produced in ‘ Kame- 
leon’ an interesting novel, well devised and 
finely constructed, with a careful study of cha- 
racters. In its tendencies ‘ Kameleon’ comes 
near to ‘Geloof,’ but it is destitute of the 
fierce passion of Miss Lohman’s book. As 
to Miss Augusta de Wit, her ‘ Verborgen 
Bronnen’ (‘ Hidden Springs’) ought to have 
been mentioned before Borel’s descriptions 
of Indian scenery, as hers, in their sincere 
simplicity, rank higher and make a deeper 
impression, though she indulges too freely 
in romantic situations. Her ‘Facts and 
Fancies about Java’ (written in English) 
have been reprinted this year. 

Worthy of being mentioned are only a 
few other publications. ‘ De Familie de 
Regt,’ by La Chapelle-Roobol, is an interest- 
ing novel of the older literary type. ‘Op 
en om Soeka-Sepi,’ by Creusesol, offers a 
lively picture of life in the interior of Java; 
and Dompers’s ‘Sakinum,’ though it is 
more of a big pamphlet than a novel 
(and, besides, written in a very indifferent 
style), gives a striking idea of the life of 
the lower Javanese. The rest is—silence, 

C. K. Exour. 
HUNGARY. 

Very few of your readers are likely to 
remember an English volume on ‘The 
Failure of Geological Attempts made by the 
Greeks,’ which appeared in London about 
thirty-two years ago. Its author was Julius 
Schvarez, at the time a young Hungarian 
landed proprietor and politician. Since then 
he has become famous all over Europe from 
his work on the history of democracy, the 
latest part of which I mentioned in these 
columns last year. A monument of spirited 
and profound historical research, alas! re- 
mains a torso, Prof. Schvarcz having died 
a few months ago. Fortunately he lived to 
witness the publication of another book of 
his, a bulky ‘ History of Greece,’ with especial 
regard to “the history of Athens and its 
sources.’ His investigations are of the 
most thorough description, and his views, 
which are frequently original, differ widely 
from the traditional ones. Whatever one 
may think of his conclusions, one is bound to 
recognize in him a seeker after truth who 
regarded nothing else. And that he does 
not lack followers may be inferred from 
Prof. Gyula Gyomlai’s recent ‘ History 
of the Greeks,’ a work entirely based 
on the results of the late savant’s investiga- 
tions. Gyomlai writes conscientiously and 
fearlessly, his style is easy and distinguished, 
and his book is enjoyable and suggestive. 
Speaking of historical literature, I must 
not omit to mention the seventh volume of 
Lajos Kossuth’s ‘ Writings,’ edited by his 
son Ferencz, the leader of the Radical 
party in the present Parliament. Here, as 
everywhere, the national hero shows himself 
a fiery patriot and whole-hearted idealist. 
The appendix is particularly noteworthy, as 
it contains Kossuth’s political correspondence 
with Victor Emmanuel, Jérbme Napoléon, 
and other persons of rank. In view of 
the rapid development of our metropolis in 
recent and present times, Ignaz aa 
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monograph on ‘ The History of Budapest | 


in the Eighteenth Century’ is of no slight 
interest, the more so as it reads like a fasci- 
nating novel. It is decidedly a valuable 
contribution to the history of civilization. 
The author knows how to arrange his rich 
materials attractively and systematically. 

There are several good performances to 
be noticed in the history of literature and 
art. Of the Academy of Science’s publica- 
tion (edited by Janos Vaczy) of the important 
correspondence of Ferencz Kazinczy—one 
of our classics—the ninth volume has been 
issued. One of our best lyric poets, Sindor 
Endridy, has edited splendid ‘ Pictures of 
Contemporary Hungarian Literature’ in 
French, for distribution among visitors to the 
Paris Exhibition; they are full of beauties, 
and free from dull phrases or dry details; a 
Magyar version has also appeared. Our 
leading philosopher, Bernat Alexander, has 
provided a new and critical edition of 
Madiach’s Faust-like ‘Tragedy of Man,’ 
with clever annotations; while Melchior 
Palagyi has selected the author of this 
tragedy as the subject of a lengthy and 
enthusiastic biography, ‘The Life and Poetry 
of Imre Madiach.’ Palagyi’s conception of 
his hero is too affectionate; it is sometimes 
biassed, so as to provoke contradiction. He 
occupies fresh ground in declaring his hero 
to be as great in lyrics as he is generally 
considered in philosophical drama, and in 
holding Madach’s masterly play to be partly 
a mirror of his innermost soul, partly an 
allegory of the three epochs of Hungarian 
history through which the poet lived. 
Another noteworthy biography is Paul 
Erdélyi’s of ‘ Balint Balassa,’ a famous poet 
and soldier of the sixteenth century. Our 
leading musical writer, Kornel Abranyi, 
senior, has just published an imposingly 
comprehensive and bulky, splendidly got- 
= 3 volume on ‘Hungarian Music in the 

ineteenth Century.’ It contains seventy 
chapters, attractively written and accom- 
panied by abundance of facsimiles of music, 
autographs, &c. 

In poetry I need only mention Sandor 
Feleki’s ‘ Wandering Clouds,’ a collection of 
nearly a hundred pieces of genuine poetry of 
a dreamy sort, without a trace of artificiality 
in it. Feleki has a soft heart full of tender- 
ness and love of humanity. More satisfactory 
is the dramatic crop of the year. The author 
of the highly successful peasant play ‘The 
Wild Flower of Gyimes,’ which I noticed a 
few years ago, Istvin Géczy, has scored 
another success with his new farce. Al- 
though a trifle superficial in some respects, 
‘ Mother Earth’ testifies to a vigorous lite- 
rary individuality ; and the subject—agra- 
rian Socialism—being “in the air,” this 
production of an unusual literary talent 
made a deep impression upon the public. 
Elek Benedek, our great collector and pur- 
veyor of children’s literature, has for the 
first time ventured on the stage, and made 
the little ones happy with a charming fairy 
piece, entitled ‘Prince Unique.’ The best 
original play of the twelvemonth from a 
literary point of view is ‘ Learned Professor 
Hatvani,’ a pretty comedy in verse, by 
Emil Makai, the accomplished lyric poet. 
Hatvani, who lived in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, was the Faust of Hun- 
gary. Despite the great vulgarity and 
consequent roughness of the subject, the 





writer has succeeded in studding his play 
with plenty of delightful aphorisms and 
fine episodes; altogether it is a first-rate 
character-comedy without a trace of triviality. 
There is one more piece which, as the sub- 
ject will interest English readers, I may 
mention, although it was not successful and 
cannot be called good—Arpaéd Zigany’s 
‘Shakespeare.’ It is not without literary 
merits, more especially as regards stage 
craft, but in the treatment of persons and 
events the author takes such inadmissible 
liberties with historical truth that our best 
critics rightly declined to recognize in his 
‘Shakespeare’ a “ picture of the time,” as 
it was called on the playbill. 

The number of good novels has been 
remarkably small. Foremost stands old 
Jckai’s ‘Aged, but not Old,’ a highly fan- 
tastic romance, which created the more stir 
as the writer (who, by the way, is extremely 
pleased with the new selected English edition 
of his novels published by Messrs. Jarrold) 
gave up his widower’s state last year in his 
seventy-fifth year to marry a young lady of 
twenty, and the book is highly personal, 
though not autobiographical. Love and 
old age are the subjects round which 
the master’s extraordinary imagination re- 
volves. He squanders a whole mine of sar- 
casm, humour, self-mockery, bitter truth, 
and romantic extravagance. This strange 
production reads like a fascinating mixture 
of Boccaccio, Jules Verne, and E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann. Ferencz Herczeg, whose last novel 
or two had shown signs of weakness, has 
improved upon them in ‘ Among Strangers,’ 
to which he gives the form of ‘leaves from 
the diary of a governess.” Problems and the 
analysis of character are not his business, 
but he writes amiably, humorously, and 
tastefully. His description of the changes 
going on within the soul of the heroine is 
exceedingly clever, and gives the reader 
the greatest satisfaction. Géza Gdrdonyi be- 
longs to the best writers on our peasantry, 
and has a rather marked style. These two 
advantages have secured attention to his 
novel, ‘ Blue-eyed Mrs. Davidka,’ in spite 
of the naiveté of the workmanship. The 
superb figure of Gabor Gore, the rural 
judge, is a masterly creation. Versatile 
and widely-read Elek Benedek, author of 
‘Prince Unique,’ has also published a 
short but charming tale, ‘The Heart’s 
Book,’ the story of a prodigal who ulti- 
mately becomes a useful member of society. 
Some of the scenes of family life are as 
poetical as they are touching. Two more 
novels deserve mention. ‘The Last,’ by 
Dezsé Malonyay, the well-known bio- 
grapher of the late Michael Munkécsy, 
is a picture of a high-flown soul suffering 
from shattered nerves: the literary treat- 
ment of the curse of hereditary weakness 
is surprisingly good. Just as able is Arpad 
Abonyi’s ‘ Dying Gladiator,’ a minute ana- 
lysis of the inner struggles of the modern 
townsman, here a young sculptor at variance 
with himself. 

As for the short story, I need only men- 
tion two writers. Joseph Hevesi, editor of 
the Magyar Szalon, a first-rate Hungarian 
monthly, sends ‘Red Oranges’ to the lite- 
rary market, a basketful of the fine and 
ripe fruits of his elegant, though vigorous 
talent for narrative. Pleasing humour and 
light melancholy are the principal charac- 





teristics of these tales, the scenes of which 
are laid in Italy. Elek Benedek, again, is 
almost as good a hand at fiction as at 
juvenile literature. He-has simultaneously 
printed two volumes of short stories: 
‘Village Bohemians,’ exquisitely pretty 
rural narratives, with many sympathetic 
types, and ‘ Pigeons,’ in which each 
tale deals with a noble, high-minded, 
truly womanly heroine. There is no new 
story-book of Sandor Brédy’s to be noticed 
this time, but a novel and original under- 
taking of his, strongly reminding me of 
the kind of periodical once represented by 
the Spectator or the Tatler. Brédy has 
hit on the idea of editing —and he 
began doing so at the New Year—a stout 
monthly written entirely by himself. It 
is called Zhe White Book, and contains 
novels, tales, interviews, essays, reviews, 
criticisms, political articles, biographies, 
&e., all flowing from the facile pen of the 
writer, who is, at the same time, the 
proprietor of this remarkably successful 
periodical. Only a very popular author 
could venture on such an enterprise, and 
only one with such a marked and strong 
individuality as Brédy’s could carry it out 
with an expectation of profit. 

A son of the present Hungarian Minister 
for Commerce and Industry, Sandor Hege- 
diis, works the results of a long stay in 
America into a volume of charming, attrac- 
tive sketches full of “go” and colour, 
entitled ‘ Dissolving Views.’ Whenever the 
king of the feuilleton, Agai-Porzé (whom I 
have had occasion to praise in several of 
my previous surveys), adorns a colleague’s 
book with one of his sprightly prefaces, 
that book must be no bad one; and 
certainly ‘Old Hungarian Social Life,’ by 
that excellent talker D’Artagnan (Count 
Vay), is most interesting, full of graceful 
accounts of famous Magyar ladies, diplo- 
matists, soldiers, &c., of the second half of 
the eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries. 

In philosophy, which is not generally one 
of the strongest points of our literature, 
two new books are worth noticing. Géza 
Kenedi’s able ‘ Weaknesses’ are a collection 
of thirteen strong papers on topics which 
are ephemeral, it is true, but that does not 
prevent the book from being solid, and 
written throughout from a higher standpoint 
than is usually reached in the discussion of 
questions of the day. Much heavier reading 
is contained in ‘The Secret of Life,’ by Gyula 
Dietrich, whose ‘Social Questions’ I had 
the pleasure of mentioning a few years ago. 
The new volume consists of six long dis- 
sertations on dreaming, telepathy, &c., 
and the author again shows himself to be 
an able writer and well-read expert. Béla 
Ambrozovics’s ‘In the Interests of Science’ 
deals chiefly with the fundamental defects 
of modern scientific education in Hungary 
and elsewhere; and all this authority says 
here is so plausible that the little book has 
met with general recognition. Another im 
portant work treating of education is Erni 
Finaczy’s ‘ History of Hungarian Education 
under Maria Theresa,’ which begins where 
Aladér Molnaér’s well-known ‘History of 
Public Instruction in Hungary’ left off. 

A leading medical man in Budapest, 
Rezsi Temesviry, has published a work 
affording strange and unpleasant, but 
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highly interesting reading for students of 
folk- lore and ethnography, ‘Usages and 
Superstitions connected with Births and the 
Nursing of Infants in Hungary.’ The de- 
gree of industry with which he has col- 
lected his materials may be inferred from 
the fact that the volume, though far from 
thick, contains no fewer than twelve thou- 
sand details. 

Let me conclude with four noteworthy 
contributions to political and social economy. 
One of our most eminent public men, 
Alexander V. Matlekovits, has added to the 
long list of his works a very big one on 
‘The Kingdom of Hungary,’ an admirably 
impartial treatment of the development and 
statistics of this country since the proclama- 
tion of its independence (1867). In ‘ Studies 
in Social Politics’ Mand Somogyi, a 
gifted young economist, publishes seven- 
teen excellent papers on such subjects as 
Capital, Socialism, Trusts, &c., mostly 
written in a manner that promises well for the 
author’s future. Ferencz Kemény—secretary 
to the Hungarian Peace Society and member 
of the Permanent International Peace 
Office at Berne — has produced the first 
Hungarian book on the peace question— 
‘The Solution of the Peace Problem’; it 
is a most serious and brilliant study, by 
an expert, from a philosophico-pedagogical 
point of view. Tho first work in our language 
on another all-important subject is Andor 
Maday’s ‘ Woman’s Work,’ a highly valu- 
able contribution, fully deserving the 
general praise it met with owing to its 
impartiality, lucidity, and conciseness. Its 
chief advantage is, however, that it abounds 
in facts, the number of which is truly 
astonishing considering the smallness of the 
space into which they are compressed. 

Leorotp KarscuEr, 


ITALY. 

WE are forced to recognize the fact, 
singular though it be, that the most success- 
ful book of the year, from a literary as well 
as a commercial point of view, is a foreign 
production. It has awakened among us an 
echo of the enthusiasm with which the 
American public greeted Du Maurier’s 
popular novel ‘Trilby.’ Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz’s ‘Quo Vadis?’ has been received 
in Italy in a manner unprecedented in the 
case of any of the masterpieces of our own 
literature. First presented to Italian readers 
in the translation of Federigo Verdinois, 
and published by Detken, of Naples, ‘Quo 
Vadis?’ at once secured the favourable 
attention of the press. Periodicals of highest 
standing reviewed it in special articles; and 
other publishers, foreseeing the triumphant 
success of the novel, hastened to bring out 
unauthorized versions. There arose then a 
somewhat delicate question of law as to the 
copyright, and the validity of the translator’s 
rights conferred by the author on Verdinois. 
It is well known that Russia is not bound 
by the European Copyright Convention ; 
and therefore, as Italian books are freely 
translated and published in Russia, the 
same procedure was adopted in Italy with 
those of Sienkiewicz. Detken, however, 





was of opinion that a provision of our 
Civil Code, by virtue of which a foreigner 
in Italy enjoys the same rights as an Italian, 
might apply to the case of the Polish 
novelist. But the courts did not consider 








this provision applicable to a case of copy- 
right, which comes under special legislation. 
They therefore decided the case against 
Detken, and in favour of the alleged 
violators of copyright, who proved their 
good faith and their incontestable right. The 
result was that, after the decision, popular 
editions of ‘Quo Vadis?’ wore multiplied, 
and the run of the book was still greater 
than before. The novel was even dramatized 
and performed on many successive evenings 
at a popular theatre in Rome, to the 
satisfaction of the modern Quirites, who 
were thus enabled to live over again, for a 
moment, the decadent and luxurious life of 
imperial Rome. 

The popularity of the novel reached such 
a point that illustrated postcards even 
appeared, with subjects taken from it. 
What more can be said? When, in Italy, 
a person, an event, or a movement is con- 
sidered worthy of being recorded on a post- 
card, one may say that it has touched the 
highest point of celebrity. An old French 
proverb says, ‘‘ Tout finit par des chansons.” 
At the present day, among ourselves, we 
might say that all ends in a postcard. Itis 
incredible what a degree this mania has 
reached. One might almost suppose it to 
have been an idea of the Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs, if ministers in our country 
ever permitted themselves to have ideas. 

The other literary event of the year was 
Edmond Rostand’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ 
which has been fortunate enough to find a 
spirited translator in Mario Giobbe, and an 
impassioned interpreter in the actor Andrea 
Maggi, who has been successfully repre- 
senting the part at all the principal theatres. 
This, too, is a notable phenomenon, and 
shows that Italy is still open to the attrac- 
tions of foreign literature, while it does not 
testify in favour of an artistic and literary 
chauvinism. Is this for good or for evil? 
‘‘ That is the question,”’ which I shall not try 
to answer, but content myself with simply 
pointing it out. 

The two facts thus adduced by way of 
introduction show that Italian literature 
has again this year not been characterized 
by the appearance of any work capable 
of compelling general admiration. Our 
best writers are either gathering their 
forces in preparation for some future 
masterpiece, or resting and waiting for the 
moment of inspiration. Giosué Carducci 
has, alas! already given to his country the 
best of his genius; Antonio Fogazzaro is 
working at his anxiously expected ‘ Piccolo 
Mondo Moderno’; Giovanni Verga has 
been silent for some time. Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, after completing his ‘ Fuoco,’ 
of which I shall speak later on, has given 
himself up, with youthful ardour, to mili- 
tant politics, in search of new emotions—a 
precious leaven for future novels belonging to 
the cycles which he is preparing. Giuseppe 
Giacosa alone, returning to the stage where 
he has scored so many successes in the past, 
has produced a fine comedy (‘Come le 
Foglie’), full of life and realism, and con- 
structed with all the skill of a veteran 
craftsman. 

But, let it be noted, all this does not mean 
that the year ending this June has not been 
fertile in good and useful books. If there 
has been a lack of masterpieces of the first 
order, I must not on that account complain 





of the annual production, either as regards 
quantity or quality. There still goes on the 
useful and modest work of a band of 
writers, continually strengthened by fresh 
accessions from the younger generation. 
I can cite new names of hopeful promise 
who, by their recent efforts, have given 
good assurance for the future in every 
department of literature, science, and art. 
This year—which in the history of the 
Catholic world will be called the Anno 
Santo, or year of jubilee—might in a lite- 
rary sense, as far as Italy is concerned, be 
called the Dantesque year, since in it co- 
incide centenaries of Dante’s vision, and 
also of the year of his priorate (1300). I 
hope it will not seem strange if I dwell at 
some length on Dante, and insist on the 
importance (which is more than merely 
literary) of this Dantesque revival, the dawn 
of which was already visible last year. It 
answers to the present state of the Italian 
conscience, which, wearied and pained by a 
present out of harmony with its aspirations, 
seeks guidance and comfort in a return to 
the glorious traditions embodied in the im- 
mortal book which is its Bible. There is 
no question of a formal and academic 
revival, like the one of thirty-five years 
back, when the fifth centenary of the divine 
poet’s birth was celebrated, neither have we 
to do with the fantastic exegetics of com- 
mentators in search of new and far-fetched 
interpretations of this or that one among 
the most crabbed verses of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy.’ What we are concerned with is 
the study of the times, of events, and of the 
poet’s works, in relation to the genius of his 
race and his masterly art. We have to deal 
with a genuine return to the purest and 
most vivifying springs of Italian art. We 
are tired of all the dry bones of academic 
discussions and rhetoric old and new, and 
spirits desirous of freedom and strength 
find their master and leader in the most 
ardent and rebellious genius Italy ever had. 
The cult of the hero as poet has taken at 
the present day a form which would have 
pleased even Carlyle, since he is celebrated 
by the younger men, and becoming more 
and more popular. The Florentines, to 
whom in the first instance is due the credit 
of this awakening, have now formally in- 
augurated a Dante lectureship in the hall 
of the Loggia of Orsanmichele (originally 
built as a granary), and from this centre 
the good seed has been scattered through 
all the cities of the peninsula. Lectures on 
Dante and readings from his works have 
been given everywhere this year, and the 
finest cantos of the ‘Commedia’ have even 
been recited on the stage. In fact, the poet 
has been all the rage, and the natural elo- 
quence, not to say verbosity, of the Italians 
must have found utterance to the full in 
this enthusiasm. But besides speeches we 
have had some good and serious pieces of 
work. In tho “Biblioteca Storico-Critica 
della Letteratura Dantesca,” edited by G. L. 
Passerini and P. Papa, have appeared 
some excellent monographs, such as Prof. 
Felice Tocco’s on ‘Dante and Heresy,’ 
based on new and curious documents, and 
another by Nicola Zingarelli on ‘The 
Historical Character of Folchetto da Mar- 
siglia.’ 
The studies devoted to the treatment of 





a special subject cannot detract from the 
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importance of the first among them, 
in order of time as well as in other 
respects —that under the direction of the 
illustrious Francesco Torraca, author of 
the best existing manual of Italian literary 
history, a man of distinguished scholarship 
and powerful intellect. He is one of the 
pupils of Francesco de Sanctis, but to 
the genial criticism learnt in the school of 
his great master he adds a solid erudition 
drawn from the fountain-head. In the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, Torraca has 
charge of the whole system of secondary 
education, both classical and technical, and 
amid all the cares of his high office he has 
not neglected his studies or literature. The 
‘* Biblioteca Critica della Letteratura Itali- 
ana,” edited by him, and published by 
Sansoni, keeps on increasing in value with 
each new volume. Among the more recent 
instalments I may mention the translation 
(revised and corrected by the author) of 
Edward Moore’s studies on ‘ Notes of Time 
in the “ Divina Commedia.”’ 

To return to Dante and close the long list 
of publications referring to him, I may 
mention the sixth volume of Carlo del 
Balzo’s work entitled ‘Poesie di Mille 
Autori intorno a Dante Allighieri,’ which, 
in twelve volumes, will be a complete col- 
lection of poems, including those written in 
imitation of Dante in all languages. Neither 
must I omit the excellent Milan lectures 
of the Societa Dantesca, which will shortly 
see the light under the title of ‘La Vita 
e la Coltura Italiana al Tempo di Dante.’ 
The names of the authors—P. del Giudice, 
N. Tamassia, Paul Sabatier, L. Rocca, &c.— 
are a sufficient recommendation. 

The history of our literature is still culti- 
vated to great profit by the best critics. 
Antonio Belloni has produced an excellent 
account of the seventeenth century, included 
in the Vallardi series (Milan), which also 
contains two volumes by G. Volpi and 
V. Rossi on the fourteenth century and the 
Renaissance. Belloni’s work is a brilliant 
and careful synthesis of all the productions 
of that singular century which, in its passion 
for novelty, gave life to incongruous and 
ill-proportioned literary forms—to what may 
best be designated by the Italian word 
barocchismo. The centenary of Giuseppe 
Parini has given occasion for several excel- 
lent publications, the principal of which is 
the ‘Parini Album,’ compiled by Giuseppe 
Fumagalli, and containing collected repro- 
ductions of autographs, portraits, monu- 
ments, souvenirs, and personal relics of the 
poet. This precious material is a great 
help to any one wishing to make a 
detailed study of Parini. Among other 
works of literary criticism I may cite Dino 
Mantovani’s ‘Il Poeta Soldato,’ the first 
complete monograph on Ippolito Nievo, the 
Garibaldian soldier, and autaor of the novel 
‘Confessioni d’un Ottuagenario,’ a mar- 
vellous study of Italian characters and sur- 
roundings, which ought to be translated 
into English. We have also the ‘Simpatie’ 
of Ferd. Martini, the illustrious Tuscan 
writer, who is now Governor of Erythrea, 
and who speaks, in the purest and most 
elegant style, of Carlo Goldoni, of Gherardo 
del Testa, writer of comedies, of Monta- 
nelli, of Luigi Ferrari, and of other names 
dear to him. I may also mention the 
‘Conferenze e Discorsi’ of Enrico Pan- 





zacchi, the critical studies of Alessandro 
Chiappelli (now collected into a volume 
under the title ‘ Leggendo e Meditando’), 
the valuable studies in contemporary litera- 
ture published by Vittorio Pica (who, in his 
volume ‘Letteratura d’ Eccezione,’ deals 
competently enough with the most sin- 
gular of recent French authors from Paul 
Verlaine to Anatole France), the brilliant 
critical discussions of Vincenzo Morello, 
published under the title ‘Nell’ Arte e 
nella Vita,’ the ‘Memorie’ of the prolific 
Edmondo de Amicis, the ‘ Conversazioni 
Letterarie’ of G. A. Oesareo, the ‘ Prose 
Critiche di Storia e d’ Arte’ of Alfonso 
Bertoldi, and the ‘ Beata Riva’ of Angelo 
Conti, a vivacious and eccentric genius, 
a passionate lover of art, of which he 
treats with an enthusiasm as fervent as 
his admiration and affection for his friend 
and master D’Annunzio. 

Two curious, but important books, which 
have to be placed in a class by themselves, 
are the life of Giacomo Leopardi, described 
as written by himself, but, in fact, compiled 
with great industry by Giuseppe Piergili, 
a mosaic of extracts from the poet’s letters 
and other works; and the ‘ Letters’ of 
Luigi Fornaciari, published by his son 
Raphael, in which there lives again the 
image of one of those antique purists who 
felt all the Puritan nobility of the literary 
calling. These letters of Fornaciari’s are 
exceedingly delightful, and present a picture 
of Italian, and more especially Tuscan life 
between 1830 and 1850 — when the first 
railway was considered a work of the devil, 
and a steam-engine was called by linguistic 
purists ‘the fire-vomiting car.”’ 

But it is time to turn to poetry and pure 
art. On the credit side of the poetical account 
of this year we find Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 
‘Laudi del Cielo, del Mare, della Terra, e 
degli Eroi,’ full, I need hardly say, of 
images, visions, and thoughts of wonderful 
beauty, with a faint archaic perfume of 
Franciscan poetry. The ‘ Praise of Dante,’ 
recited in Orsanmichele, is a hymn to 
the poet. D’Annunzio is full of vigour; 
he is a master of form; his scholarship, 
both classical and modern, is extensive, and 
he is able to do what he will: everything 
he does bears the stamp of the artist. 

But the most important productions of 
the year are Giovanni Pascoli’s ‘ Poemetti’ 
and Vittoria Aganoor’s verses entitled 
‘Leggenda Eterna.’ Pascoli has a marked 
individuality, a form all his own, and a 
most peculiar manner of treating the sub- 
jects of his poems. He appears to be the 
poet of little things, of the humblest objects ; 
his first collection of verses was entitled 
‘Myrice,’ in allusion to Virgil’s ‘ humiles 
myrice.” In humble, rustic subjects he 
attains the heights of inspiration. ‘In 
tenui labor,” but also “In tenui alma 
poesis,” and one may well, in speaking of 
Pascoli, who has won the prize in the annual 
Latin verse competition in Holland, permit 
oneself the luxury of a Latin quotation. The 
‘ Poemetti’ nearly all treat of rural subjects, 
and are a sufficient proof of the richness of 
Italian genius, drawing fresh inspiration 
from the strength of nature. Vittoria Aga- 
noor’s verses might be signed by the best 
of our authors. The roll of Italian poetesses 
is a long one, and there would be no use 
in adding to it. V.Aganoor has acquired 





a mastery of form and an experience in her 
art which, with a fancy rich with visions 
and a heart full of feeling, entitle us to call 
her, not a poetess, but a true poet. These 
verses, already known and admired by the 
Italian public in the pages of the best 
magazines, and now published by Treves 
in the ‘Collezione Bijou,” prove that 
Italy has, in the pupil of Giacomo 
Zanella, another poet—passionate, full of 
colour, with a mysticism all her own, 
and full of an Oriental languor. Besides 
these names I would register two others— 
Severino Ferrari, the sincere and robust 
Romagnole artist, who has published a 
volume of sonnets entitled ‘ Primavera 
Fiorentina’; and Antonio della Porta, a 
notable writer from the Abruzzi, who in 
his ‘Canzoni’ has given new life to an 
ancient and classical form by applying it, 
with vigorous realism, to modern and 
original matter. 

Passing to the novels, I find in the first 
place Gabriele d’Annunzio’s ‘ Fuoco,’ if, 
indeed, I can call it a novel. It is a piece 
of psychological vivisection, totally wanting 
in action, but abounding in dialogues and 
descriptions, which make up, as it were, a 
fascinating strain of music. This is a 
book which cannot be judged by the 
ordinary criteria, as it stands alone. It 
has been criticized and even blamed on the 
erroneous supposition that it is one of the 
usual novels constructed on conventional 
lines. In my opinion it is a work of art, 
judged from any point of view, full of 
wonderful passages which no one else could 
have written. There are eccentricities, 
exaggerations, repetitions, say the critics, 
but there are also the genius and the art 
of this exquisite writer. This book alone 
might be the text of a long article, 
whereas I must leave it to glance at 
other works of imagination: ‘ L’ Illusione,’ 
by Federico de Roberto, depicting a shal- 
low and fickle woman in search of a 
sincere love; ‘La Signorina,’ by Girolamo 
Rovetta, a good study of character and 
environment; ‘Il Giuoco dell’ Amore,’ by 
Ugo Ojetti, a modern study of great 
subtlety; ‘Sant’ Elena,’ by Giuseppe de 
Rossi, the meritorious writer of taking 
romances, a story full of sadness and 
passion; ‘Le Militaresse,’ by Capt. Olivieri 
San Giacomo, a caustic analysis of Italian 
military life; ‘Un Duello,’ by F. Crispolti, 
which boldly maintains the Church’s doctrine 
against duelling; and lastly, a volume by 
Signorina Antonietta Giacomelli, ‘A Rac- 
colta,’ in which, under the form of a novel, 
she continues her sociological and educa- 
tional teaching, with a pinch of conciliation 
between the Pope and Italy thrown in. 

The stage has scored no great. successes. 
I have already mentioned Giuseppe 
Giacosa’s comedy ‘ Come le Foglie,’ the most 
important dramatic production of the year. 
I may note also Augusto Novelli’s ‘ Dopo,’ 
a highly coloured drama; ‘La Scuola 
del Marito,’ by Giannina Antona-Traversi, 
very modern and somewhat risky; and 
E. A. Butti’s ‘La Corsa al Piacere.’ Among 
theatrical publications two merit special 
mention: the richly illustrated work of 
Luigi Rasi, ‘I Comici Italiani, Biografia, 
Bibliografia, Iconografia,’ which is of im- 
portance for the ancient and modern history 
of the Italian stage ; and the translation of 
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Shelley’s ‘Cenci’ executed with great skill 
and fidelity by Adolfo de Bosis, and pub- 
lished in the Convito, an expensive periodical 
issued from time to time at Rome. It 
appears that the ‘Cenci’ will shortly be 
acted on the Italian stage. 

The mention of Shelley’s drama brings 
me back to history. I must single out a 
work of the highest importance—the critical 
edition of the ‘ Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,’ 
which, under the able direction of Giosué 
Carducci, has opened with two large volumes 
edited by Vittorio Fiorini. Muratori’s great 
work, a wonderful achievement for its time, 
could not be carried out on scientific prin- 
ciples, partly owing to the difficulties of the 
undertaking, partly because the methods of 
criticism were at that time uncertain, and 
partly on account of the obstacles interposed 
by the Church. A new edition of our ancient 
chronicles, imperfectly published by Mura- 
tori, who often omitted passages which to 
us are of the greatest importance, was abso- 
lutely necessary. Carducci has supported the 
enterprise with all the weight of his name, 
and thus we shall have a ‘ Monumenta Italize 
Historica’ which will worthily supplement 
Muratori. Tho advice given by Ugo Foscolo 
to his countrymen, ‘Italiani, io vi esorto 
alle storie,” is still being faithfully followed. 
Every year we have some useful and hand- 
some publications, and now I have to record 
a volume by R. de Cesare on the Conclave 
of Leo XIII., reprinted with additions; the 
same authors ‘La Fine d’un Regno’ 
(that of the Neapolitan Bourbons); Carlo 
Calisse’s ‘Storia di Civitavecchia’; Paolo 
Orsi’s ‘Storia d’ Italia Contemporanea’; an 
essay by F. Guardione on Joachim Murat in 
Italy; a curious monograph, compiled with 
great industry by Ludovico Frati, on private 
life in Bologna from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth century; Agostino Lapini’s 
‘Diario Fiorentino,’ forming a sequel to 
that of Luca Landucci, published by San- 
soni; and a work which will appear shortly, 
due to the researches of our illustrious his- 
torian P. Villari, ‘Le Invasioni Barbariche 
in Italia.’ Historical studies would seom 
to be congenial to the Italians. The Com- 
mune of Florence has contributed to the 
history of the city a volume richly illus- 
trated, and entitled ‘Il Centro di Firenze: 
Studi Storici e Ricordi Artistici.’ Along 
with this valuable work I may class some 
others recommended by the sumptuousness 
of their exterior, though dealing with various 
subjects. We have, in the first place, the 
narrative of the ill-fated Bottego expedition ; 
the Duke of the Abruzzi’s expedition to 
Mount St. Elias, described by Dr. Filippo de’ 
Filippi, and illustrated by Vittorio Sella (an 
English translation of which, by Signora 
Linda Villari, has just appeared); the 
fourth volume of the ‘Gallerie Nazionali,’ 
published at the Government expense by 
Adolfo Venturi; a monograph on ‘ Bernini, la 
sua Opera, il suo Tempo,’ by S. Fraschetti ; 
and ‘Sandro Botticelli,’ by B. Supino. 

In conclusion, I must now glance at the 
scientific output. The archeological dis- 
coveries at Rome, the Stele arcaica, the 
Oriental Congress, the Congress of Christian 
Archeology, the centenaries of Paulus 
Diaconus and Francesco Filelfo, the com- 
memoration of the great legal writer Fran- 
cesco Carrara, of Lucca, and other events, 
have given rise to many valuable publica- 





tions which cannot here be enumerated. 
The history of Rome has found an able 
exponent in Ettore Pais, who discusses its 
facts and legends by the light of the best 
modern criticism. On the Séele arcaica, 
besides various papers, there is an invalu- 
able monograph by Senator Domenico 
Comparetti. Besides archwology, excellent 
work has been done in philology, philosophy, 
and political science. Among works dealing 
with the first-named I may mention the 
‘Fonti dell’ Orlando,’ by P. Rajua, who in 
the second edition of his classic work has 
amassed a quantity of fresh researches and 
parallels, and Egidio Gorra’s studies in 
comparative literature entitled ‘Tra Drammi 
e Poemi.’ Of philosophical publications 
there aro §. Venturi’s study in mental 
pathology, ‘Le Mostruosita dello Spirito,’ 
and the works of N. Fornelli, OC. Trivero, 
and Gio. Vidari, the last-named having 
won the Ravizza Prize with his ‘ Rosmini- 
Spencer.’ In the department of science I 
note the ‘ Piccolo Mondo Ignoto’ of Paolo 
Lioy and Angelo Celli’s studies of recent 
researches on malaria, ‘ La Malaria secondo 
le Nuove Ricerche.’ One political treatise 
of great merit is that of Pietro Bertolini, 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies, on 
English local government, ‘Il Governo 
Locale Inglese e le sue Relazioni con la Vita 
Nazionale,’ resembling Boutmy’s dissertation 
on the constitution of the State, and proving 
that serious studies may be cultivated, even 
in the Italian Parliament, and by members 
of our Government. Most novel and 
most important to any readers desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the origins of 
the present Italian State is F. 8S. Nitti’s ‘Nord 
e Sud,’ in which are studied the various 
contributions made by the ancient Italian 
states to the unity of the modern kingdom. 
Nitti’s work is the résumé of a learned and 
ponderous monograph, full of statistical 
data, published by the Accademia Reale of 
Naples, and destroys many legends, showing 
how ill understood and worse treated were 
the populations of Southern Italy. It is an 
outspoken piece of writing which does 
honour to the young professor at the Naples 
University, the author also of ‘ Il Socialismo 
Cattolico,’ which has been translated into 
English. Guipo Bract. 


NORWAY. 

THERE was one among the publications 
of the last twelvemonth which, as soon as 
it appeared, found a place for itself in the 
general literature of the whole civilized 
world, #.c., Henrik Ibsen’s latest drama, 
‘When We Dead Awaken.’ As indicated 
by the venerable author’s own words, ‘a 
dramatic epilogue,’ written on its title- 
page, this work is actually intended to mark 
the final stage of an epoch; it is to be the 
last link in the chain of ideas that have 
occupied his mind since ‘A Doll’s House’ 
appeared twenty years ago. 

There can be no need for giving here a 
detailed account of the play, as Mr. W. 
Archer’s excellent translation has already 
placed it before the British public. 
Briefly, therefore, its subject is once again 
the well-known tragic situation in which an 
artist’s intense existence within the realms 
of art deadens his capacities and incli- 
nation for what is generally accepted as 
human happiness. Thus Ibsen’s sculptor 








hero forgets that tho woman whose in- 
spiration roused his genius, and enabled 
him to create a masterpiece, is a living 
human creature, and has claims on him 
far beyond his inanimate creation; and 
when this neglected helpmate retires in 
anger and grief, she takes away with her 
what was to him as the breath of his life, 
and a carping distrust of art and of himself 
is all that remains with him. In sheer 
misery he attempts by plunging into social 
distractions to deaden the sensation by which 
his energies are crippled, then marries a 
fashionable pleasure-loving woman; but 
nothing is of any avail. He has lost the 
power of spontaneous enjoyment, and of 
all that meets his eyes he only sees the 
wrong and seamy side. Of course, also, he 
remains no longer the rigid independent 
artist of his early days, for he has learnt 
to wish to please the public, who reward 
him with praise and patronage, but 
in his innermost self there is an ever- 
gnawing pain of regret. Somehow an 
accidental encounter onco again brings 
together the two kindred spirits of long 
ago, but it is only to prove to them both 
that since their parting they have ‘lived as 
though they were dead, and even now— 
when, yearning as of old for clear sublime 
altitudes, they believethemselves reawakened 
to a new life—reality undermines the ground 
beneath them, and they perish. 

There can be no doubt that so eminent 
a dramatist as Ibsen has been absolutely 
successful in rounding off into admirable 
scenes these rather abstract materials, but 
wherever, as yet, the piece has been re- 
presented, the too obvious presence of some 
underlying meaning has interfered with 
perfect illusion, nor can it be denied 
that dramatic interest always suffers from 
too much retrospection in the early por- 
tions of a play. So it is here. However, 
much must be conceded to the dominant 
influence of the author's age, evident 
throughout. We who, with all due defer- 
ence, permit ourselves to judge and criticize, 
have as yet not reached those serene heights 
where chill worldly wisdom dwells. 

Jonas Lie also, like the elder writer, has 
chosen an artist’s career for the subject of 
his this year’s novel. Both writers seem to 
have drawn largely on personal experience, 
their difference of temperament being made 
clearly evident. Where Ibsen’s drama re- 
veals concentrated self-consciousness coupled 
with much that is tender, Jonas Lie’s novel, 
‘Faste Forland,’ shows its author’s frank 
disposition and absolute faith in the eventual 
triumph of life’s healthy instincts, as clearly 
as when in his youth, after the usual 
fate of an inexperienced financial promoter, 
the inevitable final shock only broke the 
chrysalis to send forth the novelist. And 
all the best qualities of this delightful 
narrator show themselves once again in 
this his latest volume, which would 
doubtless appeal favourably to many in 
the country that loves Dickens. On the 
other hand, English readers more seriously 
inclined would value the later books of 
Arne Garborg for their clear reasoning 
and fearless inquiries into life’s realities, 
presented as they are with a masterly 
perfection of language and imagery. His 
last Christmas production, ‘ Den _burt- 
komne Faderen,’ is a clever narrative in 
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monologue form about silenced doubts and 
fears, written with the same purpose to 
fight the good fight and win back the belief 
in an all-good, almighty Ruler. In an 
article like this it is only possible to point 
out how intelligent, thinking readers of 
Garborg’s book are charmed by the purer 
atmosphere into which he leads them, where 
no clash of arms resounds. 

Among other important publications of 
the last year should be mentioned Gunnar 
Heiberg’s Aristophanic comedy ‘ Harald 
Svan’s Mother,’ which almost pitilessly lays 
bare the moral degradation of modern sen- 
sationalism ; next Peter Egge’s grand novel 
‘Gammelholm,’ and H. EK. Kinck’s cycle of 
novelettes, some of which show the ideal 
conciseness and clearness of diction so de- 
sirable in this kind of literature, yet so 
rarely attained. Both Thomas and Vilhelm 
Krag have, each in his own way, pro- 
duced good work; and from among our 
younger authors death has all too soon 
removed Gabriel Finne, the uncompromising 
naturalist. 

The fraternity of older writers has suf- 
fered a supreme loss by the death of J. B. 
Halvorsen, our greatest authority on all 
literary matters, amiable, although omnis- 
cient, Just at the moment when he had almost 
finished his ‘ Norsk Forfatter Lexicon.’ In 
compensation as it were, his junior, 
Hjalmar Pettersen, has succeeded in pub- 
lishing his first volume of a bibliographical 
index to older Norwegian literature, under 
the name of ‘ Bibliotheca Norvegica.’ 

Side by side with these purely reference 
works we find a descriptive history of 
literature during the thirties of this century, 
by Prof. Gerhard Gran, called ‘ Norges 
Deemring,’ and Prof. Arne Lichen’s excel- 
lent biographical sketch of the poet Wel- 
haven, who was one of the two great cele- 
brities of that same age, and the determined 
enemy of his rival Wergeland; also T. 
Blanc’s ‘ History of the Christiania Theatre,’ 
a most useful compilation. 

Our history of art, which is not particu- 
larly well supplied, has been enriched by 
L. Dietrichson’s biography of Hans Gude, 
the painter, which, richly illustrated as it 
is, appears to be highly ornamental as well 
as useful. The recently commenced issue of 
‘ Norge i det 19° Aarhundred’ owes much 
of its attractive appearance to fine illus- 
trations, the best pens and pencils having 
combined to make this publication a worthy 
record of our country as a really modern 
realm. Less ambitiously planned, there 
appears at the same time a résumé of 
Norway’s present state of culture as com- 
pared with earlier days, which, as it is 
designed to circulate in foreign countries, 
has been translated into English and 
French. Perhaps before long it will be 
noticed by others than a countryman and 
contributor. ‘ 

Among the specialist writers of our 
nation’s history should be mentioned Dr. 
Alex. Bugge for his thoroughgoing dis- 
sertation on Norway’s old townships and 
their origin ; also Huitfeldt Kaas, Keeper of 
the Records, for his monograph on ‘ Nor- 
wegian Seals of the Middle Ages’; Joh. 
Skougaard for his official account of the 
development of Norway’s system of roads 
and highways ; and Koren Wiberg for his 
treatise on the old offices of the Hanseatic 





League in Bergen, called ‘ Tyskebryggen,’ 
accurately and plentifully illustrated. 

Philology has this year been represented 
by the following publications : ‘ Norwegian 
Syntax,’ by Alf. Torp and H. Falk; a mono- 
graph ‘Over den trénderske Dialekt,’ by 
M. Heogstad ; ‘ Edda Kvadene,’ retranslated 
by G. A. Giessing ; and ‘ Norske Barnerim,’ 
by B. Stéylen. Over and above these works 
there has been a renewed contest between the 
rival camps of Landsmaal and Rigsmaal, 
one side urging the substitution of an arti- 
ficial aggregate of dialects for the usual 
Norwegian written language, the other 
opposing any such innovation, the two 
representatives of the contending parties 
being the poets Bjirnson and Garborg. 

An essay by Dr. Andreas M. Hansen on the 
psychology of the Norwegian people has also 
led to serious disputes because it trenches 
on national points of quarrel, the author 
maintaining a possibility of proving that 
the difference between Conservative and 
Radical electors in the country might be 
traceable to racial differences (¢.¢., brachy- 
cephale contra dolichocephale). 

Natural science has been enriched this 
year by Prof. K. Birkeland’s exhaustive and 
original treatise on sun spots, published in 
French ; also by the first volume of a scien- 
tific examination of Nansen’s Arctic expedi- 
tion, published in English, and Prof. G. O. 
Sars’s work on Norway’s Crustacea. 

In conclusion, it may interest English 
readers to know that a detailed account of a 
journey of discovery through South Africa 
is being published by Knut Dahl. 

Cur. BrincuMann. 


POLAND. 

Tue Nestor of our novelists, T. T. Jez, a 
mau who has rendered many services to 
literature, has recently increased the number 
of valuable works which he has written by 
publishing a tale, ‘By the Waters of Baby- 
lon,’ which describes the melancholy life led 
by the Polish refugees in Paris. Madame 
E. Orzeszko, who also belongs to the older 
generation, still continues to improve, so far, 
at least, as the artistic form of her fictions 
is concerned, and, in my opinion at any rate, 
her latest romance, ‘The Argonauts,’ is even 
more mature than any of her previous efforts. 
The hero of this novel, a great banker 
named Darwid, had always concentrated his 
efforts on acquiring wealth, importance, and 
honours. He believed only in money and 
ability, but at length he is forced to acknow- 
ledge that these two powers, although they 
can achieve much, are nevertheless unable 
to win hearts and to vanquish death. His 
favourite daughter dies; the second quits 
his house in company with her mother ; his 
son emigrates to America; and abandoned 
by all, greatly through his own fault, Darwid 
kills himself. The character of the banker 
is admirably delineated, and there are several 
most successful silhouettes of ‘‘the moderns,”’ 
who see nothing in the world behind 
their self-seeking individualism, and despise 
all elevated feelings and unselfish views as 
antiquated prejudices. The chief figure in 
the tale of 8. Zeromski, ‘The Homeless 
Race,’ recalls the ‘People’s Enemy’ of 
Ibsen, and it is besides pervaded by a 
boundless pessimism which prevents the 
hero and heroine of the story, a youthful 
doctor of medicine and a young teacher, 
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from finding in marriage happiness and 
a home, although their hearts are united 
by a devoted and noble love for one another. 
The objection has been urged, not without 
grounds, that this novel forms no artistic 
whole, but a collection of episodes, yet this 
defect does not prevent its being a work of 
great talent, and undoubtedly it is one of the 
most striking productions of Polish fiction 
that have appeared of late years. W. Siec- 
roszewski has, along with Zeromski, of our 
younger authors, obtained the fullest recog- 
nition from the public and the critics. He 
is more especially a lover of exotic scenes ; 
he prefers to lay the scenes of his stories in 
foreign distant lands like Siberia and the 
Caucasus, and shows himself a true master 
of the description of nature and of the 
portrayal of character. In ‘ Risztau’ he 
relates the experiences of a Polish family in 
the Caucasus, and in ‘The Abyss of Misery’ 
the heart-breaking sufferings, physical and 
moral, of the lepers in a Siberian hospital. 
‘The Eye of the Prophet,’ by W. Lozinski, 
is an historical novel dealing with the seven- 
teenth century, whose greatest merit lies not 
in a whole series of romantic adventures, but 
rather an uncommonly artistic arrangement 
of an historical background and historical 
colouring. The principal character in the 
latest tale of A. Gruszecki, ‘ For a Million,’ 
is a Jewish man of business who in his 
search for gold knows no moral limits or 
scruples. The realities of life are here most 
truly depicted, as they always are in this 
author’s works. ‘The Diaries of Munio,’ 
by M. Balucki, are mainly a witty satire on 
the unhealthy tendencies of our youngest 
poets and painters; and almost the same 
theme is handled in the ‘ Letters of a Mad- 
man,’ by A. Niemojewski, only in a tragic 
spirit, while in his tales under the title of 
‘Prometheus’ he contrives, while intro- 
ducing scenes that make the reader shudder, 
to describe at the same time pleasing situa- 
tions inspired by noble feeling. ‘Trifles,’ 
a collection of short stories by A. Sygie- 
tynski, is noteworthy for excellence of style; 
and the latest ‘ Village Tales’ and the story 
‘The Hare,’ by A. Dygasinski, show all 
the gifts of this practical master of the 
animal world and rural life. In ‘The 
Forest’ of W. Zmudzki are described with 
singular intensity the efforts made by a 
young man of the farming class, at the risk 
of his liberty, to awaken among the pea- 
santry a sense of nationality. 

There is no reason to regret the scarcity 
of lyric poetry. New collections of verses 
have indeed appeared by various authors, 
such as J. Zulawski, A. Lange, &c. K. 
Tetmajer, too, who stands at the head of 
young poets, has lately published a new 
volume. But the leader of ‘the Moderns,” 
8. Przybyszewski, writes his poetry in prose, 
and continues the practice in his recent 
effusions, ‘On the Sea,’ ‘In the Path of 
Souls,’ and ‘Androgyne,’ but except to the 
initiated he remains unintelligible; the 
thought in his works loses itself in dreamy 
phantoms and apocalyptic phraseology. 

There is nothing of importance in the 
way of drama. There are some new farces 
and some plays by authors of no repute, 
who have made no real addition to the 
literature of the stage. I need only 
mention ‘The Sonata,’ a piece in modern 


style by J. Kisielewski. 8. Wyspianski in 
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his tragedies ‘ Protesilaus and Laodamia’ 
and ‘The Curse’ proves himself a poet. 
Greek tragedy is his model, but he 
endeavours to combine ancient idealism with 
the often brutal realism of to-day, and this 
daring attempt often creates a sense of 
discord in his works. 

The celebration last month of the fifth 
centenary of the Jagellonian University at 
Cracow led to the appearance of various 
publications more or less connected with it, 
such as ‘The University of Wilna,’ by J. 
Bielinski, and ‘The High School of 
Warsaw, 1862-1869,’ by some former 
pupils. The distinguished critic P. Chmie- 
lowski has written a ‘History of Polish 
Literature’ in six volumes, undoubtedly the 
first work of the kind which has afforded 
a synthetic account of the whole of our 
literature. Of several other books which 
deserve to be chronicled I can only select 
for mention the most important: ‘ Polish 
Heraldry in the Middle Ages,’ by F. Pie- 
kosinski, a volume most important to the 
historian ; ‘Literary Criticism in France,’ 
by E. Przewoski; ‘The Devil in Poetry,’ 
by J. Matuszewski; ‘St. Francis of Assisi,’ 
by a writer of much taste, E. Porembowicz ; 
‘Studies and Sketches from the History of 
Art and Civilization,’ by M. Sokolowski; 
‘ Studies and Impressions’ of an esthetic 
character, by A. Lange; and ‘One of the 
Journeys round the Globe,’ by H. Zapalo- 
wicz. Nature and its observation are the 
aims of these two volumes, which in many 
passages possess scientific value, while 
others are genuinely poetical. 

A. BELcikowsk1. 


RUSSIA. 

In one of his brilliant and clever books 
Friedrich Nietzsche speaks of the type 
of the Bildungsphilister which has been 
so developed at the present time. The 
Philistine, as we know, appears in op- 
position to the artistic nature, an opposition 
easily recognizable and recognized by him- 
self, The new differentiation of this type, 
the Bildungsphilister, is distinguished from 
his ancient brother by the fact that being 
the same stupid barbarian, but covered with 
a little lacquer, he thinks that he is also a 
true son of the Muses. Intoxicated by the 
consciousness that there are many like him, 
he takes quantity for quality, and considers 
the false coin of current prejudices to be 
real gold. When the time comes allotted 
for real payment the self-inebriated Philis- 
tine appears a bankrupt. 

This is just what has happened during 
the past year in Russia, the journalism of 
which is almost entirely in the hands of 
representatives of the above type. The past 
year has been for us Russians an historical 
era because we celebrated the centenary of 
the birth of Pushkin, the hundredth anni- 
versary of our own intellectual birth, for we 
begin with Pushkin, who was the Peter the 
Great of Russian poetry. Was not this the 
suitable moment for people who consider 
themselves the guides of public opinion— 
people in whose hands are the newspapers, 
the reviews, and the universities—to examine 
their forces, to sum up results, and to 
signalize the national festivity by the peace- 
ful development of fresh ideas? Certainly, 
but nothing of the kind was done; the news- 
papers and reviews were filled with personal 











questions, trivial mutual insinuations, the 
false tinkle of bad coin. ‘There did not 
appear a single book or a single essay 
worthy of the great poet, and the historical 
date which should have been the joyful 
festival of a great people forms another 
ignominious page in our literary chronicle. 
During those days Leo Tolstoi, who 
ought to have spoken, said nothing. But 
at an earlier period, in his work on ‘ Art,’ 
the great novelist had superfluously shown 
the undoubted truth that it is possible to 
be an artist of genius and to have the most 
perverted literary judgment—to forget 
Shelley and to be in ecstasies over the 
sentimental mediocrity of Schiller—as we 
see in the book above mentioned on ‘ Art,’ 
which abounds in similar mistakes. More- 
over, Leo Tolstoi during last year was 
occupied with other matters; he was work- 
ing at his novel ‘The Resurrection,’ which 
has formed an important addition to Russian 
literature. I had occasion to speak of this 
novel in the Atheneum last year, but at 
that time I expressed my opinion of the 
first chapters only, which were printed in 
the journal Miva, and had been mutilated 
by the Russian censorship. Two English 
editions of ‘The Resurrection’ have now ap- 
peared, in which the text is printed in its 
entirety, without any erasures by the censor. 
In its complete form the novel produces a 
different impression: the deficiencies caused 
by the desire of the author to impart instruc- 
tion and to be a moralist are less apparent, 
and the purely artistic merits of the work are 
thrown into more relief. ‘The Resurrection’ 
presents a remarkably complicated picture, 
parts of which may produce a frigid im- 
pression upon the spectator, or even shock 
his feelings, but it is, considered as a 
whole, a magnificent fresco not to be 
forgotten and unique. It is impossible to 
express any deep regrets that Leo Tolstoi 
has not openly given himself up to a purely 
artistic impulse, as he did in his Homerically 
great novels ‘Anna Karenina’ and ‘ War 
and Peace.’ But in spite of all the fatiguing 
deficiencies of his improving and sermonizing 
manner, the new novel shows that Tolstoi 
even now, when his life is drawing to a 
close, may furnish us with types and 
create effects with all the force of youth. 
The description of spring at the begin- 
ning of the novel; the description of the 
maison publique and the fallen women; 
the description of the malodorous prison, 
which depressed even the attendants in it ; 
the breaking up of the ice; the autumnal 
night when the heroine Katusha runs after 
the train in which Nekhludov, who has 
deceived her, is departing; the various 
scenes of convict life—all these are pic- 
tures such as show an artist of the first rank 
who understands how to be responsive to 
the most varying demands. We see in 
the novel a long series of living types, of 
which each has separate and individual 
features: the heroine Katusha, who is mag- 
nanimous enough to refuse marriage with 
Prince Nekhludov ; the stupid Count Ivan 
Mikhailovich, who is convinced that it was 
decided for him by nature, just as it is for 
a bird to fly, that he should ride in the 
best carriages, and receive for his stupidity 
rewards from the Government; the official 
Toporov, who has assigned to him the duty of 
applying constraini tothe religious conscience 








of the people; the general who has the 
care of one of the districts in Siberia, and 
continually gets drunk to avoid seeing the 
irregularities perpetrated in his district. 
Moreover, there are the various characters 
among the prisoners: the old mystic who is 
unjustly detained in prison; the young 
revolutionaries, the Pole Lozinski and the 
Jew Rozovski, who are unjustly hanged—all 
these figures are taken from life, and con- 
vey a complete impression of the severities 
practised in Russia, 


The second remarkable appearance in 
Russian literature during the year which 
has passed was the novel of Maxim Gorski, 
‘Thomas Gordeyev.’ A complete edition of 
the works of Maxim Gorski has been un- 
dertaken by a publishing firm, and up to 
the present time one volume has appeared ; 
there will be five in all. Among contem- 
porary authors M. Gorski at once took one 
of the first places. He stands on a level 
with such considerable writers as Anton 
Chekh, the excellent impressionist, full of 
delicate humour and elegant pathos ; 
A. Ertel, an admirable portrayer of the 
life of Russian ‘ superior persons,” but 
as yet unappreciated by the general 
public; and T. Yasinski, a novelist full 
of colour and poetic feeling. The incon- 
testable right of Gorski to one of the first 
places is proved by his passionate lyric gift, 
as fresh and bright as a spring morning. 
Moreover, he first appeared as an artist, 
who, with deep love and great diversity, 
pictured the life of the so-called bosiaki (the 
barefooted), 7.¢., the vagabonds who have 
been forced from the grooves of a regular 
life, and constrained to live as mendicants, 
trusting to chance work and opportunities 
for thieving. Owing to the economic and 
moral disorganization of Russia, the number 
of such bostaki is very great. There is no 
town in which some may not be found, and 
there is no group of these poor creatures 
among whom some one may not be dis- 
covered who has a vigorous mind, de- 
pressed talents, and a capacity for speaking 
in a bright peculiar language abounding in 
proverbial expressions, quaint sayings, and 
clever similes. In this sense the tales of 
Gorski are interesting and very spirited, 
such as ‘Emilian Pilayi’ and ‘ Chelkash.’ 
Poetical and curious as a gospel of indi- 
vidualism are the stories ‘Makar Chudra,’ 
‘Old Mother Izergil,’ and ‘The Song 
about the Falcon.’ As an artist inclined 
to give a poetical investiture to strong 
personalities Maxim Gorski deserves our 
hearty sympathy. He justly says by 
the lips of his heroine, Old Mother Izergil, 
‘‘You are born old men, you Russians; 
you are all as gloomy as demons”; and 
further on :— 

‘‘Don’t I then see life? Ah! I see every- 
thing, although my eyes are bad. And I can 
see that people do not live, but they are always 
preparing themselves, preparing themselves for 
something, and upon this they base their lives. 
And when they have frittered themselves away 
and lost time, then they begin to lament fate. 
But what is fate? Every one is his fate! I 
now see all sorts of people, but there are no 
strong ones.” 


This just contempt for our dull contempo- 
rary life has inspired M. Gorski in many 
passionate pages, which are instinct with 
a powerful and original personality. Gorski 
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has shown himself with sufficient precision 
in his smaller tales, but has come forward 
as a novelist also, and, to judge by his first 
novel, he is even more vigorous in this 
branch of writing. ‘Thomas Gordeyev’ 
was a literary manifestation, in many 
respects no less important than the last 
work of Tolstoi. This novel, which depicts 
the life of the tradesmen who live about the 
Volga, is as complete and finished as a 
lyrical poem. The types are powerfully 
drawn with bold strokes, and the language 
of the tradesmen, always picturesque and 
incisive, has for the first time in Mussia 
found its artist. The celebrated dramatist 
Ostrovski, now dead, who established a 
reputation as the best describer of bourgeois 
life, is unmistakably inferior to Maxime 
Gorski, before whom lies a brilliant literary 
future, if he understands how to keep in 
proper restraint his still youthful talents. 

In the January number of the journal 
Zhien, in which M. Gorski’s productions 
generally appear, an excellent tale has been 
published by Chekhov, ‘In the Ravine’ 
(‘V Ovragé’), one of the best compositions 
of this meritorious artist, who enjoys in 
Russia a great and deserved reputation. 
Some of his tales have also been translated 
into foreign languages—French, German, 
Danish, &c. It is to be wished that the 
English public could be made acquainted 
with them, since he is one of the most cha- 
racteristic Russian writers. A complete 
collection of his works has begun to appear 
at St. Petersburg. The talented Minski, the 
author of a philosophical work, ‘In the Light 
of Conscience,’ the translator of the Iliad of 
Homer, and the writer of philosophical 
poems, has published a drama, ‘ Alma.’ 
Interesting in its plot, it has already suc- 
ceeded in provoking the attacks of “ liberal” 
critics, who never lose an opportunity of 
a thrust at this highly educated and interest- 
ing writer, who always goes his own way. 
Another prominent poet, Merezhovski, who 
is author of a fine work, ‘The Eternal 
Companions’ (‘ Viechnie Sputniki’), under 
which title are included essays on Mon- 
taigne, Calderon, Ibsen, and others, has 
translated also the three Greek tra- 
gedians, and is the author of an historical 
novel, ‘The Outcast’ (Julian the Apostate). 
He has lately written a new and interest- 
ing romance, ‘The Resurrection of the 
Gods’ (‘ Voskresshie Bogi’), the chief hero 
of which is Leonardo da Vinci, the most 
enigmatical of Italian artists. 

I should also mention an interesting book 
by the gifted author of some sketches of 
travel in Egypt, V. Diedlov, ‘A Panorama of 
Siberia’; and I can but allude to the works of 
the narodnik, F. Nephedov, who in his time 
has played a fairly conspicuous part; and 
also to the stories of V. Veresaev and A. 
Krandievskaya. 

I may draw the reader’s especial atten- 
tion to the new editions of our most 
important poets who have already become 
classics. The verses of Pushkin written at 
the Lyceum have been published by the 
St. Petersburg Academy, under the editor- 
ship of L. Maikov. Under the editorship of 
K. R. (the Grand Duke Constantine Con- 
stantinovich) and V. Nikolski the works of 
A. Fet have been reprinted in three volumes. 
Besides, the writings of Th. Tiutchev have 
appeared in a second and considerably 





enlarged edition, under the title ‘ Poems and 


Political Essays.’ A volume of the poems of 
E. Baratinski has been reprinted at Kazan. 
Moreover, the works of I. Nikitin have 
reached an eighth edition, and those of 
A. Apukhtin in a fourth edition. 

Two of the authors just mentioned, Tiut- 
chev and Fet, are almost completely unknown 
in England, and in Russia have only of late 
years occupied a prominent place, although 
their poetical activity began in the first 
half of our century. Each of them is a 
pantheist as well as a bard, and many of 
their poems bring Tiutchev and Fet into 
close companionship with Shelley, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Tennyson. Tiutchev 
penetrated into the spirit of nature, and in 
such poems as ‘Twilight’ (‘Sumerki’), 
‘The Dream on the Sea’ (‘Son na Moryé’), 
‘Spring’ (‘Viesna’), and ‘Malaria,’ he 
created a series of unfamiliar pictures of a 
poetical and philosophical lyrism, full of 
delicate nuances, a lyric inspiration instinct 
with the beauty of half-hidden allusions. 
Those poems of Tiutchevare distinguished by 
delicacy in which he depicts in aérial outlines 
the varying conditions of the human soul, 
as, for example, his poem ‘Silentium,’ which 
is instinct with genius :— 

Hide thee ; be silent; drink thy fill 

Of thought and feeling, and be still: 

In thy soul’s secret depths below 

Let varying fancies come and go. 

Like stars that in nighv’s vault are shown, 
Take thy delights unseen—alone, 


Fet is like Tiutchev to a remarkable de- 
gree: he has the same philosophical basis 
of poetical personality ; the same fondness 
for blending in a symbolical fashion various 
conditions in the life of nature with various 
conditions of the human soul; the same 
elevation of poetical imagining which points 
to a rich personality, such as neglects the 
external features of life and turns its chief 
attention to the complicated and splendid 
variety of spiritual states. Only Tiutchev 
is distinguished by a greater condensation 
of expression and Fet by greater tenderness, 
In Tiutchev there is stronger manliness, in 
Fet more of the enchanting softness of a 
woman. In the poetry of Tiutchev we hear 
the terrible voice of chaos, in the crystalline 
poetry of Fet words intermixed with kisses. 
In the interest of truth I must remark that 
Tiutchev and Fet, long before Verlaine and 
other contemporary French writers, estab- 
lished the delicate sympathy between the 
momentary dispositions of the soul and the 
changeable rhythms of lyrical poetry, and 
deserve in this respect to be placed in the 
first rank after the great virtuosos of im- 
pressionism who wrote in English, Shelley 
and Edgar Poe. 

As a poet of a philosophical harmony E. 
Baratinski also enjoys a deserved reputation 
with all those who understand how rightly 
to estimate Russian singers. Pushkin, at 
an early date, awarded him a high posi- 
tion, seeing in him a true artist in words. 
His-lines ‘On Death,’ his elegies, his poems 
generally, marked by the characteristics of 
Northern poetry, are distinguished by un- 
usual strength. I. Nikitin is the exponent 
of the afflictions and needs of the common 
people. Like another eminent poet, Koltsov, 
the Russian Burns, he came from the com- 
mon people, and his verse is full of bitter 
experiences, of that hard lot with which his 





life was filled. Nikitin is not so strong as 
Koltsov, who possesses more genius, nor as 
the celebrated author of the poems from the 
life of the people, Nekrasov, but he is more 
tender and pathetic than either of them. 
A. Apukhtin is well known to the general 
public as the author of amatory verses 
which enable us to understand his outward 
life. He has written some strong pieces, 
but on the whole he does not soar high; he 
has too much vulgarity. 

A certain change is perceptible in the ordi- 
nary life of contemporary Russian singers, 
owing to the circumstance that a poetical 
club has been established at St. Petersburg, 
founded by K. K. Sluchevski, the best of 
living Russian poets; and a company for 
the publication of books, called the Scorpion, 
has been started at Moscow, around which 
the younger bards have grouped themselves. 
The club of Sluchevski has, at his instigation, 
determined to publish every year a literary 
almanac, composed of the productions of 
the members of the club. During the past 
year a miscellany was issued entitled ‘ ‘The 
Morning Star’ (‘ Dennitsa’). Unfortunately, 
the contents are almost entirely weak. The 
only things deserving our attention are the 
poems of Th. Sologub and G. Yasinski, also 
a tale by the latter, and certain pages in a 
tale in verse by M. Lokhvitskaya. Sluchevski 
himself did not add anything interesting 
to ‘The Morning Star’; but, on the other 
hand, he published a beautiful poom, ‘ He 
and She,’ in the journal the Week (Miedielya). 
Around the Scorpion, which aims at modern- 
ism in literature, are grouped the following 
young versifiers and translators, Valerii 
Briusov, Baltrushaitis, 8. Poliakov, and 
others. They have devoted themselves to 
the composition of original and translated 
productions in connexion with symbolism 
and impressionism, which the Russian 
public finds interesting, notwithstanding the 
attacks of the journalists. 

Some of the younger men have reprinted 
their works, others have appeared before 
the public with new ones. The able 
writer M. Lokhvitskaya, of whom I have 
already spoken in the Athenaeum, has issued 
three volumes of poems. She possesses con- 
siderable lyrical power ; her versification is 
musical and richly coloured; she has a good 
deal of happy audacity in sentiment, and is 
always sincere. It is a pity that she exer- 
cises no self-criticism, and together with 
excellent compositions prints a number of 
weak things. In her third volume, in 
which she has collected the productions 
of the last three years, the most noteworthy 
pieces are ‘The Nereid,’ ‘ The Immortelles ’ 
(‘ Tsvieti Bezsmertia’), ‘The Humble 
Ree’ (‘Shmel’), and ‘The Salamander.’ 
Ivan Bunin is the poet of quiet sorrow 
and melancholy landscapes; he is also the 
author of elegies that are the echoes of 
his own feelings. Besides these, he has 
translated Longfellow excellently, and has 
published a book at Moscow in the pre- 
sent year entitled ‘ Stories and Poems.’ 
Zhemchuzhnikov has published ‘Songs of 
Old Age’ (‘Piesni Starosti’), which are 
worthy of attention. I must also mention 
the collection of poems of the ultra - de- 
cadent Alexander Dobroliubov; ‘ Fancies 
and Thoughts’ (‘Mechti i Dumi’), by Iv. 
Konevski; and a small collection of im- 
pressionist poetry, ‘The Book of Doubts’ 
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(‘Kniga Razdumii’), consisting of lyrical 
pieces by Valerii Briusov, V. Durnov, Iv. 
Konevski, and the writer of the present 
lines. 

I will now mention some books in the 
domain of the history of literature and his- 
tory generally. Under the editorship of 8. 
Vengerov a complete collection has been 
undertaken of the works of V. G. Bielinski, 
the famous critic of the age of Pushkin 
and a little later. An artist and critic com- 
bined, he is the best (and in reality the only 
good) Russian critic, for his followers have 
not contrived to assimilate any of his merits. 
In St. Petersburg they have finished print- 
ing the works of K. D. Kavelin. In the 
fourth volume are included his essays on 
ethnography and jurisprudence. The second 
volume has appeared of the ‘ Russian 
Biographical JDictionary’ (Aleksinski — 
Bestuzhev-Riumin). This important publi- 
cation, indispensable as a work of reference, 
was undertaken some years ago by the 
Russian Historical Society. E. Golubinski 
has issued the second volume of his 
classical work ‘ History of the Russian 
Church’ (the second Moscow period). 
This is the best existing work of reference 
on Russian Church history, and may 
be said to stand on a level with Western 
literature on the subject. The first 
volume (in two parts) appeared in the year 
1880, and has long been a bibliographical 
rarity. The author was formerly professor 
in the Russian Ecclesiastical Academy, and 
thoroughly understands how to familiarize 
us with his very negative views. M. 
Smentsovski has written a monograph, ‘The 
Brothers Likhudi.’ The brothers Likhudi, 
who are celebrated in the history of 
Russian education, were Greek pedagogues 
of the end of the seventeenth century. The 
investigation of their activity in Russia in 
reality furnishes an investigation of almost 
all the history of ecclesiastical education and 
ecclesiastical life at the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries. N. Rozhkov has written a good 
work, founded on a great number of data 
derived for the most part from unpublished 
sources, ‘ Village Economy in Muscovy in 
the Sixteenth Century.’ This is a technical 
investigation of rural economic industry, 
and an analysis of the influences under 
which economic production was developed 
in old Russia. The investigations of the 
prices of products, of the land taxes, and 
of the old Russian colonization are in- 
teresting. S. Platonov has published 
‘Sketches of the History of the Insurrec- 
tions in the Empire of Muscovy in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.’ 
It is the splendid production of one who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the times de- 
scribed—an attempt at a study of the social 
strata and their relations to each other in the 
‘Time of Troubles,” as the Russians call 
it. The writer has paid special attention 
to the social side and the economic 
causes which brought about the insur- 
rection. His views on the oprichina are 
quite new. Prof. B. Kliuchevski, the 
talented Jector of the University of Moscow, 
has published ‘ Aids to Lectures on Russian 
History.’ In a condensed form, and in short 
summaries, the author notes the leading 
facts of Russian history, especially with 
reference to the connexion between the 





various forms of imperial and economic 
development. N. Barsukov has issued the 
fourth part of his biography ‘The Life ana 
Labours of M. Pogodin.’ The volume before 
us gives a minute record of the social 
and literary events which interested 
Moscow society at the end of the Crimean 
War. YV. Ulianitski has published his 
highly valuable and minute treatise, 
founded upon unpublished materials in the 
archives, upon ‘ Russian Consulships in 
Foreign Countries inthe Eighteenth Century’ 
(two parts), the history of the establish- 
ment of the Consular Institute, and the 
explanation of its importance for culture 
and economics in the life of the Russian 
people. The well-known savant, Maxim 
Kovalevski, who has delivered lectures not 
only in Russia, but in various cities of 
Europe, has published the second instalment 
of his important work, ‘The Economic 
Development of Europe till the Rise of 
Capitalism.’ At Moscow a complete col- 
lection of the works of A. Khomiakov is 
being brought out. Three volumes have 
appeared. I must also mention the follow- 
ing books: A. Vasiliev, ‘The Political 
Relations of Byzantium and the Arabs 
during the Time of the Amorian Dynasty’ 
(from 820 to 867); I. Grevs, ‘Sketches of 
the History of Roman Land Tenure,’ first 
vol.; V. Karenin, ‘George Sand’; P. 
Boborikin, ‘European Novels during two- 
thirds of the Nineteenth Century’; V. 
Spasovich, ‘ Works,’ vol. ix. ; Shestov, ‘Good 
and Evil in the Teachings of Count Tolstoi 
and Nietzsche’ ; A. Volinski, ‘The Struggle 
for Idealism’; ‘Leonardo da Vinci,’ by 
the same; V. Rozanov, ‘The Twilight of 
Education’ (‘Sumerki Prosviestchenia’), 
‘Religion and Culture,’ ‘ Literary Sketches,’ 
&e. 
Two fresh journals have created a stir, 
Life and The World of Art. The new 
journal has also attracted attention which 
as been published since the beginning 
of March of the present year under the 
editorship of Yasinski, with the title of 
Monthly Labours. It is devoted to literary 
questions, and the fact that such a good 
artist in words as Yasinski has the direc- 
tion of it is its best recommendation. 

Generally speaking, I think that the 
season just closed has shown more life 
than that which preceded it. The inevitable 
separation between ‘‘ fathers” and 
‘‘children ” raises the temperature of jour- 
nalistic life. Unfortunately the opponents 
of all that is new in literature, seeing 
almost a mortal sin in the creation of new 
forms of poetical production, appear to 
be intellectually flaccid, and greet the con- 
stant struggle of ideas with a heap of in- 
terjections. But youth must be young, and 
no amount of shrieks can prevent us from 
celebrating our poetical May. 

ConsTANTINE Batmonr. 


SPAIN. 

No one, it may be assumed, will be sur- 
prised that after the disastrous issue of the 
struggle in Cuba and the Philippines the 
intellectual classes in Spain have felt the 
necessity of studying plans for national re- 
organization, and have been led to consider 
the causes of our decline and our inferiority 
to other nations and the means of bringing 
about a new renascence. Clearly, while they 








interest the nation more than any others, 
books that deal with these questions offer 
to foreigners valuable sources of informa- 
tion regarding the actual condition of our 
commonwealth, and the aspirations of those 
among us who form, or may form, the 
governing classes. 

Leaving on one side the mass of short 
and superficial articles which have appeared 
in magazines and newspapers, I have no 
hesitation in placing in the first rank—on 
account of its intrinsic importance and its 
having been one of the earliest publications 
of this kind—the book, entitled ‘El Problema 
Nacional,’ of Senior Macias Picavea, one of 
the most cultivated and sensible of our 
secondary-school masters. Seftor Macias, 
who unfortunately died soon after writing 
his book, made a truly scientific study of 
the Spanish people and the problems before 
it, tracing the general outlines of its innate 
peculiarities and their history, and analyzin 
the influence of its physical condition, an 
especially the causes of its decline and also 
the remedies for them, the chief of which he 
considers to be popular education. A short 
time before, one of our ablest men, Senor 
Costa, had assumed the initiative in a 
national movement of opinion, rallying the 
productive classes for the formation and 
promotion of a complete programme of 
reforms, political and social. His efforts 
led to the formation of a “ Liga Nacional 
de Productores,”’ in which not a few intel- 
lectual elements take a part. The sum- 
mary of these labours (from November, 
1898, to January, 1900), mainly inspired 
by the thoughtful activity of Senor Costa, 
has just been issued in a volume styled 
‘Reconstitucién y Europeizacion de Espaiia,’ 
which embraces not merely a wide pro- 
gramme, but a frank and complete picture 
of the tendencies of our institutions and 
people. The reforms advocated by the 
League are supported in two historical 
essays on Isabella I. and J. Baptiste Colbert, 
which Senor Costa has inserted as appen- 
dices to this work. Immediately next 
to it I ought, I believe, to mention the 
book which Senor Morote, formerly of 
El Liberal, and one of the most cultivated 
and industrious of our journalists, has 
written, ‘La Moral de la Derrota.’ Sefor 
Morote was an eyewitness of the battle of 
Melilla and a great part of the Cuban cam- 
paign, and examines, with special knowledge 
of details, the causes and the consequences 
of both events equally, and for the same 
reason, untoward. The chief interest of the 
work for the foreign public lies in the critical 
exposition of all the new elements of re- 
generation which have been becoming evi- 
dent in Spain of late years. Along with 
these three works may be grouped others of 
an analogous character which deserve to be 
considered, some of them containing highly 
useful observations and suggestions. Amon, 
these are the address read at the Madrid 
Athenzoum by D. José Echegaray in answer 
to the question ‘Qué es lo que constituye 
la fuerza de las Naciones?’ that on ‘La 
Espaiia de Ayer y la de Hoy,’ delivered in 
Paris by Doiia Emilia Pardo Bazan; ‘ Hacia 
otra Espaiia,’ by Sefor Maeztu, a young 
author, a trifle paradoxical, but of consider- 
able talent ; ‘Problemas del Dia,’ by Senor 
Silis; ‘Hispania, fuit?’ an anonymous 
brochure; ‘Del Desastre Nacional y sus 
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consecuencias,’ by Seiior Isern; and ‘ Los 
Desastres y la Regeneracién de Espaiia,’ by 
Senor Rodriguez Martinez. For my part, 
I have contributed to the literature of the 
problem ‘La Universidad y el Patriotismo,’ 
a lecture delivered at the University of 
Oviedo, and two articles in La Espana 
Moderna on ‘El Problema actual del 
Patriotismo’ and ‘Psicologia del Pueblo 
Espaiol.’ 

Intimately related to this group of publi- 
cations, which have all somewhat of an 
educational character, for the question of 

ublic instruction is certainly the one that 
immediately confronts us, is the literature 
dealing with education, which has only three 
representatives: ‘La Enseiianza superior 
en Espaiia,’ a sincere confession of the 
defects (often exposed) of our universities, 
by Prof. Unamuno; ‘La Supresion de los 
Exémenes,’ by Prof. Ribera, who pleads 
for the suppression of those final tests which 
throw all our teaching into confusion ; and 
‘La Enseiianza en el Siglo XX.,’ in which a 
third professor, Seior Becerro de Bengoa, 
points out sundry defects in thearrangements 
of certain model establishments in Spain and 
elsewhere, and recommends the adoption of 
various reforms advocated, and indeed 
begun, in our country. 

I turn now to the literature of erudition. 
There has been less of it than in former 
years, and some of it a regard for brevity 
compels me to omit noticing. Fortunately 
I can begin by mentioning a work of 
extraordinary interest, the ‘Homenaje 4 
Menéndez y Pelayo,’ a collection of fifty-seven 
essays or monographs dealing with the 
literary, scientific, political, and _ social 
history of Spain, dedicated to the above- 
mentioned author on the completion of 
the twentieth year of his professorship. 
A collection so large and heterogeneous 
it is not possible to examine in detail on 
this occasion. A mere list of the contents 
would be exceedingly long. I can merely 
say that in these two volumes are to 
be found the names of nearly all— 
unfortunately not all—the distinguished 
scholars in Spain and of several foreign 
Hispanophils, and to this I may add that 
Menéndez Pidal discusses the ‘ Romancero 
de Fernén Gonzalez’ in the competent 
fashion all recognize as his peculiar gift in 
these matters ; D. E. Hinojosa, investigating 
*El Derecho en el Poema del Cid,’ draws 
an admirable picture of Castilian institu- 
tions in the twelfth century; Pérez Pastor 
adds new facts to the biography of Lope de 
Vega; Paz y Melia supplies a minute de- 
scription of the Romance Bible of Rabbi 
Moses Arragel; Rubié y Lluch illustrates 
with unpublished details the Catalan domina- 
tion in Greece in the fourteenth century ; 
the Arabic scholars Ribera, Asin, and Pons 
study the historical and philosophical writings 
of Mohidin y Aben Hazam, and his influence 
on Spanish authors such as Raimond Lull; 
Ricardo Hinojosa examines ‘La Juris- 
diccion Apostélica en Espaiia y el Proceso de 
Don Antonio de Covarrubias’; Rodriguez 
Villa writes on the life of the Admiral of 
Aragon, Francisco de Mendoza ; and Serrano 
publishes two unknown ‘Canciones,’ the 
paternity of which he ascribes to Cervantes. 
Among the foreign contributors are Mr. 
Fitzmaurice Kelly, Carolina Michaelis, 
Hiibner (who makes out a curious list of 








the most ancient poets according to Latin 
inscriptions), Pio Rajna, and Farinelli. The 
volumes are ushered in by a preface by 
Valera, and conclude with a final chapter 
by the great novelist Pereda. 
It is easy to comprehend that on com- 
arison with such a collection many of the 
earned publications of the last twelve- 
month lose their importance, and con- 
sequently there is no need to allot them so 
much space as they would have required on 
another occasion. Still there are among 
them works of merit, and perhaps the chief 
of them is the book devoted by Seiior Codera 
to the ‘Decadencia y Desaparicion de los 
Almoravides en Espaiia.’ The author has 
accumulated a great deal of detail, most of 
it novel, and related with clearness the reigns 
of Yusuf and Ali, and the revolts of the Span- 
ish Mohammedans against the Almoravides, 
supplying the individual history of each one 
of the petty independent kingdoms which 
sprang into being. He also corrects not a few 
common judgments regarding the religious 
intolerance of the period and the social con- 
dition of the Mozaérabes. Seiior Fernandez 
Duro has issued the fifth volume of his 
monumental history of the ‘Armada Es- 
panola,’ which embraces the period from 
1650 to 1700. It includes wars with France 
and England, particularly in the West 
Indies, the rebellion of Messina, and other 
memorable events. To our diplomatic his- 
tory, so complicated and curious in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, belong 
the voluminous monograph by Seior D. A. 
Danvila on ‘ Don Cristobal de Moura, primer 
Marqués de Castel- Rodrigo (1538-1613)’; 
a memoir by Senor Arigita, already known 
by contributions to the same theme, of 
‘El Illmo. y Rev. 8r. D. F. de Navarra’; 
and the curious biography of Don Juan de 
Austria, written by Porreiio, and published 
by the Society of Bibliophils. The history 
of the Spanish associations of artisans is 
partially familiar from the classical works 
of Capmany on Catalonia and Tramoyeres 
on Valencia, but there was need of a com- 
plete work ; besides, the facts known regard- 
ing other regions were very scanty. Seior 
Una, a new and interesting writer, has 
commenced his literary career by filling up 
the gap with ‘Las Asociaciones Obreras 
en Espaiia,’ which, although not complete 
—he should have made use among other 
authorities of the facts regarding Catalonia 
published by Pella and Bové, and those of 
Lopez Ferreiro concerning CGalicia—meets 
the need for a general sketch, and furnishes 
new notices, especially with regard to Cas- 
tile. The discussion so often raised regard- 
ing the real value of Mussulman civilization 
is renewed—unnecessarily, I think—in a 
large work in Catalan by Seiior Brunet, 
‘De la pretenguda y mal entesa Civilisacio 
Arabe.’ Sefior Fernandez Bethencourt has 
ogy on the market the second volume of 

is ‘Historia Genealogica y Herdldica de 
la Monarquia Espajiola,’ dedicated to the 
‘‘ Grandees of Spain.” I ought also especi- 
ally to mention the speech of the Marqués 
de Ayerbe on entering the Academy of His- 
tory, which turns on the ‘ Enlaces de Reyes 
de Portugal con Infantes de Aragon.’ 

Literary history is evidently more studied 

than political, for the contributions to it are 
more numerous and more considerable. The 
most notable are ‘Don Ramon de la Cruz y 





sus Obras,’ highly important from the point 
of view of erudition, like all Sefior Cotarelo’s 
writings ; ‘ Noticias referentes 4 los Anales 
del Teatro en Sevilla desde Lope de. Rueda 
4 fines del Siglo X VIIT.,’ by Sanchez Arjona; 
‘ Biografia y Estudio de Jauregui,’ by Jordén 
de Urries ; and a memoir of ‘El Dean Marti,’ 
celebrated in the bibliography of Valencia, 
by Ontalvilla. An essay on the romantic 
play of the Duke de Rivas, ‘Don Alvaro, 
0 la Fuerza del Sino,’ may also be men- 
tioned ; and also the studies of the veteran 
Marqués de Valmar, ‘ Estudios de Historia 
y de Critica Literaria,’ which relate to 
the Cancionero de Baena, the legend of 
Virginia, &c., and the ninth instalment of 
the ‘Antologia de Liricos Castellanos’ of 
Seiior Menéndez y Pelayo, a notable sup- 
plement to Wolf’s classical collection of 
ballads. 

Grammar is represented by a new.edition 
of the dictionary of the Spanish Academy, 
a copious list by Father Mir of ‘Frases 
Castellanas,’ derived from the best writers, 
and a short study on ‘ Neologismos,’ by 
Sefior Cortazar. Literature and folk-lore 
are combined in ‘ Mil Trescientas Compa- 
raciones Andaluzas,’ compiled by Senor 
Rodriguez Marin. 

Contributions to local history are numer- 
ous, and a complete catalogue of them would 
occupy a great deal of space. I must con- 
tent myself with mentioning a few of them: 
the second volume of the ‘ Historia de la 
Iglesia de Santiago,’ by Lopez Ferreiro ; 
the ‘Anexién del Reino de Navarra en 
Tiempo de Fernando el Catolico,’ by Ruano; 
Miret’s original ‘Investigacion Historica 
sobre el Vizcondado de Castellbé,’ which 
belonged to the Counts of Foix; the new 
notices on the ‘Antigua Marina Catalana’ 
of Bofarull; the ‘Geografia Historica del 
Condado de Besalu,’ by Mont-Salvatge; and 
‘Lérida y la Guerra de la Independencia,’ 
by Gras. Two books on the Asturias by 
Seiiores Aramburu y Canals deserve separate 
mention. The first deals principally with the 
history of the principality ; the second with 
its actual condition, and is a notable trust- 
worthy collection of information with re- 
spect to Asturian life in all its branches, 
economic, intellectual, artistic, &c. As a 
type of internal history or of its institu- 
tions—a branch of inquiry little cultivated, 
which, however, ought to be studied with a 
view to a good acquaintance with the spirit 
of the Spanish peoples—I can recommend 
the ‘Noticia de las Cosas Memorables de 
Guipuzcoa,’ by D. Pablo de Gorosdbel. 
The two volumes which have just been pub- 
lished comprehend the description of the 
physical features of the country, its ethno- 
graphy, manners and customs of the in- 
habitants, municipal rule, and part of the 
section corresponding to the fueros in general, 
and the financial régime. 

Archeological studies find scanty ex- 
ponents this year. Apart from some good 
monographs I can only mention as books 
showing labour ‘ La Catedral de Sigiienza,’ 
by Perez Villamil, and ‘ Medallas Espaiolas, 
Militares, Navales, y Politico - Militares,’ 
collected and explained by the numismatist 
Sefior Herrera. To this group may be 
added the volumes which the centenary of 
Velazquez brought into being: ‘Vida y 
Obras de Diego Velazquez,’ by Picén, and 
‘Velazquez fuera del Museo del Prado,’ 
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by Mesonero Romanos. Greatly: superior 
to these is the book of Seiior Beruete on 
‘Velazquez,’ published in French at Paris. 
Seiior Opisso has written on ‘Arte y Artistas 
Catalanes.’ 

The printing of documents and reprinting 
of old books proceed apace. The editors of 
the ‘Monumenta Societatis Jesu,’ besides 
continuing the series already mentioned in 
former articles, have begun a series of 
‘Monumenta Xavierana.’ Menéndez Pidal 
has published a new and corrected edition 
of the ‘ Poema del Cid.’ In the ‘“‘Coleccién 
de Documentos Inéditos” referring to the 
ancient colonies of Spain the twelfth volume 
is devoted to ‘ Vaticinios de la Pérdida de 
las Indias.’ The ‘ Historia documentada de 
las Comunidades’ has been enriched by two 
more volumes, the fifth and sixth. In the 
“‘Coleccién de Estudios Arabes” has ap- 
peared ‘El Collar de Perlas,’ a treatise on 
the politics and administration of Muza II., 
King of Tlemgen, translated by Mariano 
Gaspar. Two medical men, Seiiores Buylla y 
Sarandeses, in conjunction with the erudite 
Sefior Canella, have reprinted the curious 
‘Memorias de Historia Natural y Médica de 
Asturias,’ by Dr. Gaspar Casal (1762), 
adding notes and an excellent memoir of the 
author. The Revista Critica de Historia 
y Literatura has just started a library of 
unpublished documents which it presents to 
its subscribers. One of these is a ‘ Coleccién 
de Documentos Inéditos relativos 4 la 
Guerra de la Independencia de Espaiia y 
Portugal,’ which belonged to General 
Castaiios, and another is the ‘Llibre del 
Orden de Cavalleria,’ a manuscript of the 
fifteenth century written by Micer Bernabé 
Assam. ’ 

The additions to bibliography are, as 
usual, numerous and important. More 
especially noteworthy are the ‘Biblioteca 
de Escritores de la Provincia de Guada- 
lajara,’ by Catalina ; the ‘ Reseiia Histérica 
en forma de Diccionario de las Imprentas en 
Valencia,’ by Serrano Morales; ‘La Im- 
prenta en Filipinas,’ in which Senor Retana 
enlarges and corrects the recent book of the 
South American Medina; an ‘Indice de 
Documentos de la Orden Militar de Cala- 
trava,’ by Seftor Uhagon; and the copious 
and excellent ‘ Bibliografia Critica de las 
Obras de Miguel de Cervantes,’ which is only 
just finished, although, as my readers are 
aware, the first volume appeared in 1895. 

Fiction suffers from a marasmus which 
seems to interfere with the production of new 
books of importance. In the period which 
concerns me I can only point as notable 
to ‘Morsamor,’ by Valera, a work show- 
ing as much taste, learning, and at the 
same time humane and profound philo- 
sophy as any that the author of ‘Pepita 
Jimenez’ has written, consequently little 
suited to amuse the general public; and 
three new ‘‘ Episodios Nacionales,” by Pérez 
Galdés. The first of these, ‘La Estafeta 
Romantica,’ is distinguished for fine observa- 
tion of character, the second, ‘ Vergara,’ by 
its descriptions of the Carlist war. ‘La 
Barraca,’ a valuable sketch of Valencian 
customs, full of poetry and dramatic emotion, 
is written by Blasco Ibaiiez. ‘Un Destripador 
de Antaiio’ is a new volume of stories by 
Emilia Pardo Bazin. ‘La Familia Asparé’ 
is from the pen of the Catalan writer 
Dolores Moncerdé. ‘Los Sefiores de Her- 





mida’ and other stories of Juan Ochoa, and 
‘Gondar y Forteza’ of the Marquis de 
Figueroa, also merit mention. Some of the 
new writers show promise, but I need not 
detain the reader by specifying them. 

In poetry there is, unfortunately, even 
less to speak of, although in that little there 
is some good work signed by new names or 
by men who are justifying their growing 
reputation, such as Medina with his ‘ Aires 
Murcianos,’ Aquino with ‘Sensaciones,’ 
Marquina with ‘QOdas,’ Masifern with 
‘Notas del Oor,’ Doria with ‘De Sol 
4 Sol,’ Gual with his ‘ Llibre d’Horas’ (in 
Catalan like his previous volumes), Costa 
with ‘Liricas” Of Aguil6, whom I 
mentioned last year, there has been printed 
a valuable collection of ‘ Recorts de Jove- 
nesa.’ Popular poetry is represented by 
‘ El Cancionero Panocho’ (Murcian), by 
Diaz Cassou. 

The theatre, if I leave out farces and 
adaptations from foreign sources, has pro- 
duced only some pieces of comedy, among 
them of the Andalusian brothers Quintero. 
On the other hand, the Catalan stage has 
produced sundry important and successful 
pieces: ‘Mosén Janot’ and ‘La Filla del 
Mar’ of Guimer&; ‘Cendras de Amor,’ a 
sober and pretty dramatic sketch by Iglesias, 
and ‘La Resclosa,’ a tragedy of the same 
author’s; ‘ El Jardi Abandonat’ by Rusiiiol, 
and ‘ Los Joves’ by Pomés. Of our ancient 
drama I may mention vol. x. of ‘Las Obras 
de Lope de Vega,’ prefaced by Menéndez y 
Pelayo. RaraEL ALTAMIRA. 








LITERATURE 


— 
BOOKS ON EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


MM. Garnier Frkres publish the fifth 
volume of M. Emile Ollivier’s L’Empire Libéral, 
which begins with the session of 1860. The 
volume includes fine character-sketches of King 
William of Prussia, afterwards the Emperor 
William I., and of Prince Napoleon, commonly 
known as Plon Plon—the son of King Jéréme 
and father of Prince Victor—which is _sup- 
plemented by an appendix, in which M. Emile 
Ollivier undertakes to prove that Prince Napo- 
leon had a horror of that atheism of which he 
was supposed to be a leading partisan. We 
do not think the defence altogether successful, 
and the explanation of the famous Good Friday 
dinner party is by no means convincing. It 
is a curious fact that when M. Ollivier began 
to write this book his was a voice crying in the 
wilderness, while now he represents the domi- 
nant feeling in the French wealthy and educated 
classes. Never in any country was there more 
rapid change, not in the constituencies nor in the 
mass, but among the leading people, than has 
occurred in France in the last six months. All 
those who in December last were for the Duke 
of Orleans are now for Prince Victor Bonaparte, 
who has become ‘‘ the fashion.” On the other 
hand, the extreme Nationalists, who breathe 
fire and fury against England, although they 
do not intend war, have been swamped by the 
great numbers of ordinary politicians who have 
declared themselves Nationalists without mean- 
ing much by their declaration. From the 
Nationalists on the one side, and from the 
Royalists on the other, Bonapartism has 
gathered remarkable strength in Paris and in 
society. The constituencies are at present un- 
affected, and will probably remain so, but M. 
Ollivier has now the enthusiastic support of 
those who used to ridicule his views. The 
early part of the book deals, but somewhat 
lightly, with the Cobden Treaty. There follows 





a fierce attack by M. Ollivier upon that Mexican 
adventure which ultimately proved to be the 
destruction of the Second Empire—almost the 
only considerable act of the reign which our 
author has allowed himself to denounce vio- 
lently. The Emperor undoubtedly intended 
to carry out his Mexican policy by recognizing 
and by aiding the Southern Confederacy to break 
up the United States. The task was, however, 
beyond his strength. His ministers refused to 
follow him in it, and, while failure would have 
been certain in any case, the air of foolish 
vacillation which now surrounds his policy in 
history would have been avoided had the Em- 
peror had his way. 

The appendix with regard to the atheism of 
Plon Plon, a most able though utterly un- 
scrupulous prince, is not the only appendix 
that is of interest. There is one on the personal 
relations between M. Ollivier and Wagner which 
will be found worth reading by all who are 
keen about music. An appendix which is of 
less value is one which states M. Ollivier’s 
views upon the income tax, already explained 
at some length by references to his parlia- 
mentary speeches in the text. There is no 
subject upon which Frenchmen more habitually 
misrepresent the state of things in England than 
this. They always say, as M. Ollivier here 
declares, that the income tax is a temporary tax, 
whereas we ali know that there is nothing in 
this world which more thoroughly deserves 
classification as eternal. Like the poor, it is 
always with us, and always will be. Our author 
also thinks, with other Frenchmen, that the 
income tax may be excused here, as such a tax 
could not be excused in France, by the fact that 
with us there is no real land tax. He and they, 
however, neglect the overwhelming pressure on 
landed property in England of local rates, most 
of which are expended upon matters which in 
France are dealt with out of public taxes, and 
he and they also neglect our immense succes- 
sion duties, which now press almost as heavily 
on land as on other classes of property. 
Another point in which we differ from our 
author concerns a hint which he seems to give 
as to what he thinks were Bismarck’s views 
on Russia. He tells a story—true, no doubt— 
of Bismarck engraving on a seal when he left 
Russia the motto ‘‘ Nitchevo,” which M. 
Ollivier translates as ‘‘ Nothing,” because in 
Bismarck’s opinion this word is all that is to be 
remembered about Russia. Bismarck cannot 
have intended his Russian ‘‘ No matter ; never 
mind,” to be seriously interpreted in this way. 
No one has ever set the position of Russia more 
high than Bismarck set it, and his breach with 
the present German Emperor was caused by @ 
difference of opinion upon this point, in which 
the Emperor had reason, before Bismarck died, 
to recognize that his ex-Chancellor had been 
right. 

We have received two books on the last 
named. The first is Conversations with Prince 
Bismarck, edited in English by Mr. Sidney 
Whitman, and published by Harper & Brothers, 
in which the five German volumes dealt with are 
cut down into one. The arrangement of the con- 
versations is by no means good. There is an at- 
tempt to classify them under subjects, butitrather 
breaks down, and some of the conversations are 
too miscellaneous in their nature to be the sub- 
ject of classification. Chronological order would, 
we think, have been preferable. The volume 
contains one most interesting conversation—of 
course already well known—that with Harden 
late in 1897. Bismarck there expresses himself 
fully on the naval policy uf Germany, and states 
that the decisive battles which Germany will 
have to fight for her colonial possessions will be 
fought on land in the continent of Europe. 
There is a mistake of a name in this con- 
versation —that of the principal editor of 
the Figaro being misspelt. It would be 
better perhaps, for the ordinary reader, to 
make it more clear, by foot-notes or otherwise, 
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who are the persons intended by such phrases 
as ‘‘the Emperor,” ‘‘the Empress,” ‘‘the 
Prince,” ‘‘ well-known feminine influences,” and 
so forth. At p. 184, forexample, the statement 
that ‘‘the Empress took a great part in the 
wearing away of my nerves” refers to the 
Empress Augusta, but may be meaningless to 
the general reader. 

The second volume is of a nature which is 
best explained by its full title, Le Prince de Bis- 
marck, Psychologie de l’Homme Fort, and is from 
the pen of M. Charles Benoist, and published 
in the Librairie Didier by MM. Perrin & Cie. 
It is a fine study, but, being French, is one- 
sided as regards policy, though fair to the man 
as regards his private life. The author seems 
to have studied the character more fully than he 
has informed himself upon the historic facts. 
When, for instance, he treats as a main episode 
bearing on character the origins of the war of 
1870, he finds the whole story to lie in the fact 
that Germany was ready, France not ready ; 
Germany anxious to discover a pretext and to 
put France in the wrong. All that he says is 
true, but it is only half the truth, so told as to 
be entirely deceptive. The whole world knows 
now, but this French writer seems hardly to 
know, that the Emperor Louis Napoleon pre- 
pared for the war by a military alliance with 
Austria, and that Prince Bismarck knew this, 
and anticipated the date at which it had been 
arranged by the allies that the war should 
break out. 

The Macmillan Co. publish An Outline of 
Political Growth in the Nineteenth Century, by 
Mr. Edmund Hamilton Sears, a volume which 
may be useful for school and for examination 
purposes, but will not teach much to those who 
are already well informed. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue Bishop of Natal is responsible for My 
Diocese during the War (Bell & Sons), which 
consists of extracts from his diary. They are 
what some people would call ‘‘all wrong,” re- 
presenting his opinions from day to day on 
supposed facts which turned out afterwards to 
be errors ; but they are interesting as giving a 
faithful picture of the changes of mind through 
which residents in Natal passed in the early 
stages of the war. The Bishop began by not 
thinking the grievances of the Outlanders ‘‘ so 
very pressing,” and he was against the policy 
which led up to the war because ‘‘the de- 
plorable blunder of the Jameson raid” had 
**tied our hands.” He went to see Sir Alfred 
Milner, and was converted :— 

“ My recent visit to Cape Town, and my immense 
confidence in Sir Alfred Milner, from long acquaint- 
ance, have satisfied me that the case for......inter- 
ference is now overwhelmingly strong.” 

The Bishop, like all the rest of us, thought 
at first that the early battles were British 
victories, and found afterwards that they were 
in fact defeats, though he continued for some 
time to believe that the Boers had only ‘‘ killed 
nearly as many as we have.” He ultimately 
became aware that ‘‘the battle of Lombard’s 
Kop......was very much like a disaster.” His 
opinions from day to day on these points are of 
considerable interest, for he was from time totime 
the guest of all the generals concerned in the 
operations, and, living with them, was treated 
confidentially, and informed of all the news they 
had. A humorous episode which relieves the 
gloom with which we peruse the book is that of 
the Bishop heliographing to Ladysmith to tell a 
gentleman who was blockaded there that the 
see was very badly off in a building operation 
for want of the sum of 1,0001., which this gentle- 
man, with others, had made himself respon- 
sible for obtaining. Naturally, in the circum- 
stances of the case, the Bishop got no reply, 
although his other communications to private 
friends were answered. In the last part of his 
book, where he records his mature impressions, 





after he knew of the facts, he states (and this 
was after he had been virtually serving on Sir 
Redvers Buller’s staff) that the ‘‘ garrison at 
Ladysmith might have ventured a little more in 
the way of co-operation during those battles.” 
It is by no means certain, however, that, in the 
condition of Ladysmith from starvation and 
disease, it would have been possible to get 
more out of the men than was obtained by the 
officers in command. The Bishop, in his “Con- 
clusion,” attacks the 

“ want of proportion and dignity in the way in which 
the Empire in general, and London in particular, 
stood on its head, so to speak, with frenzied exulta- 
tion that the army of Boer farmers had not been 
able to overwhelm our garrisons.” 


Cot. McCuvure, who has had more experience 
of Presidential Conventions than any other man, 
has written Our Presidents, and How we Make 
Them, with portraits of all the Presidents of 
the United States, which is published by 
Harper & Brothers. The author was the right- 
hand man of that most amiable and distinguished 
politician Governor Curtin, whose last public 
service to his country, after his representation 
of the United States at the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, was in Congress, where he attacked the 
corruption that had crept in under guise of 
military pensions. The information given in 
this volume will be of use to British journalists 
who have to write on presidential elections, 
either from the point of view of political philo- 
sophy or from that of personal anecdote. It 
thoroughly traces the rise of the whole system, 
from the first election in 1789 to the present 
time. It is interesting to note that, in spite of 
the enormous prestige of Washington as the 
father of his country, three states—South 
Carolina, Maryland, and Georgia—cast as many 
presidential votes against as for him. These 
geographical differences in the United States, 
although for a time affected by the Civil War, 
have once more arisen, and Mr. Bryan polled 
his whole force in the West and South, President 
McKinley in the East. 


WE can heartily commend a little volume 
called Where and How to Dine in Paris, by 
Mr. Rowland Strong, published by Mr. Grant 
Richards. The contents go beyond the first 
title, inasmuch as the book contains some 
chapters on the theatre, unduly pessimistic, 
and silent as to the merits of some of the most 
brilliant of living dramatists, who have given 
up novel-writing to turn their attention exclu- 
sively to comedy for the Paris stage. The 
greater part of the book, which deals with cook- 
ing and restaurants, is the best thing of the kind 
that has been written. We could find here and 
there a few faults, but the subject is one upon 
which no two authorities would exactly agree. 
The writer, who is very modern, thinks that in 
the present day the best burgundies and clarets 
are in Brussels. As to burgundy there can be 
no dispute. Brussels has been the possessor 
of the best burgundies for many years, and is 
still; but we should have thought that for claret 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris were still superior. 
Although the author mentions the Restaurant 
Marguery in three places, he hardly sets that 
remarkable dining resort of the rich shop- 
keepers and manufacturers of Paris as high 
in his scale as we should put it. The crowd is, 
of course, enormous. There is no restaurant in 
Paris which for months or years together feeds 
anything like so large a number of persons. 
But in spite of the crowd, the high standard of 
cooking is maintained, and the ordering is less 
spoilt by the intrusion of the foreign element 
than it is in restaurants where the foreigners 
bear a large proportion to the other diners and 
are less completely swamped by numbers. We 
imagine that at p. 100 Soufflet is a misprint for 
Soufflot. 


WE have received from Messrs. Macmillan a 
reprint of Cometh up as a Flower, which they 
have added to their ‘‘ Sixpenny Series.” 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
History and Biography. 

Baillie (Major F. D.), Mafeking, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Dictionary of National Biography: Vol. 63, Wordsworth— 
Zuylestein, roy. 8vo. 15/ net. 

Pixley (F. W.), A History of the Baronetage, 10/6 net. 

Geography and Travel. 
De Forest (K.}, Paris of To-day, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Twombly (A. S.), Hawaii and its People, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Science. 

Adams (J. C.), Scientific Papers, Vol. 2, 4to. 25/ 

Cowen (R. J.), Electricity in Gynecology, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Eecles (W. McA.), Hernia, 8vo. 7/6 

Euclid, Books V. and VI., arranged by M. J. M. Hill, 6/ net. 

Gruner (A.), Power-Loom Weaving and Yarn Numbering, 
translated by C. Slater, cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Holmes (G. C. V.), Ancient and Modern Ships: Part 1, 
Wooden Sailing-Ships, er. 8vo. 4/ 

Hurst (G. H.), Colour, 8vo. 7/6 net. 

McGinnis (M. A.), The Universal Solution for Numerical 
and Literal Equations, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Mitchell (C. A.), Flesh Foods, cr. 8vo. 10/6 

Skinner (W. R.), The Mining Manual for 1900, 8vo. 21/ 

Standage (H. C.), The Leather-Worker’s Manual, 7/6 net. 

Walker (G. T.), Aberration and some other Problems con- 
nected with the Electro-Magnetic Fluid, 8vo. 5/ net. 

Philology. 

New English Dictionary, edited by Dr. Murray: Gradeley 
—Greement (Vol. 4), Inferable—Inpushing (Vol. 5), 
folio, sewed, each 2/6 

General Literature. 

Allen (J. L.), The Increasing Purpose, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Cavalier Soldier’s Vade Mecum, ed. by E. Almack, 4/6 net. 

Collings (T. C.), Cricket, er. 8vo. 2/6 

Glasgow (E.), The Voice of the People, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Kastner (L. E.) and Atkins (H. G.), A Short History of 
French Literature, cr. 8vo. 4/6 

Nash (J. E.), The Ladysmith Treasury, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Newland (S.), Blood Tracts of the Bush, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Oppenheim (K. P.), A Millionaire of Yesterday, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

St. John (C.), The Crimson Weed, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Shiel (M. P.), The Man-Stealers, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Walker (W. S.), Native Born, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Whybrow (A. N.), The Day-by-Day Cookery Book, 8vo. 3/6 

Winter (John Strange), The Married Miss Binks, cr. 8vo. 3/6 


FOREIGN, 


w, 
aan (R. v.), Die Condictio des rémischen Privatrechtes, 
m. 60. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Aegvptische Urkunden : Arabische Urkunden, Vol. 1, Part 2 
3m, 40, 


Poetry. 
Clifford (N.), Quelques Portraits-Sonnets de Femmes, 4fr. 
History and Biographys 

Haller (J.), Concilium Basiliense: Vol. 3, Die Protokolle 
des Concils 1434 u. 1435, 25m. 60. 

Hartmann (L. M.), Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter, 
Vol. 2, Part 1, 9m. 

Lebey (A.), Essai sur Laurent de Médicis, 3fr. 50. 

Ollivier (E.), L’Empire Libéral, Vol. 5, 3fr. 50. 

Pailhés (G.), Du Nouveau sur J. Joubert, 3fr. 50. 

Willrich (H.), Judaica, Forschungen zur hellenistisch-jtid. 
Geschichte u. Litteratur, 5m. 60. 


Science. 
Hollard (A.), La Théorie des Ions et l’Electrolyse, 5fr. 
General Literature. 
Adhémar (Vicomtesse 4d’), La Femme Catholique et la 
Démocratie Fran gaise, 3fr. 50. 
Aigremont (P. a’), Maman Laulette, 3fr. 
Clemenceau (G.), Au Fil des Jours, 3fr. 50. 
Cousot (F,), Hors des Routes, 3f. 50. 
Dupouy (E.), Cceur d’Esclave, 3fr. 50. 
Goyau (G.), Lendemains d’Unité, 3fr. 50. 
Héry (G.), L’Ultime Souffrance, 3fr. 50. 
La Tour ([. de), Dorvault (M.) et Lecomte (M.), Les 
Colonies Frangaises, Vol. 5, 7fr. 50. 
Le Duce (C. L.), La Demi-République, 3fr. 50. 
Marni (J.), A Table, 3fr. 50. 
Mirbeau (O.), Le Journal d’une Femme de Chambre, 3fr. 50. 
O’Monroy (R.), Les Amies des nos Amis, 3fr. 50. 








THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 

In Forster's ‘Biography’ of Landor (first 
ed., i. 377) it is stated that Landor, at the 
beginning of 1814, was ‘‘ hoping to sustain the 
feeling against France by a series of letters in 
the Courier with the signature of Calvus.” The 
facts are as follows. In 1813 Landor sent 
several letters, so signed, to the Courier. They 
were not printed in that paper, but were pub- 
lished by Landor himself. The Courier of 
December 17th, 1813, contains the following 
advertisement :— 

‘‘Letters addressed to Lord Liverpool and the 
Parliament, on the Preliminaries of Peace, by 
Calvus. 8vo. price 4s. Printed for and sold b 
H. Colburn, 50, Conduit Street ; and Wilson, Roya 
Exchange.” 

In the Courier of January 12th, 1814, there is 
a review of the pamphlet, beginning: ‘‘ These 
able letters were originally sent to the Courier 
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for insertion, and were only delayed by the 
pressure of parliamentary and foreign intelli- 
gence.” I found a copy of the pamphlet, with 
Landor’s MS. corrections, in his writing-desk ; 
but, as there are slight mutilations, I should be 
glad to hear of another. It is not in the British 
Museum. Two more letters, signed Calvus, 
appeared in the Courier of January 19th and 
April 21st, 1814. It was in reference to the last 
that Southey wrote on April 26th :— 

“ You have seen Calvus's last letter in the Courier. 
Landor is the writer. I entirely agree with him 
that this is the time for undoing the mischief which 
was done by the peace of Utrecht...... There is cer- 
tainly no possible pretence for expecting that we 
should restore any of our conquests.” 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 








SALE. 


Messrs. Hopeson included in their sale last 
week the following: S. Hieronymi Epistole, 
1470, 161. 15s. Le Rommant de la Rose, 1509, 
121. 5s. Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 2 vols., 
8l. 5s. Britton’s Architectural and Cathedral 
Antiquities, 11 vols., 10/. 7s. 6d. Yorkshire 
Archeeological Journal, 1870-1900, 61. Sander’s 
Reichenbachia, 4 vols., 15/. Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, &c., 9 vols., 12/. 7s. 6d. Lacroix, 
Cuvres, large paper, 6 vols., 7/. 8s. Creighton’s 
Queen Elizabeth, 8/. 5s. Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 
81. 2s. 6d. Nolhac, La Reine Marie Antoinette, 
8l. La Belle Assemblée, 20 vols., 61. 2s. 6d. 
Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass, 1855, 61. 7s. 6d. 
Lever’s Novels, 37 vols., 71. 15s. Watson and 
Kaye’s People of India, 6 vols., 7/. 10s. Chet- 
ham Society’s Publications, 153 vols., 161. 10s. 
Spenser Society’s Reprints, 62 vols., 101. 5s. 
Microscopical Journal, 1853-1900, 101. 15s. 
Naval Architects’ Transactions, 41 vols., 14/. 15s. 








WINGFIELD’S ‘TRUE DISCOURSE’ OF THE 
PORTUGAL VOYAGE. 
July 2, 1900. 


Tue late Dr. Grosart issued, in vol. xvi. of 
his ‘ Occasional Issues of Unique or Very Rare 
Books,’ the ‘True Discourse’ of the Portugal 
voyage of 1589, printed by Hakluyt in vol. ii. 
part ii. of the * Voyages,’ 1599, and said by 
him to be ‘written (as is thought) by Col. 
Antonie Winkfield.” For some unknown reason 
Dr. Grosart appears to have considered that a 
certain Robert Pricket was the writer, although 
he does not definitely make the statement, and, 
indeed, only implies it by coupling it with a 
poem of Pricket’s, neither the poem nor the 
editor giving any evidence whatever in support 
of the belief. Major Martin Hume has so far 
accepted Dr. Grosart’s suggestion as to refer, 
in his ‘ Year after the Armada,’ to the ‘True 
Discourse ’ as by ‘‘ Wingfield (or Pricket).” The 
Museum authorities fearlessly go the full dis- 
tance and catalogue it, without qualification, 
as by Pricket. 

It has escaped notice that there is a letter 
among the Elizabethan Domestic State Papers 
(ccxxix. 16) from Wingfield to Thomas Wylkes, 
Clerk of the Council, which settles the author- 
ship conclusively :— 

S1r,—I shall be very busy all this morning. I 
beseech you therefore when your leisure shall serve 
that you would finish the little remaining with you, 
wherein I think you shall not much need my 
presence. If but if [sic] you will command the 
same I will attend you at what hour it shall please 
you to command me; I have sent you likewise the 
epistle which must be set before the same, beseech- 
ing your censure likewise upon the same ; and so 
do leave you to God this 8 December, 1589. Your 
most assured to do you service, 

ANT. WINGFELLDE. 

Endorsed: ‘‘To peruse the preface to his 
book of the service of Portugal.” 

Wingtield has been regarded as the private 
apologist, from conviction, of Norreys and 
Drake ; but there is a possibility that he was 
the official defender, and that his account 
should be considered the Government version. 


Norreys and Drake were both in disgrace in | 





December, but the Government may have de- 
sired to put forward the best defence, irrespec- 
tive of what was really thought. 

M. OpPENHEIM. 








Literary Ghosstp. 

Mr. Swrvpurne’s new volume of poems, 
which is now going to press, is of a very 
varied character. Some of the poems have 
appeared before, but others are quite new. 


Dr. Witt1aM Barry is turning his atten- 
tion to history, and he is now engaged on a 
book describing the rise and fall of the 
Papacy as a world-power in the period from 
the reign of Gregory the Great to Boni- 
face VIII. This period, comprising about 
seven hundred years, unfolds, he thinks, 
one single, though immense action of which 
the Papacy is the hero, and shows how it 
creates Western Christendom, sets up the 
Holy Roman Empire, and subdues to itself 
all the elements of nascent civilization. But 
as the peoples develope, it enters into con- 
flict with them, and is shattered at length 
during the Great Schism. Every act in this 
long tragedy has its beginning and its end. 
First we see the stage of growth, then the 
stage of external and internal hindrances ; 
after that the stage of conflict and triumph ; 
and finally the stage of dissolution. The 
volume will, it is hoped, possess a human 
interest from the marked personalities of 
the Popes; and their administrations and 
influences on Christianity, law, learning, 
and other diverse subjects, will be described. 
Dr. Barry will deal only with facts, not 
with speculations. He will view the course 
of events, but will leave their final purpose 
to the philosopher. Hence he endeavours 
to be neither Papist nor Protestant in dealing 
with phenomena, which he describes and 
interprets only in their relation to one 
another. The book will not be in the 
nature of a mere text-book, but rather a 
readable volume which tells the history 
without glossing over incidents. The title 
is not definitely fixed, but the one at pre- 
sent chosen, ‘The Papal Monarchy, from 
Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII.,’ in- 
dicates the scope of the work. Mr. Fisher 
Unwin will publish it. 


Sir James Batrour Paut, Lyon King of 
Arms, has succeeded Sir Arthur Vicars as 
President of the Ex-Libris Society, of which 
the annual meeting was held in London 
last week. The Society itself is in a fairly 
flourishing condition, in spite of the fact 
that there has been during the past year 
a slight decrease in the roll of members. 
At the dinner in connexion with the annual 
meeting the collectors had a pleasant bit of 
surprise in the announcement that they 
can now claim an antiquity as great even 
as book - collecting. Attention was called 
to the mark of possession, equivalent to 
the modern book-plate, which was placed 
by Ashur-bani-pal on the tablets in the 
Royal Library of Nineveh. The inscription 
runs as follows :— 

‘“‘The palace of Ashur-bani-pal, King of 
Hosts, King of Assyria, who putteth his trust 
in the gods Ashur and Bélit, on whom Nabi 
and Tashmetii have bestowed ears which hear 
and eyes which see. I have inscribed upon 
tablets the noble products of the work of the 
scribe, which none of the kings who have gone 
before me had learnt, together with the 





wisdom of Nabfi in so far as it existeth [in 
writing]. I have arranged them in my palace, 
that I, even I, the ruler who knoweth the light 
of Ashur the King of the Gods, may read them. 
Whosoever shall carry off this tablet, or shall 
inscribe his name upon it side by side with 
mine own, may Ashur and Bélit overthrow him 
in wrath and anger, and may they destroy his 
name and posterity in the land.” 

For the information of book-plate collec- 
tors, it may be pointed out that this trans- 
lation is published in the ‘Guide to the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities’ in 
the British Museum (p. 35). 


Tue abortive prosecution of ‘The Hepta- 
meron’ at the Central Criminal Court is 
the latest illustration of the incapacity of 
the police detective for literary censorship, 
and it is to be hoped that this last lesson 
may prove a warning to those who 
instigated the prosecution. ‘The Hepta- 
meron’ is not a book for promiscuous 
reading, and the mistake which Mrs. Thomp- 
son, the defendant in the case in question, 
made was in issuing it at a very low price. 
The edition, it is true, is wretchedly printed 
on vile paper, and if the prosecution had 
confined itself to these two counts it would 
have been successful. But the indictment of 
a classic of this kind and at this day is too 
absurd to be taken seriously. Perhaps the 
prosecution was under the impression that 
‘Margaret of Navarre” is the defendant’s 
nom de guerre. The most astonishing thing 
in the whole affair is that the jury—and a 
London jury too!—should have found the 
defendant not guilty. We are certainly 
progressing. 

Tue Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
will be closed on Monday next, and remain 
so for a fortnight. 


Mr. Baker has held the head-mastership 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, which he has 
now resigned, since the beginning of 1871. 
Coming close upon the vacancies at Repton 
and Sedbergh, Mr. Baker’s contemplated 
retirement emphasizes the fact that the Con- 
ference of Head Masters has witnessed an 
unusual number of changes during the past 
few years. 

Principat Bess, of Lampeter, appeals to 
the liberality of the friends of that college 
for a special endowment fund of 20,000/., 
which he holds to be necessary for its proper 
maintenance and development. 


In view of the fact that one of the first 
duties of the new Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education, under the Act 
of last year, will be to frame regulations 
for the creation of a general register of 
teachers, the masters of private and in- 
dependent schools are complaining that the 
eighteen members of that committee, whose 
names have now been published, do not 
include a single representative of their 
class. They consider the omission the 
more remarkable because the report of the 
Secondary Commission expressly recom- 
mended that the private schools should have 
a spokesman on the registration council. 


Messrs. Hurst & Buackerv are bringing 
out immediately a sixpenny edition of 
‘ Aylwin,’ with some introductory remarks 
upon Sinfi Lovell and other leading cha- 
racters of the story. The novel will also 
most probably contain a portrait of the 
author, either a reproduction of Rossetti’s 
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well-known crayon or another taken about 
the same period. 


Tue book mutilator is again abroad. Last 
week some thief stole the coloured plate of 
‘The Descent of Madame Saguie’ and 
PP. 493-4 from Thornton’s ‘Don Juan,’ 
whilst it was on view at Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson’s rooms. The copy was an exceed- 
ingly fine one; imprisonment without the 
option of a fine ought to be the penalty of 
the thief when he is discovered, as it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped he will be. 

WE are glad to hear that Mr. John Lane, 
the well-known publisher, is recovering 
from his severe illness. Favourable reports 
are also given of Mr. Richard Whiteing, 
“vir nulla non donandus lauru.” 

Tue Council of the Hakluyt Society has 
resolved to mark the tercentenary of Richard 
Hakluyt’s completing the publication of his 
‘Principall Navigations, Voyages, Traf- 
fiques, and Discoveries of the English 
Nation,’ by preparing a new edition of 
that ‘‘prose epic of the modern English 
nation,” as it was termed by Mr. Froude, 
devoting to this purpose at least one volume 
a year in the Society’s new series. Sir 
Clements Markham and Mr. C. Raymond 
Beazley, the author of ‘The Dawn of 
Modern Geography,’ have undertaken to 


the meanwhile continued his diligent search 
| for new evidence, and we agree with Prof. 
| Tylor in the supplementary note he has 
, added to the preface that that search has 
| been by no means barren of result. The 
| new material has not altogether falsified 
| our forecast, but it has tended to confirm 
| the conclusions arrived at in the first edi- 
tion, and has in some instances converted 
what seemed merely the better opinion upon 
a doubtful point into a reasonable degree 
of certainty. 

In particular, the theory that the recently 
extinct Tasmanian race is representative of 
the paleolithic type of culture, which in 
other parts of the world became extinct in 
the remotest antiquity, may be taken as 
established. Prof. Tylor has shown, in 
papers read before the Anthropological In- 
stitute in 1893 and 1894, that the stone 
implements fabricated by the Tasmanians, 
of which he has made a large collection, are 
of paleolithic form, that the Tasmanians 
were ignorant of the art of fixing an imple- 
ment into a handle, and that the ground 
stones in the collection of the late Dr. Bar- 
nard Davis were made either by Austra- 
lians or by Tasmanians who had learnt 
the craft from Australians. There is no 
flint, properly so called, in Tasmania. 





annotate the first volume, which is expected | 
to be ready by the autumn of next year. 


Tue forthcoming number of the English | 
Historical Review will contain articles by | 
Mr. Arthur Tilley on ‘Humanism under 
Francis I.’; by Mr. R. 8. Rait on ‘The 
Scottish Parliament before the Union of | 
the Crowns’; by Miss E. A. McArthur on | 
‘The Regulation of Wages in the Sixteenth | 
Century’; and by Mr. Basil Williams on 
‘The Foreign Policy of England under 
Walpole.’ 


A new historical novel, bearing the title 
‘A Cardinal and his Conscience,’ by a new 
writer, Miss Jessie Hope, is to be published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. in the autumn. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers likely to be of 
the most general interest to our readers this 
week are new Statutes made by the Govern- 
ing Bodies of St. John’s and Worcester Col- 
leges, Oxford (3d. each) ; Digest of Endowed 
Charities in the County of Worcester (8d.) ; 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, 
Report of the Charity Commissioners (14.) ; 
Draft of an Order in Council constituting a 
Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education (1d.); and Report of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board for Ireland for the 
Year 1899 (7d.). 








SCIENCE 


> 





The Aborigines of Tasmania. By H. Ling 
Roth, assisted by Marion E. Butler and 
J. B. Walker. With a Chapter on the 
Osteology by J. G. Garson, M.D., and a 
Preface by E. B. Tylor. Second Edition. 
(Halifax, King & Sons.) 

In the favourable notice which it was our 

pleasant duty to give of the first edition of 

this excellent work in the year 1890 we 
said, ‘It is not likely that any material 
addition will hereafter be made to our | 
sources of information about the Tasmanian | 
people.” The author has, nevertheless, in | 


| continent, 


Mr. Ling Roth is able also to write with 
greater confidence than formerly about the 
origin of the Tasmanians. From com- 
parisons between Tasmanians and Negritos, 
he finds close relationship as regards the 
osteology, the hair, and the language, and 


| he concludes that this nigritic stock once 


peopled the whole of the Australian con- 
tinent and Tasmania; that the Tasmanians 
represented the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Australia, who had been partly driven out 
by, and partly admixed with, the neolithic 
invaders now known as Australians. This, 
again, is a subject on which Dr. Tylor’s recent 
researches have thrown considerable light. 


| In a paper read before the British Asso- 


ciation at the Bristol meeting in 1898 he 
adduced evidence that the early Stone Age 
condition characterizing Tasmania extended 
within no distant period over the Australian 
especially Western Australia, 
where unground stone implements quite 
similar to those used by the Tasmanian 
aborigines are still employed. 

Dr. Garson has found no reason to modify 
the conclusions at which he arrived in his 
chapter on osteology in the first edition of 
the work, but has obtained confirmation of 
them by means of fresh evidence. 
Messrs. Harper and Clark communicated to 
the Royal Society of Tasmania their measure- 
ments of the Tasmaniancrania in the museum 
at Hobart, and these—with Dr. Farmer’s 
measurements of the crania in the Pitt- 
Rivers collection at Oxford and Mr. Duck- 
worth’s of those in the Cambridge University 


, collection, made in 1893—are added to the 


present edition, so that the chapter on 
osteology may be said to be exhaustive of 
the subject. 

Mr. James Backhouse Walker, the son of 
a late distinguished explorer, has given 
Mr. Roth much assistance in the prepara- 
tion of this edition, and has contributed 
many new facts from his father’s collections 
and his own knowledge. A_ succinct 
account of the history of the relations 
between the aborigines and the Europeans, 


In 1898- 





read to the Royal Society of Tasmania 
by Mr. G. W. Walker in 1897, is added 
to the introductory chapter. A _ hitherto 
unpublished vocabulary from his MS, 
journals, with two popular songs and a 
list of names of men and women, is printed 
at length in the appendix. Mr. Ling Roth 
also appends to the volume a copy of the 
able paper in which he proved Truganina 
to have been the last living aboriginal, and 
showed that Mrs. Fanny Cochrane Smith, 
for whom that distinction had been claimed, 
while possessing some Tasmanian charac- 
teristics, must be a person of mixed blood. 

To the artistic drawings which Miss Roth 
(now Mrs. Kingdon Ellis) contributed to the 
first edition other illustrations have been 
added, and we have, therefore, only to say 
that the book is even more instructive and 
more worthy of commendation than when 
we had it under notice before. It is a 
thorough and trustworthy monograph on a 
human race now actually extinct, and is 
work that will not require to be done over 
again. 








SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 21.— Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—The following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted : “ That the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, which takes a keen 
interest in all matters connected with the archo- 
logy of these islands, views with marked dissatis- 
faction the proposal to remove from the British 
Museum certain gold ornaments lately acquired 
from Ireland. The Society is of opinion that the 
cause of archxology will be best served by the 
retention of these interesting objects in the central 
museum of the Empire, where they are accessible to 
a greater number of students than would be the 
case elsewhere; while, as remains of the art 
of the ancient Britons, and having only an acci- 
dental connexion with Ireland, these relics could be 

laced nowhere moreappropriately thenin the British 

useum.’’—Capt. Hutton exhibited a rapier foil and 
a dagger foil of about the year 1600, both of them 
weapons of very rare occurrence, the dagger foil 
being at present the only known example. — The 
Baron de Cosson communicated a note on some 
ancient sword-blades bearing spurious inscriptions, 
which were evidently manufactured as fictitious. 
relics of past heroes or deceased persons of quality. 
—An adjournment was then made to the Library, 
where an exhibition of fence of the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries was given by Capt. 
Hutton, Mr. aw Laking, Capt. Stenson Cooke, and 
Messrs. F. H. Whittow, Harvey, and Percy Rolt— 
The fence exhibited consisted of (1) dagger and 
cloak, (2) sword and buckler, (3) case of rapiers, or 
the fight of the two swords, (4) rapier and dagger, 
(5) the “ gryps and clozes ” of George Silver (1599), 
(6) rapier and cloak, and (7) the two-hand sword. 








LINNEAN.—June 21.—-Dr. A. Giiather, V.P., in the 
chair.—Messrs. R. J. Tabor, H. F. Tagg, and EK. 8S. 
Salmon were admitted Fellows. — The Chairman 
announced with deep regret the sudden death at 
Florence on June 11th of Mr. W. P..Sladen, a former 
Vice- President of the Society, and Zoological Secre- 
tary from 1885 to 1895.— Mr. B. Daydon Jackson 


‘bore testimony to Mr. Sladen’s devotion to the 


interests of the Society.—Prof. M, Hartog exhibited 
and made remarks on flowers of new Abutilon seed- 
lings, and pointed out the extreme variability shown 
in the form of the leaves.—Dr. O. Stapf exhibited 
fruits of various forms of Trapa, from Europe, China, 
and India, and discussed the differentiation of the 
genus into species. He was inclined to recognize 
five species which inhabit fairly well-defined geo- 
graphical areas. Unpublished drawings of Indian 
and Chinese species in the collections at Kew 
rendered it probable that certain differences in the 
fruits would be found to be correlated with differ- 
ences in the structure of the flowers. — Some 
remarks were made by Mr. C. B. Clarke, Dr. Rendie, 
Mr. C. Reid, and Sir George King.—Mr. Clement 
Reid exhibited a series of plum-stones recently found 
in a drain of the Roman baths, and in a rubbish 
pit, at Silchester. The species identified were 
cherry (Prunus avium), damson (P. domestica), 
bullace (P. insititia), sloe (P. spinosa), and Portu- 
guese laurel (P. lawro-cerasus). Besides these, 
there was a large variety of plum and a very small 
sloe, the species of which had not as yet been pre- 


cisely determined.—On behalf of Dr. O, St. Brody, | 
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Mr. Daydon Jackson exhibited a small series of 
British orchids dried by a new process, by which 
the flexibility of the plant and the natural colours 
were in agreat measure retained.—Mr. R. Morton 
Middleton exhibited several rush baskets, plaited 
ropes, and dredgers made from Rostkovia grandi- 
flora, Hook. f.; and a crab-catcher and limpet- 
detacher made from Berberis ilicifolia (Forster) all 
used by the Yabgans south of Beagle Channel, Tierra 
del Fuego.—A discussion followed, in which the 
zoological and botanical aspects of the exhibits 
were commented on by Dr. Giinther, Mr. J. E. 
Harting, and Dr. Rendle——Mr. F. Enock exhibited 
and made remarks upon some living specimens of 
Ranatra linearis, Linn., together with their curious 
eggs. These measure 3°5 mm. in length and barely 
1mm.in breadth. At the larger end of each egg are 
two diverging filaments 45 mm. in length and 5 mm. 
apart at their extremities ; the eggsare laid either 
in the floating leaves of aquatic plants such as 
Ranunculus, Alisma, or Potamogeton. or in the 
half-decayed stems of Alisma. One floating 
plant with only two leaf- stalks contained in 
one of them 107, in the other 97 eggs of Ranatra, 
which had no doubt been deposited by several 
females. From these eggs Mr. Enock stated he had 
frequently reared the strange hymenopterous para- 
site Prestwichia aquatica (Lubbock).—A paper by 
Miss Georgina Sweet was read, ‘ Oa the Structure of 
the Spermiducal Glands and Associated Parts in 
Australian Earthworms.’ The paper treated of the 
characteristic genera. including forms from Queens- 
land, New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. 
Apart from variations in the ducts concerned, both 
in individual and relative position, and the presence 
or otherwise of penial setz and accessory glands, the 
main result of the investigation established a close 
relationship between external form and _ internal 
structure, and showed that while tubular glands 
always contain a central lumen, lobate forms have a 
markedly lebular structure. That the latter had 
been derived from the former was shown by the 
complete series of forms connecting the most simple 
tubular with the most complex lobular types, the 
one being derived from the other by increase in 
branching of the gland-duct, associated with an 
absence of a cell-lining to the finest terminations of 
the branches. <A very peculiar structure of the 
accessory glands was described in Diplotrema 
fragilis, and the structure of the spermiducal gland 
of Acanthodrilus sydneyensis was shown to be unique. 
—Dr. C. Chilton read a paper on the subterranean 
Amphipoda of the British Islands, reviewing the 
known species of the genus Gammarus, and giving 
some account of the “ well-shrimp ” and its distribu- 
tion in England so far as he had been able to deter- 
mine it from specimens collected.—A discussion 
followed, in which Dr. Giinther, the Rev. T. K. 
Stebbing, and Mr. A. O. Walker took part.—Dr. A. B. 
Rendle, referring to his recently published ‘ Revision 
of the Genus Najas’ (7rans. Linn. Soc., Second 
Series, Bot., vol. v. part xii.), read a supplementary 
paper on the same subject, in which he gave addi- 
tional information gained from a recent examination 
of specimens in eleven continental herbaria, particu- 
larly those at Paris, Geneva, Vienna, and Berlin. 
Some new forms were described (notably a new 
species from Senegal), and some fresh notes were 
added on the geographical distribution of several 
imperfectly known species. Since the publication 
of the paper referred to the author has had the ad- 
vantage of examining a number of specimens which 
had been collected in South-Eastern Russia and the 
Malay Archipelago, and were forwarded from the 
museum at St. Petersburg. 


PHILOLOGICAL.—June 22.—Prof. W. P. Ker in 
the chair.—Mr. G. Neilson read a paper on ‘John 
Barbour, Poet and Translator.’ His main object 
was to prove that Barbour was the author 
of the ‘Buik of Alexander,’ known only in the 
unique print by Arbuthnot, about 1580, although the 
date in the verse-tag, or colophon, at the end of 
the book gives its date as 1438. This date, Mr. 
Neilson contended, was a misreading and wrong 
extension of MCCCiii**xviii, or “‘ MCCCiii™x and 
aucht,” that is, 1378, the true date of the poem. He 
proved Barbour’s authorship by citing or referring 
to about twenty-five printed pages of parallel pas- 
sages from Barbour’s* Brus’ and the ‘ Alexander,’ 
and occasionally to the ‘Troy Book’ and ‘ Legends 
of the Saints,’ which he also attributed to Barbour. 
The Cambridge MS. of the ‘Troy Book’ fragments 
expressly says, ‘‘Her endis Barbour, and begynnis 
the monk,” Lydgate, and ‘‘ Her endis the monk, 
and begynnis Barbour,” while the ‘ Legends’ con- 
tain too many parallels to the ‘ Brus’ to be by 
any one else than its author. The objection 
to the unity of authorship comes from the 
critics who allow the difference of rhymes to over- 
power the identity of phrases. The ‘Troy Book’ 
and ‘Legends’ rhyme the guttural e, as in he, high, 
with the pure ¢, as in be. This the ‘ Brus’ never 
does, except in one instance, where the ines are not 








in either MS. of the poem, and which Prof. Skeat 
now considers not genuine. But Mr. Neilson con- 
tended that an original work like the ‘Brus’ could 
not lay down the law for translated works like the 
‘ Alexander,’ which is from two French romances— 
its ‘Forray’ from the ‘ Roman d’Alexandre,’ and its 
‘Avowes and Battell’ from the ‘ Voeux du Paon.’ 
Even Chaucer aeknowledges the difficulty of fitting 
his rhymes to Graunson’s French, and it is doubtful 
if any poets are so strict as he is—The general 
opinion in the full meeting was expressed by Mr. H. 
Bradley, that Mr. Neilson hai proved Barbour to be 
the author of the ‘ Alexander,’ though more evidence 
was required for his authorship of the ‘Legends’ 
and ‘Troy-Book,’ which Prof. Skeat and the German 
critics will notadmit. ‘hey hold the difference of 
rhyme-law an insuperable objection, and they say 
the translator of the ‘Alexander’ was a disciple 
only of Barbour’s, soaked in his phraseology. As 
to the date in the colophon, several members were 
clear that this tag was added by some copier, the 
author haviog ended with the customary request to 
his readers to mend his faults. That finished his 
work, 

ROYAL IN8TITUTION.—/uly 2.—Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne, Treasurer and V.P., in the chair.—Mr. G. 
Livesey was elected a member. 











Science Gossiy. 


Tue late Mr. H. Virtue-Tebbs’s curiously in- 
teresting natural history collections produced a 
total of over 3201. The prices realized were, of 
course, nothing like what the late owner in 
most cases paid, but that was inevitable. The 
exceedingly fine collection of 600 picked speci- 
mens of olives, representing upwards of 100 
species, produced 7/. 10s.; a remarkably fine 
specimen of the fossil jaw of the mastodon, with 
two teeth, sold for 3/.; a fine specimen of the 
jaw of the African elephant, with two teeth, 
sold for 71. Among the British Lepidoptera a 
fine and perfect male dispar sold for 1l. 16s., 
whilst an equally fine specimen of the female 
dispar realized five guineas. 

THe American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac for 1903 has been received. It is 
edited, as former volumes from 1900, by Prof. 
Harkness, who states that the principal changes 
introduced since the previous year are that the 
adopted apparent semi-diameter of the sun at 
mean distance has been increased, in accordance 
with a recent investigation by himself, from 
16’ 0"°78 to 16’ 1°50; and in computing the 
ephemeris of Neptune, Prof. Newcomb’s new 
tables of that planet have been employed instead 
of the old ones, which were published by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1865. In all other 
respects the arrangement and data are nearly 
the same as in 1902. There will be an annular 
and a total eclipse of the sun in 1903, neither 
of which will be visible in the United States or 
in Europe (the latter, on September 20th, will 
be almost confined to the southern part of the 
Indian Ocean), and two partial eclipses of the 
moon. 

Baron AND Pror. von RicHTHOFEN has been 
nominated Director of the new Museum fiir 
Meereskunde, recently founded by the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

THE decease has to be recorded of Prof. C. 
Tommasi-Crudeli, the distinguished histologist. 
He was a pupil of Claude Bernard, and for the 
last thirty years had been Professor of Patho- 
logical Histology at Rome. 








FINE ARTS 


oe 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Seventh and Concluding Notice.) 

Tue water-colour drawings this year are at 
least equal to the average of other years, but 
our remarks upon them must necessarily be 
brief. The landscapes are especially satisfactory. 
Nobody will fail to notice Mr. A. Goodwin's 
homogeneous and finely drawn Windy Autumn 
Day, Old Boston (No. 1095), which is painted 
in unusually_low keys of tone and colour, or 





Mr. S. Stannard’s study of a windy March 
Morning (1097), a fortunate and skilful per- 
formance in many ways, although his modelling 
is woolly and coloration pale rather than deli- 
cate.—Sir E. J. Poynter has employed his rare 
skill as a draughtsman with zeal and zest in 
painting Isola San Giuliano (1139), set like 
a jewel in the deep blue lake. As a study 
of sunlight in a rather low key it is, despite the 
slight chalkiness and opacity which mar it, one 
of the finest drawings here. If it were but a 
little more limpid it would be stereoscopic, so 
solidly modelled and finely finished is it—The 
Tranquil Light of Rosy Morn (1104) is a 
brilliant study of a chalk coast flushed with a 
ruddy glow. The colour is rich, and its keep- 
ing excellent, but the boat lacks solidity, and 
seems to be due to an afterthought on the part 
of Mr. J. McDougal.—Mr. S. Palmer is quite 
himself in the homely idyl, A Surrey Common 
(1107), yet it is somewhat conventional and 
mannered. — Miss M. 8. Hagarty’s Farm at 
West Yalding (1108) is fresh, sincere, and good, 
so far as it goes.—Mr. W. H. J. Boot found 
an inviting subject in The Canal at St. Valery- 
sur-Somme (1112), and he has produced a draw- 
ing which is strong, broad, and artistic in 
colour and light and shade.—Mr. F. Althaus’s 
Beer Head, Sunset (1121), is a worthy com- 
panion to his ‘ Mevagissey Lugger leaving 
Harbour’ (343), which we have admired already. 
—An East Coast Fishing Village (1123), by Mr. 
H. Coutts, a little harbour left bare by the 
tide, is true to nature, a sympathetic piece of 
colouring, and well drawn. — Henley, Sussex 
(1155), by Mr. A. R. Quinton, is rather flat 
and woolly, but the colour is good and the 
drawing careful.—The sea-pieces of Mr. C. N. 
Hemy never lack energy, the wave-drawing is 
excellent, and the artist secures a true sense 
of the motion of his boats and the waves 
they rush through with so much spirit. Ac- 
cordingly, we are bound to like his The Old 
Castle, St. Mawes (1161). The figures of rowers 
in the boat are praiseworthy. The Little Fishing- 
Boats (1182), by the same painter, delineates 
successfully, though in a mannered way, the swift 
movement of a small craft rushing into a 
harbour ; the sea, too, is good, though, as has 
frequently been the case of late with the 
painter, its tones are much too dark, and con- 
sequently, for the sake of harmony, the whole 
picture is as unnaturally dark as an old master. 
It was in a happy moment that Mr. C. S. 
Mottram sat down to paint Hayle Bar (1192). 
It is luminous and effective; the painter's 
touch is light, and there is a wealth of tender 
tones. — The Last Gleam (1191), by Mr. 
J. J. Willson, is a clever ‘‘ blot,” but not 
calculated to raise great hopes of the artist’s 
future.—Mr. R. Hoskin’s Ploughing on the 
Borders of Dartmoor (1202) is brilliant and 
broad, but rather flat, yet the brooding rain- 
clouds give character and expression to an 
original study of nature which possesses con- 
siderable artistic value. It is a_ striking 
example of homogeneity and careful grading. 
In harmony with this is A Stormy Day, 
Loch Laggan (1204), by Mr. E. E. Briggs, 
which is solid and marked by almost stereo- 
scopic force and breadth.—A Surrey Landscape 
(1210) shows Mr. G. Marks’s progress in deal- 
ing with light and pearly colour.—The black- 
ness we commented on in his other sea-pieces 
is carried to excess in Mr. C. N. Hemy’s 
large panorama Oporto (1218), as seen from the 
sea, and it is so ‘* cut up” as to lose much of its 
icturesque value with the absence of simplicity. 
ise again, however, the swift rush of the boat 
in front is finely rendered.—Mr. B. D. Sigmund’s 
The Way to the Farm (1225) is bright, solid, and 
clear, possessed, too, of the true rusticity which 
the subject demands.—In Sunshine and Shadow 
(1271), by Mr. C. J. Adams, the sheep couched 
in the shadows of huge trees are well-drawn 
parts of a solid and brilliant whole.—No. 1312, 
The Vale of the Severn, by Mr. E. A. Chadwick 
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is full of faithful colour.—A Water Highway 
(1316), a picturesque canal in Venice, leads us 
to expect a good deal from Mr. C. E. Flower, 
for it displays force and massiveness of colour 
and light and shade.—For No. 1348 Mr. 
A. H. H. Murray found a good, but not quite 
original subject, The Wake of the ss. Valetta, 
and he produced a searching study of blue water 
cleft by the great ship. 

The Breakfast Time (1140) of Mr. C. E. Wil- 
son, a girl feeding a blackbird, displays excel- 
lent execution, and is notable for its softness, 
strength, and homogeneity.—Well drawn, but 
flat, is the Tigers (1103) of Mr. H. Dixon. 
This artist seems to want experience, or at 
least practice in painting in the solid from 
nature under bright light.—On the Road to 
Ladysmith (1143), by Mr. P. Dixon, despite 
its poor sky, is praiseworthy on account of 
its colour and breadth.—As a picture of the 
old and grimy houses of a steep and narrow 
street, The Christmas Steps, Bristol (1153), of 
Mr. G. M. Henton is much to his credit, being 
at once faithful and artistic.—Mr. E. Roberts’s 
bust of The Countess of Warwick (1145) is flat, 
inert in its expression, but marked by a sense 
of style which seems to owe not a little to 
the mezzotints of the more mannered of 
Sir Joshua’s portraits of ladies.—A Look into 
the Future (1169), a lady nursing her child, by 
Mr. J. W. Forster, is one of the few good figure 
pictures in the Water-Colour Room. It is 
elaborate, but somewhat hard, the expression of 
the mother is good and pathetic, the accessories 
are sound and solidly painted. — Mr. C. A. 
Smith never did anything so good or so 
modest as When Little Ones grow Weary (1172), 
a cottage interior in sunlight. The faces 
and expressions are excellent, and so is the 
figure of a girl. Still the drawing is rather 
woolly.— Where Rural Fays and Fairies Dwell 
(1180) comprises some ably and delicately 
designed figures of fairies dancing by the side of 
a pool. It is Mr. W. J. Morgan’s best work.— 
Abraham and Isaac (1198) proves that Mr. G. 
Murray can make an original and picturesque 
design. The idea being but slightly expressed 
deserves more thorough and serious studies, and 
ought to be carried out in a more accomplished 
style.— The Gentle Art of Mr. I. Fripp, a group 
of anglers(1188), isgood, so far as it goes. —Pretty 
figures of children are to be found in Mr. W. P. 
Cornish’s The Morning of Life (1207); and 
there are some neatly drawn and crisply painted 
figures in Mr. A. D. Bastin’s From the Front 
(1255).—Miss M. Dockerill’s excellent Portrait 
of a Lady (1278) may be particularly praised 
for its expression.—In Mr. H. Ryland’s The 
First Easter Morn (1331) the draperies are good 
and were carefully studied, but the whole is 
weak, and the faces are sentimental enough for 
the late Mr. Barraud, who invented the senti- 
— charity-school girl and pathetic pauper 


y. 

On screens will be found some good and bril- 
liant works in enamels, including the luminous 
and pure Mermaid (1360), by Mr. J. Eyre. The 
tints are a trifle too gay, and there is a little lack 
of solidity.— Beauty’s Altar (1361) sins even more 
inthese respects, and outdoesthe lustre of enamel 
painting, possesses little homogeneity, and, as 
translucent enamels often are, is almost “ tinty 
and trinkety.” It is by Mr. H. von Herkomer. 
Of the leading miniatures we have already 
spoken. Of the drawings, etchings, and en- 
gravings in the Black-and-White Room we may 
single out Faith (1528), after Leighton, by Mr. 
J. D. Miller ; The Pride of North Devon (1529), 
by Mr. F. Burridge ; Miss C. Smith’s St. Wil- 
liam’s College, York (1531); The Hundred River 
(1540), by Mr. F. Newbolt ; Dover Cliffs (1547), 
by Miss M. Harris ; ‘‘ Against the wind” (1548), 
by Mr. H. Dicksee ; The Favourites of the Hunt 
(1551), by Mr. R. W. Macbeth ; Tyrolese Cot- 
tages (1557), by Mr. E. M. Synge, and Hay-barn 
(1559), by the same; The Trial Proof (1563), 
by Miss C. M. Pott ; The Honeymoon (1568), 





after Mr. W. D. Sadler, which is not his 


best work, by Mr. J. Dobie; The Lonely 
Life (1576), after Mr. H. G. Riviere, by 
Mr. C. O. Murray; Wounded Men at Wyn- 
berg (1587), by Mr. A. Garratt; Illustration 
from ‘ King Lear’ (1594), by Mr. C. Cuneo ; 
Col. Sir E. R. C. Bradford (1598), by Mr. H. T. 
Wells, a drawing ; ‘‘ 1844” (1623), by Miss F. 
Kingsford ; Miss A. Ward (1652), by Miss 
L. F. Wright; Maria leaving the Banquet (1664), 
by Mr. H. J. Ford; ‘‘ Who rides by with the 
royal air?” (1665) by Mr. P. Connard; The 
Rose Maiden (1668), after Mr. S. M. Fisher, by 
Mr. J. C. Webb; The Question (1669), after 
Mr. M. Stone, by Mr. N. Hirst ; Wedded (1672), 
after Leighton, by Mr. G. H. Every; and Fancy 
Free (1675), after Mr. A. S. Wortley, by Mr. N. 
Hirst. 

In the Architectural Room are a considerable 
proportion of copies or adaptations, more or less 
successful, of old types of design ; the majority 
of them are merely mechanical adjustments, or 
at best they attain to a certain degree of quaint- 
ness. They indicate a revolt against conven- 
tions, and even against culture, so that mere 
clumsiness is too often regarded as a charm, and 
fine proportions are seldom aimed at. A few of 
the inferior examples are not even adapted to 
the purposes they are intended for ; fitness to 
function, though it is the basis of beauty, is by 
no means the indispensable element of modern 
architecture. Fashion and whim, which govern 
the tastes, or no tastes, of their clients, are 
consulted by architects to such an extent, that 
the architecture still predominant is a clumsy 
version of Low Dutch brick building, with occa- 
sional excursions into half-timbered architecture, 
or into the Adam style. Architects devise steep 
roofs, a multiplicity of uncouth pediments, and 
contorted chimneys out of all proportion to the 
structure they encumber, or inept copies of 
the orders, which are at their best when 
they copy without disguise. We may, however, 
commend generally Mr. T. Davison’s Art Gal- 
leries (1695) and Mr. M. S. Hack’s Front for 
Restaurant (1701).—Mr. R. Blomfield, who is 
one of the few contributors of note, has sent a 
well-composed Design for House in New York 
(1708).—The Hall Screen for Edgeworth Manor 
(1681), by Messrs. E. George & Yeates, 
possesses the merits of individual character 
and appropriateness of style.— No. 1719 is Mr. 
A. N. Prentice’s apt and handsome design for 
Entrance Gates and Lodge.— No. 53, Maddox 
Street (1747), by Messrs. Harrison & Ward, is 
injured by the meaningless corbel steps in the 
gable and the more meaningless pediment above. 
—As a fancy exercise in the medizeval style the 
Design for a Chapter House (1754), by Mr. P. E. 
Newton, possesses some vigour and grace, but the 
canopies over the niches in the walls are out of 
proportion. — Highly expressive and dignified 
is Mr. H. C.‘Corlette’s Church at Exeter (1765) ; 
and the Church and Vicarage, Barnsley (1769), 
by Mr. A. Mitchell, may be praised for 
stability, simplicity, and dignity, while his 
Roxteth Schools (1763), a clever illustration of 
Flemish Gothic, is appropriate. —Mr. E. O. 
Clark’s Designs for Furniture (1762) are good on 
the whole.—Mr. A. H. Belcher’s Billiard Room 
(1771), Mr. T. E. Collcutt’s Lloyd’s Register 
(1766), and Messrs. J. T. Wimperis & Arber’s 
Business Premises (1767) are all worthy of the 
architects’ reputations, but not particularly dis- 
tinguished.—We like, on account of its suita- 
bility, the Printing Premises (1782), though they 
are rather bare and flat, of Messrs. Bateman 
& Bateman, and Mr. T. G. Lucas’s Sand Hill 
Close (1783) is extremely architectural and well 
proportioned.—Frithwood House (1790), by Mr. 
M. E. Macartney, commends itself to our sym- 
pathies by being simple, massive, and not heavy ; 
and Mr. W. C. Green’s Bristol Tramways, Bris- 
lington Depét (1794), has a look of serviceable- 
ness and fitness as stables. See No. 1828, by the 
same artist, A Power Station.— Mr. E. J. May’s 
Homeside (1809) is homely and by no means in- 





elegant.—Mr. J. Belchernever did better—which 
is saying a good deal—than New Building for the 
Eastern Telegraph Company (1818), a portion of 
the fagade.—The same may be said, but in the 
higher sense of the words, of Mr. W. D. Carée’s 
Church of St. George (1820), a sober and well-com- 
posed edifice, well adapted to the local types of 
Dorset, where it is to go.—The Bungalow (1830) 
of Mr. W. H. A. Berry is an excellent specimen 
of what such a structure ought to be, but seldom 
is. — Messrs. Russell, Mallows & Grocock’s 
notion of what the ratepayers of Plumstead 
want for their Municipal Buildings (1846) credits 
them with a desire for Venetian splendour 
and size, and a passion for paying rates. The 
‘authorities’? who require such magnificence 
deserve to be checked, unless, indeed, they 
aspire to imperial functions and soar above the 
parochial details. However, such as it is, this 
work is successful.—There is much freshness 
about Mr. J. M. Brydon’s New Government 
Offices (1881), though they are somewhat 
monotonous and heavy. 

The sculptures show that the surprising 
advance which our artists have of late achieved 
continues, for the general level is higher, yet 
the works which rise above it are by no means 
numerous. Two great examples stand out from 
the rest so as to distinguish the year and fix 
themselves in the visitor’s memory. The first of 
these, the noble Tomb of Lord Leighton (2053), 
raises Mr. T. Brock, somewhat to our sur- 
prise, to the highest rank in his profession. He 
has achieved this triumph not so much by means 
of the originality of his beautiful design as by the 
fine sympathy and pure taste which have enabled 
him to appropriate, or rather to select, the 
fittest of all sculpturesque types, that of Florence 
in the sixteenth century, for the tomb of the 
illustrious President, whose heart, like his art, 
was Florentine. Every element of this monu- 
ment, including the admirable statue on the 
sarcophagus—the sarcophagus itself, like the 
statues, is reminiscent of Michael Angelo, 
and therein not in keeping with the rest of 
the work—is highly artistic and appropriate. 
The skilful treatment of its outlines, the ele- 
gance of its proportions and details, and the 
singular finish which distinguishes every part of 
them, are admirable qualities, and Leighton him- 
self, fastidious as he was, could not have desired 
a finer monument. If he had found a fault, it 
would, we think, have been with the somewhat 
conventional attitude of the weeper seated at the 
foot of the sarcophagus, the right arm of which 
is very weak. The likeness of the face, as welk 
as of the figure, is simply perfect.—The other 
masterpiece of the year is Mr. E. Onslow Ford’s 
statue of The late Maharajah of Mysore (2057), 
seated on a camel, which forms a striking fea- 
ture in the Quadrangle. Never has an Eastern 
potentate been represented in a more spirited 
way. Thanks to Mr. Ford’s unusual insight 
and skill, a very pronounced and effective 
character, which must be called Oriental, 
but is not unsculpturesque, pervades the 
design and appeals powerfully to our taste 
and sense of fitness. There is nothing wanting 
in the treatment of the ornate costume. The 
group is naturally ornate, but without being 
at all pictorial, still less merely florid, it is 
extremely picturesque. 

The remaining sculptures can receive but 
short notice, rather because our space is limited 
than on account of any lack of skill in the artists. 
The first we meet with in the Central Hall is 
Mr. C. Brown’s Royal Hunter (1917), a finely 
designed group in bronze.—Mr. T. E. Collcutt 
(1918), a bust, does justice to the architect ; it is 
by Mr. R. E. Jenkins, who, like Mr. P. R. 
Montford in his E. B. Johnson, Esq. (1919), 
proves himself possessed of a good eye for cha- 
racter, and a skilful hand in modelling from the 
life.—‘*‘ Now I’m a fairy” (1923), the work of 
Miss M. Pownall, is most spirited and fresh.— 
Though it is strong and somewhat monumental, 


there is more swagger than we like about Mr. | 
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F. W. Pomeroy’s Robert Blake, Admiral (1929), 
and its execution is not particularly choice.— 
‘* At the gates of the past” (1931), by Miss E. M. 
Moore, is a bas-relief of merit in bronze which 
we have seen here before in another condition. 
—The Crown of Love (1935), by Mr. W. R. Colton, 
though we do not quite understand the design, 
is characterized by sound modelling of the 
nude, a good style, and an excellent com- 
position. — No. 1939 is Mr. E. O. Ford's 
unimpeachable likeness of the Late Prof. 
Hualey. The same must be said of the 
entirely veracious and choicely modelled G. 
Agnew, Esq. (1976).— Mr. L. G. Williams’s 
statuette of A Little Peasant (1940) is ani- 
mated and skilful; and A Panel (1943), by 
Miss R. Levick, deserves notice, for the cherubs’ 
heads are extremely clever.—The EIf- Babes 
(1945) of Mr. P. R. Montford are charming, 
while Miss M. Swainson’s Part of a Design for a 
Fountain (1946), Arion on the dolphin’s back, 
is equally attractive ; it is decidedly spirited. — 
Miss F. Parkinson has a specimen of what a 
lady can make of a model by no means well 
chosen in the statuette St. Agnes’s Eve (1951). 
The realism here is prosaic, and, being inappro- 
priate, is wrong.—Signor A. C. Lucchesi contri- 
butes the bronze head of A Sentinel (1958), a 
skilful specimen of quasi-Florentine sculpture. 
His The Myrtle’s Altar (1964) is elegantly com- 
posed and skilfully modelled from a lively sitter. 
—Mr. A. Gilbert has done justice to himself in 
the portrait of Thoby (1967), son of Mr. Val 
Prinsep.—Mr. G. J. Frampton’s Lamia (1970), 
a bust in ivory and bronze, will hardly do for 
Keats’s fair witch, yet it is full of a mystical 
charm and extremely beautiful. The harsh con- 
trast of the ivory and the bronze (which had 
better have been of a light golden hue) is un- 
favourable, but the fineness of the expression, 
snake-like and suggestive, and the exquisite sur- 
face of the flesh are merits of a high kind. 

Among the most agreeable expressions of a 
fresh and graceful fancy, aided by highly accom- 
plished and delicate art, Mr. G. Simonds’s 
Anemone, the Wind Flower (1974), is pre-emi- 
nently distinguished. The feet are too large.— 
Mr. Brock’s bust of J. P. Pick, Esq. (1973), is his 
best achievement in this direction, and Miss Rube 
(1977), by Mr. G. E. Wade, is good instyle and exe- 
cution and possesses the additional merit of being 
lifelike.—Miss H. M. Rigby’s head of Simpli- 
city (1982) is pretty and pleasing.—Mr. W. Gos- 
combe John has been extremely fortunate in 
securing a likeness of the fine head of the Late 
Duke of Devonshire (2015), a study for a statue. 
The duke looks like the student he was. 
Another work of Mr. John’s is the impressive 
and simple Effigy of the late Dean Vaughan 
(2055), the execution of which, like that of the 
bust, is almost if not quite impeccable. —Mr. A. 
Drury’s bronze bust called The Prophetess of 
Fate (2018) is most skilfully and searchingly 
wrought, and should not be overlooked by 
those who care for really fine sculpture.—Mr. 
H. C. Fehr’s rather demonstrative bust of the 
Late W. Morris (2028) is a good likeness of the 
poet when in one of his blustering moods, and 
Morris could bluster when he chose ; it is also 
well modelled.—Fine, choicely modelled, and 
lifelike is Mr. E. Onslow Ford’s bust of his son 
W. O. Ford, Esq. (2029) ; the same artist’s bust 
of the Duke of Norfolk (2025) is, in its unpre- 
tending way, a masterpiece of execution and 
insight.—The Baptismal Font of Mr. A. Gilbert 
(2051) would, we think, be better without the 
figure and its too elaborate cover. Like some 
other productions of the accomplished artist, 
this is rather a piece of silversmith’s work than 
a piece of sculpture proper ; the adroitness of 
its numerous and delicate decorative ele- 
ments detracts from the dignity and even from 
the elegance of the whole, beautiful as that is. 
—Spirited and pure is Mr. H. Montford’s statue 
of Psyche and the Casket of Venus (2052), a 
tender design ; it is in bronze, but we are sure 
It would look much better in marble. 





BLACKFRIARS CHURCH. 


2, Herbert Crescent. S.W. 

EXCAVATIONS now going on just inside the 
old City wall have brought to light the founda- 
tions and other details of the historic church 
of the Dominicans, Friars Preachers, or Black 
Friars. The edifice, with the whole of the 
monastic precinct, was secularized and made over 
to private hands by Edward VI. The church, 
having been partly pulled down and partly 
worked into new buildings, had long been lost 
to sight. Messrs. Wheatley and Cunningham 
in theiraccount of it(‘London,’ ‘‘ Blackfriars”) do 
not define its site. We now find that it lay, 
where we might expect it tolie, between Friars’ 


- Lane and Church Entry, the former to the east 


and the latter to the west, the building running 
alongside and to the north of the passage known 
as Ireland Yard. The Loseley MS. cited by 
Messrs. Wheatley and Cunningham gives the 
church a length of 220 ft. from east to west, 
with a breadth of 66 ft. from the churchyard on 
the north to the cloisters on the south. Of the 
churchyard a small relic may yet be seen, 
covered with tombstones, at the north-west 
corner of the church as now revealed. The 
cloisters on the south side of Ireland Yard are 
still evidently defined by the area of Cloister 
Court. From the outer face of the north wall 
of the excavated church to the cloisters across 
Treland Yard might be some 66 ft., or 
nearly so, But the total distance from Friars’ 
Lane to Church Entry does not exceed some 
115 ft., so that the Loseley MS. greatly 
exaggerates the size of the church, in that 
respect at any rate. It further describes the 
church as consisting of two aisles with a chancel 
and a chapel. The excavations show the founda- 
tions of the east wall abutting on Friars’ Lane, 
and apparently standing square with the north 
and south walls, without any apse-ending or 
projecting chancel. A considerable part of the 
north wall remains, with one lancet window, 
built up, but intact, and the outline of another 
window of the same make and dimensions. The 
statement in the MS. above that the church 
had two aisles might leave it open to 
doubt whether the church had a nave and 
two aisles, or only a nave divided into two 
aisles. The latter is now proved to have been 
thecase. The church was divided longitudinally 
by a row of elegant Purbeck shafts supporting 
the stone vaulting of the roof. One shaft still 
stands in sitw, the bases of three others having 
been discovered. Two of the vaulting groins 
were also found in sitw—one a wall groin, the 
other a cross groin resting on the extant shaft, 
and, of course, springing at the other end from 
a corbel on the wall. The shaft, with capital 
and base, stands about 8 ft. high; the width of 
the bay from the inner wall face to the centre 
of the standing shaft measures 13 ft. 4in., thus 
giving the church a total inside breadth of 
26 ft. 8in. The excavations do not extend to 
the west end of the church, so that its length 
cannot be given. With eight bays of 13 ft. 4in. 
it would extend to 106 ft. 8in., and that would 
about bring the outer wall to Church Entry. 
The height of the vaulting I cannot give, as the 
groins had been removed before I saw the place, 
but it could hardly exceed 9 ft. or 10 ft. above 
the line of the springing. 

As to the arrangement of the chancel the 
excavations give no light, nor could I make out 
anything about the chapel. It must have been 
of very moderate dimensions, and, I take it, on 
the south side. On the north side there is no 
break in the continuity of the wall, while on 
the south side there are massive foundations 
that seem to leave the outer line of the wall 
uncertain. Two handsome corbels have been 
preserved. They are fashioned as triple shafts 
standing on bosses. From the style of these, the 
vaulting, and the marble pillars, it is clear that 
the church must have been a beautiful edifice, as 
it was always reported to be. The numerous 





skeletons found attest the popularity of the 
church as a place of burial. The soil under the 
foundation seemed in the nature of garden 
mould, so that we may suppose the Friars to 
have been given an open piece of ground within 
the walls, and not without the walls, as was 
most commonly the case with their establish- 
ments, 

The Friars’ church must be distinguished 
from the neighbouring church of St. Anne, that 
survived it to perish in the Great Fire. Its site, 
with that of the Friars’ Chapter House to the west 
of the cloisters, are now occupied by the offices 
of the Times newspaper. J. H. Ramsay. 


H. T. BUCKLE’S PORTRAIT. 
133, New Bond Street, July 3, 1900. 

For a work containing 600 portraits of the 
greatest men and women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which our Berlin house has in hand, we 
are anxious to get a portrait of Henry Thomas 
Buckle, the author of the ‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion.’ Before making this appeal to you, we 
might mention that we have searched every 
source which seemed to us to be at all likely 
to give us what we want, but up to the present 
moment the only portraits we have been able 
to find are the two tiny ones in Mr. Huth’s 
‘Biography’; one of these is a reproduction 
from a large oil painting in the possession of a 
relative of the late Mr. Buckle, but as this pic- 
ture represents him at the early age of eighteen 
it is of little use to us. 

Possibly among your readers there is some 
one who could assist us in finding a really good 
portrait, in a size measuring about 6in. by 9 in., 
of Buckle, which could be entrusted to us for the 
purpose of reproducing it. Even a bust would 
be of use to us if we could not get a painting or 
photograph. 

THe Bertin PHotocRaPHiIc CoMPANY. 











fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue Twelfth Congress of Archeological 
Societies will be held at the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries at Burlington House on 
Wednesday. Sir John Evans will preside. 
The following subjects will be discussed: ‘ The 
Union of Benefices Bill as affecting Buildings,’ 
by Mr. P. Norman and Mr. E. H. Freshfield ; 
‘The British Museum Bill,’ by Mr. Willis- 
Bund ; ‘The Law of Treasure Trove,’ by Sir 
John Evans ; ‘ Lord Belper’s Bill as to Custody 
of Diocesan Records,’ by Mr. W. Page; and 
‘The Systematic Study of Place-Names,’ by 
Mr. Horace Round. 

Tne Index of Archzological Papers published 
in 1898 has been issued by Messrs. Constable, 
and they have ready that of the papers of 1899. 
The general index, 1682-1891, is passing through 
the press, and will be issued in the autumn. 
The Congress is now in a financial position 
to undertake more work, and the Committee 
recommend that the various papers connected 
with the catalogue of portraits should in future 
be supplied free, the price for the schedules 
remaining as at present. 

Tue little exhibition of Egyptian antiquities 
at University College, Gower Street, is quite 
worth a visit. Nearly all the exhibits this year 
come from Abydus, and are the result of the 
work of the Egyptian Research Account and 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. Mr. John 
Garstang, for the former, shows several steles 
and other objects from tombs of the twelfth 
dynasty, among which may be noticed some 
vases and dishes in blue marble, decorated with 
carving, and some tresses of flaxen hair. Among 
the exhibits of the Exploration Fund are, of 
course, Prof. Petrie’s gleanings from M. 
Amélineau’s excavations, including many relics 
of Manetho’s First Dynasty, with which Prof. 
Petrie seems in a fair way to identify four of 
the Abydus tombs. There is only one inscrip- 
tion bearing the name of Aha, whom some con- 
sider to be Menes, the founder of the Egyptian 
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monarchy, but this is a beautiful little piece of 
crystal, engraved with considerable skill. There 
are also from the same tombs some curious pots, 
said to be Aigean. The exhibition will not 
close till the 28th of this month. 


Sir W. Armstrone, of the National Gallery, 
Dublin, who is interested in the proposed exhi- 
bition of the works of the late Sir F. W. Burton, 
will be glad to hear from any owners of those 
pictures who may be willing to lend them for 
the purpose in question. 

Tue exhibition of students’ work at the L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts opens on 
Monday and closes on Saturday next. 


Miss S. Brae writes :— 

* Architectural finds, such as the fragments of 
columns of the Dominican Priory at Blackfriars, are 
in Paris placed in public gardens. Thus outside the 
H6tel Cluny and the Trocadéro Palace many such 
relics of the past may be seen. Would it be possible 
to place those found about London upon the Em- 
bankment?” 

Tue obituary of the 29th ult. includes the 
death, in his sixty-eighth year, at Hove, of Mr. 
Constantine Alexander Ionides, who was well 
known in artistic circles on account of his fine 
taste and accomplishments. He possessed a 
valuable collection of works of art and antiquity, 
among them pictures and drawings by early 
Italian masters, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and 
Mr. Legros. 

ALL our readers will be glad to hear that 
Mr. Watts, who has been ill, is better, and, 
according to the advice of Sir H. Thompson, 
has gone into the country. 

Tue Fine-Art Society has appointed to-day 
(Saturday) for a private view of cabinet pictures 
illustrating ‘Byways of Cornwall,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes, and pastels by Mrs. Esther Sutro. 
The public will be admitted on Monday next. 


Tue Burlington Fine-Art Club’s exhibition of 
Dutch pictures of the seventeenth century will 
be closed on the 22nd inst. 


THE death has to be recorded of Sir R. Mur- 
doch Smith, Director of the Museum of Science 
and Art at Edinburgh. As a subaltern in the 
Engineers he commanded the sappers employed 
in the excavation of Halicarnassus under the 
late Sir Charles Newton. He afterwards—from 
November, 1860, to November, 1861—made 
excavations in the Cyrenaica, in conjunction 
with Mr. E. A. Porcher, and in 1865 they 
brought out a handsome folio, *‘ Recent Dis- 
coveries at Cyrene.’ Subsequently he took up 
Persian art, and did much to add to the collec- 
tion of Persian work at South Kensington, be- 
sides writing the ‘Manual of Persian Art’ in 
the ‘‘South Kensington Handbooks” (1876). 
Afterwards he became the head of the Depart- 
ment. For the last fifteen years he had been at 
the head of the Edinburgh Museum, and was 
chairman of the managers of the Scottish Por- 
trait Gallery.—Sir Thomas Farrell, President 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy of Art, died 
on Monday. Several statues by him have been 
erected in Dublin. 


AN international art exhibition will be held 
at Munich in honour of the eightieth birthday 
of Prince Luitpold of Bavaria, under the auspices 
of the two chief associations of Munich artists— 
the Kiinstlergenossenschaft and the Secession. 
The managing committee will be composed of 
Prof. F. v. Uhde, Dr. Fr. v. Lenbach (pre- 
sidents), Prof. Hans Petersen, and Benno 
Becker (secretaries). 


Tue Danish archeological expedition to North 
Africa, which has been furnished at the cost of 
the Carlsberger Fund, started last month from 
Copenhagen to begin excavations on the site of 
the ancient Cyrene. 


THE comprehensive and careful works which, 
under the direction of M. Jambon, have been 
carried on at the Chateau de Malmaison, at the 
entire cost of M. Osiris, being nearly completed, 
the latter will shortly offer the restored building 





to the Minister of the Fine Arts as the repre- 
sentative of the French nation. 

At the sale of the pictures collected by the 
late Col. Merlin in the Hétel Drouot, which 
occurred on the 27th ult., ‘ Le Matin,’ by Corot, 
was sold for 32,600 francs, and ‘Le Soir’ 
34,000 fr.; ‘La Seine & Mantes,’ by C. F. 
Daubigny, 32,500 fr. ; ‘Bords de la Loire,’ by 
Harpignies, 16,400 fr. ; ‘La Visite au Chateau,’ 
by Isabey, 14,900 fr. ; ‘ Les Feuilles Mortes,’ by 
A. Mauve, 22,100 fr. ; ‘Salomé,’ by G. Moreau, 
11,500 fr.; and ‘ Perplexité,’ by A. Stevens, 
9,000 fr. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN. —‘Lucia di Lammermoor’; 
Meistersinger.’ 
QUEEN’s Hatu.—Philbarmonic Concert. 


Donizetti's ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ per- 
formed on Tuesday evening at Covent 
Garden, is an opera very much out of date. 
Wagner—in early life, at any rate—held 
Bellini in fairly high esteem, but the re- 
ferences to Donizetti in his writings show 
antipathy to that composer. In Bellini 
Wagner found simplicity, sincerity, and 
charm, while Donizetti appeared to him an 
imitator, more or less vulgar, of Rossini. 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ however, though old- 
fashioned, is occasionally revived, and with 
Madame Melba in the title réle lives again, 
if only for the evening. The prima donna 
was in splendid voice, and in the mad scene 
achieved a triumph; in the art of vocaliza- 
tion she has no rival. 

‘Die Meistersinger’ followed on Wednes- 
day evening, and the performance was one 
of great interest. Frau Gadski imper- 
sonated Eva; the quality of some of her 
high notes may have been somewhat harsh, 
and her acting at times a little too matter-of- 
fact, yet there was very much to admire and 
praise. M. Jean de Reszke was the Walther, 
and from the very beginning the tone of his 
beautiful voice, and the reserved manner in 
which he used it, showed that there was 
genuine reason for his recent failures to 
appear as announced. Yet, in spite of his 
inability to render justice to himself, he sang 
with his usual grace and skill. Herr van 
Rooy was the Hans Sachs. His singing 
was extremely fine, but his conception of 
that important part, though sound, seemed 
to us unfinished, and at times there was 
even a certain lack of dignity. Herr 
Friederichs was an excellent Beckmesser ; 
that difficult part was conceived and carried 
out by him in the right spirit. Herr Klopfer 
was good as Pogner, although there was a 
lack of variety in the tone of his voice. Herr 
Muhlmann, as Kothner, and Herr Breuer, 
as David, deserve commendation. Herr 
Mottl conducted, and was in his best form. 

The seventh and final Philharmonic Con- 
cert took place on Thursday in last week, and 
Mr. F. H. Cowen may be congratulated on 
the result of the labours of the season. We 
will not say that the performances have 
‘been ideal; a certain effort on the part of 
the conductor shows that as yet the players, 
if not against, are not entirely with him ; 
they do not, as it were, anticipate and thus 
intensify his wishes. The orchestral playing 
has been, however, excellent, and the ren- 
dering of the Schumann Symphony in p 
minor—without a treak between the move- 
ments according to the intention of the com- 


* Die 





poser, an intention rarely honoured—last 
week was most praiseworthy. The pro- 
gramme included a Concertstiick in B flat 
for pianoforte and orchestra, composed by 
Mr. F. H. Cowen, and the interpreter of 
the solo part was M. Paderewski, for 
whom the work was expressly written. The 
thematic matter is interesting, particularly 
the quaint opening theme, and a character- 
istic one in the key of the relative minor, 
which appears later on. And yet, somehow 
or other, the impression produced by the 
whole was vague. The music, after the 
manner of Liszt, is rhapsodical, the solo 
part especially showing the influence of that 
composer. Or let us put it more plainly, 
Virtuosity often seems to exist therein for 
its own sake; it is not, as in the concertos 
of Beethoven, Schumann, and Brahms, part 
and parcel, as it were, of an organic de- 
velopment. M. Paderewski played with 
great earnestness and brilliancy ; the success 
of the work was, therefore, for the time 
assured. By way of encore the pianist gave 
Chopin’s Etude in z, Op. 10, No. 3, but 
weakened the poetry of the little tone-poem, 
M. Paderewski, like most great pianists, 
occasionally oversteps the line which divides 
sentiment from sentimentality. His best 
Chopin playing is of a much higher order. 








Piusical Gossiy. 


An original comic opera in one act, ‘The 
Registry Office,’ music by Mr. Harry Farjeon 
(Goring Thomas Scholar), libretto by his sister, 
Miss Eleanor Farjeon, was performed for the 
first time at St. George’s Hall on June 29th. 
A year ago we noticed ‘Floretta,’ also written 
and composed by these two youthful aspirants 
after operatic fame. They are both talented, 
and with time and experience will, we believe, 
produce something of sterling value. Mr. 
Farjeon’s music is fresh, taking, and clever, and 
of much promise. He may not always escape 
the commonplace, yet, as he takes no special 
heed to avoid it, his writing is neither 
forced nor affected. The opera was successfully 
produced under the skilful direction of Mr. 
G. H. Betjemann, who superintends the opera 
class at the Royal Academy of Music. 


At his second recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Herr Kubelik essayed the 
Mendelssohn Concerto with pianoforte accom- 
paniment. His playing of the solo passages was 
marked by extreme neatness, and, as usual, his 
intonation was throughout beyond reproach. 
There was, however, no depth of sentiment, 
neither in his reading was there any trace of 
individuality. The music was played, and well 
played —that was all. The extraordinary 
technical facility of the young artist was mani- 
fested in various show pieces, all of which were 
interpreted with notable brilliancy. 


Miss Maup MacCartay gave a violin recital 
at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening. Her 
programme included two great sonatas for violin 
and pianoforte : Beethoven in c minor, Op. 30, 
No. 2, and Brahms in a, Op. 100. In both 
works the young violinist played with purity 
and refinement, and, especially in the second 
sonata, with great feeling. Mr. Donald Tovey 
was the pianist. His technique is excellent, and 
his quiet, artistic playing deserves commends- 
tion; he, too, was at his best in the Brahms 
music. Miss MacCarthy also performed several 
short solos with genuine success. 

Herr Mauer with his Philharmonic orchestra 
and the Vienna Miannergesangverein, under 
the direction of Herr Kremser, appear to have 
obtained wonderful success at Paris. At their 


first concert Herr Mahler, in consequence of & 
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prolonged fainting fit, was unable to carry out 
the whole of his share of the programme, but 
at the close he displayed his wonted energy. 

TuRee grand concerts will be given at the 
Trocadéro, Paris, on August 4th, 6th, and 7th. 
The vocal part of the programme will be per- 
formed by 120 selected Norwegian singers under 
the direction of Herr O. A. Grondahl. A Paris 
orchestra will have as conductors MM. Iver 
Holter and Johan S. Svendsen, two Norwegian 
composers of repute. 

Tue death is announced of Marie Krebs, a 
talented pianist, who made her first appearance 
in England at the Crystal Palace in 1864. She 
frequently played at the Popular Concerts, where 
she soon became a favourite. She made many 
and successful tours through Germany, Italy, 
France, Holland, and also America. Marie 
Krebs was born at Dresden in 1851, and first 
appeared in public at the age of eleven. 

THE Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of June 29th 
states that Franz Schubert’s one-act opera ‘ Der 
hiiusliche Krieg’ is to be given at the Paris 
Opéra Comique. A translation of Castelli’s 
libretto by M. Victor Wilder will be used. The 
opera, produced at Frankfort thirty-one years 
after the death of Schubert, was played at the 
Paris Fantaisies Parisiennes already in 1868. 

AccorD1Nne to the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, 
Herr von Possart, Intendant of the Munich 
Opera-house, has been interviewed by a corre- 
spondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, and has 
declared that when the Prinzregententheater 
has been built and firmly established he will 
have achieved his aim, and resign office. 

THE death is announced at Badenweiler of 
Bartholf Senff, the well-known publisher and 
editor of the Leipzig Signale fiir die musikalische 
Welt, a paper which he founded in the year 
1843. Senff was born in 1818. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. M. Kubelik’s Violin Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Opera, ‘‘Tannhiiuser,’ 8, Covent Garden. 

TvEs. r. H. C. F. Castieman’s Concert, 3, Salle Erard. 
ca Opera, Covent Garden. 

Wep. Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tuvurs. Opera, ‘ La Tosca,’ 8, Covent Garden. 

Fri. Opera, Covent Garden. 

Sar. Opera, Covent Garden. 
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GARRICK AND DRURY LANE. 


Messrs. Purrick & Suspson have courteously 
allowed me to examine the most interesting 
series, which they will sell on Wednesday next, of 
thirteen MS. diaries, recording in strict chrono- 
logical order the various pieces produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre during Garrick’s manage- 
ment; and the interest of the series is un- 
deniably great. These MSS. with other Garrick 
property formerly belonged to Garrick’s widow, 
who consigned them to the care of her solicitors, 
and it is only by an accident that they were dis- 
covered at all, and equally an accident, perhaps, 
that they were not destroyed. The entries ex- 
tend from 1747 to 1776, and their interest and value 
lie perhaps not so much in the exceedingly con- 
Scientious entries themselves as in the occasional 
comments on various plays and actors and 
actresses. It is, indeed, these which give life to 
what would otherwise be a bald record. Just 
as Boswell’s garrulous prating and comment- 
making enliven the dry-bones of Dr. Johnson’s 
career, so do the quaint and often informing 
remarks in these volumes give them a distinctly 
fascinating character. 

But who, it will be asked, compiled these 
laborious lists? They are clearly written by 
two persons, both of whom must have been 
officially connected with the theatre. The com- 
piler of the earlier volumes gives several clues as 
to his identity, which time alone has prevented 
me from following up. On Friday, April 29th, 
1748, we have ‘‘‘Alchymist’ and ‘ Dragon’ 
for myself and wife,” clearly a benefit perform- 
ance, On April 29th of the following year we 





have, ‘‘ ‘Much Ado’ and a farce of my own call’d 
‘The Henpeck’d Captain ; or, the Humours of 
ye Militia,’” and on this the comment, ‘‘ The 
farce damn’d before half over.” In November, 
1750, there is this memorandum: ‘‘ My son 
Dick taken up for playing Timoleon at ye 
Tennis Court and dismissed by Jus. Fielding.” 
Yet another entry in thisconnexion, in December, 
1755: ‘*My son had his oratorio at ye Hay- 
market (‘ Acis and Galatea’), all well.” With 
these clues, of course, the identity of the earlier 
compiler of these valuable records should not 
be difficult. 

The title of the earliest of these volumes is 
thus indicated on the first leaf :— 

“ Plays acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane 
beginning September 15th, 1747, under ye direction 
of Mr. Garrick and Mr. Lacy, Patentees—the king 
having granted an additional patent of 21 years to 

e old one—Mr. Garrick being in it—he left Mr. 
ich, and brought with him Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. 
Cibber, and several other performers.” 
Drury Lane Theatre, as all the world knows, 
was opened under Garrick’s management on 
Tuesday, September 15th, 1747, with ‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ and for the first three weeks 
a Shakspearean play was staged on an average 
twice a week. On Wednesday, November 25th, 
the ‘ Alchymist’and ‘George Dandin’ (by or after 
Moliére) were staged, with the result that the 
latter was ‘‘damn’d before 1st act over.” To 
the entry of January 20th of ‘Orphan’ and 
‘Virgin Unmasked’ there is the comment, “ An 
apology made for Mrs. Cibber being ill, tho’ 
she play’d her part.” On Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 13th, of the same year ‘ The Foundling,’ 
by E. Moore, ‘‘the author’s first play,” met 
‘* with universal applause,” and it ran for eleven 
consecutive nights; at the end of the seventh 
night there is the following exceedingly in- 
teresting comment :— 

“There was a report that my Lord Hubbard had 
made a party this night to hiss the ‘ Foundling’ off 
the stage, that ye reason was it ran too long, and 
they wanted variety of entertainments. Mr. Garrick 
was sent for, he met ’em and so far prevailed that 
they promised peace till after the 9th night. How- 
ever, there was an attempt made by one cat call, 
and an apple thrown at Macklin and some other 
efforts made by a few, but without effect...... I 
believe the main cause of their anger, in spite of 
their excuses, was their being refus’d admittance 
behind the scenes.” - 

But ‘The Foundling’ was produced several 
times after this. 

The reception of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Irene’ is so 
exhaustively told by Boswell that very little 
need be said of it here ; but under the dates of 
February 6th and 7th, 1749, we have a succinct 
record of it: ‘‘‘ Irene,’ written by Mr. John- 
son—went off very well for 4 acts, ye 5th Hiss’d 
generally,” and ‘‘5th act hiss’d again.” On 
March 9th of the same year we read, ‘* ‘ Othello.’ 
Mr. Garrick first played Iago.” On Septem- 
ber 8th of the same year we have this amusing 
entry :— 

“*Much Ado about Nothing.’ It being the first 
time of Mr. Garrick’s playing since his marriage, the 
jests in Benedick were received with uncommon 
— He married Mad. Violette, June 22nd, 

i . 

The production of Otway’s ‘Friendship in 
Fashion,’ on January 22nd, 1750, resulted in a 
totally unexpected sensation, as the following 
lengthy note shows :— 

“Mr. Woodward did ye part of Malagene, in 
which he took off Mr. Foote, and would have many 
of ye actors, but the audience grew so outragious, 
that he was fore’d to desist, ye 4th and 5 acts were 
much hooted, Mr. Harvard in a part where he says 
Whir was severely treated, nor cou’d he ever appear 
after in ye play but the whole audience echo’d that 
word—it was given out again [7.e., the play was an- 
nounced), which so enraged the audience y* they 
called loudly for Garrick, but as he was not this 
night at the house, they pull’d up the benches, tore 
down ye kings arms, and would have done much 
more mischief had not Mr. Lacy gone into the pit 
and talk'd to ’em; what they resented was giving 
out a piece again after they had damn’d it. The 
Gallery resented ye guards being sent in—Mr. Lacy 
was obliged to go upon the stage after and tell ’em 





I had given out the play again, as ne’er a manager 
was present to give other directions. In his argau- 
ment Mr. Lacy call’d a witness in ye pit, saying that 
gent: next to ye painter knows I was in ye pit when 
ye guards went iuto the gallery, so I could net send 
em, this painter after ye rout came behind the 
scenes and was angry for being called a painter (his 
name was Hudson) but at length he as well as ye 
rest was pacified—and we gave out ye ‘ Provok’d 
Husband.’ ” 

We have it on the authority of Dr. Johnson 
that this play was hissed off the stage for its 
immorality and obscenity. The ‘‘ painter” 
whose ‘‘name was Hudson” must have been 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s master. 

Audiences were ever fickle, and Garrick had 
an illustration of this when he produced ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ in September, 1750. On the first 
occasion ‘‘the audience excused Mr. Garrick 
speaking of a prologue” ; but on the next occa- 
sion the audience “ oblig’d him” to speak it. 
During the next month this same play was 
staged at the two great theatres on the same 
day: ‘‘Barry and Mrs. Cibber at Covent 
Garden. Mr. Garrick and Miss Bellamy at 
Drury Lane—Miss Bellamy never appeared on 
this stage before, and was greatly received.” 
That a manager’s life is not always a happy one 
is proved by two entries under the year 1751— 
February 18th and September 4th respectively : 
‘*Mrs. Mariet, our Columbine, ran away with 
some gentleman”; and ‘‘A quarrel in the 
Green Room between old Cibber and Mrs. 
Clive, by his saying the stage wanted a hand- 
some woman.” Another unforeseen difficulty 
occurred in connexion with the production of 
‘The Roman Father’ (Whitehead’s adaptation 
of Corneille’s ‘Horace’) and ‘Miss in her 
Teens’ (by Garrick himself), on April 18th, 
1751: ‘‘ This house was hurt by Mr. Handel’s 
music at ye Foundling Hospital.” Yet another, 
but of a totally different kind, may be quoted ; 
it occurs under the date January 21st, 1756, 
when ‘ Winter's Tale’ and ‘Catherine and 
Petrucchio’ were staged: ‘‘Mirs. Clive fell 
down in ye farce, and accused Woodward with 
doing it on purpose.” 

Dr. Murray will perhaps feel grateful to me 
for quoting the following extract with the word 
‘*Tick.” It occurs under date July 2nd, 1754 :— 

“Mr. The. Cibber had a play at Drury Lane 
(ye ‘Busybody’ and farce from ye 2nd part of 
Mag 1V.’), and had 140 pounds in money and 66 in 

ick. 

Finally, one quotation may be made in con- 
nexion with Garrick’s attempt to introduce 
French dancers on the stage at Drury Lane. 
The episode is told at considerable length in all 
the lives of the great actor. How serious was 
the opposition is shown from the following note 
under date November 18th, 1755 :— 

“This night the Riot was very great. The gentle- 
men came with sticks...... and drove many out of 
the Pit, and broken heads were plenty...... Justice[s] 
Fielding and Welch came with constables and a 
guard...... Garrick was obliged to give up the 
dancers.” 

These few extracts will, I think, fully prove 
the great interest of the MS. notebooks which 
have been recovered in so curious and un- 
expected a way. The sidelights which they 
throw on Garrick and the plays which he pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, and on the actors and 
actresses which he employed, are exceedingly 
varied, and it must be admitted very interesting. 
The volumes are well worth printing, and it is 
to be hoped that at no distant date they may be 
published by some such careful editor as Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill. W. Roserts. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


In the revival of ‘The Bells’ at the Lyceum, 
Miss Dorothea Baird appeared as Annette, Miss 
Maud Milton as Catherine, Miss Brenda Gibson 
as Sozel, Sir Henry Irving as Mathias, Mr. 
Charles Dodsworth as Walter, Mr. Stanford as 
Christian, Mr. Tyars as the President of the 
Court, and Mr. Archer as the Mesmerist. 
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THE injunction sought by Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
against Miss Janette Steer, in order to restrain 
her from presenting his ‘Pygmalion and 
Galatea’ and ‘Comedy and Tragedy’ in a 
manner of which he does not approve, has been 
refused, and the two plays still constitute the 
bill at the Comedy Theatre. 

Mrs. Lestiz Carter is credited with the 
intention of appearing in ‘La Du Barry,’ 
adapted by Mr. David Belasco from the French 
of M. Jean Richepin. 

A couple of weeks will witness the close of 
the season at many West-Endtheatres. ‘Madame 
Butterfiy ’ and ‘ Miss Hobbs’ will be withdrawn 
from the Duke of York’s on the 13th, and ‘ Rip 
van Winkle’ from Her Majesty’s on the 20th. 
The St. James’s and Terry’s are already closed, 
and, as has been said, the season at the Royalty 
will end on the 14th. ‘Zaza’ will not be re- 
moved from the Garrick until a fortnight later. 

‘ A Sttver Woorne,’ by Messrs. E. Ferriss and 
P. Heriot, was produced on Monday at the 
Grand Theatre, Fulham, a principal part being 
taken by Mr. Hermann Vezin. ‘Val of the 
25th,’ a one-act piece by the same writers, was 
also given. 

Tue third act of Mr. Grundy’s ‘Sowing the 
Wind’ was given at the Haymarket at a benefit 
performance. Miss Emery, Mr. Cyril Maude, 
Mr. Brandon Thomas, and Mr. Sidney Brough, 
reappeared in their original parts. 

Mrs. Mapreterne Lucerte Ry.ey appeared 
on Monday at Brighton as the heroine of her 
own comedy ‘ My Lady Dainty.’ Her supporters 
included Mr. Oswald Yorke, Mr. Lawrence 
d’Orsay, Miss Ethel Herbert, and Miss Earle. 

Or Mr. Buchanan’s adaptation from Dumas, 
‘The Queen’s Necklace,’ the production has 
been deferred by Mrs. Langtry until the 
autumn. 

Mr. CuHarLes FrRomMAN contemplates pro- 
ducing the new play he has obtained from Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones both at the Empire 
Theatre, New York, and the Duke of York’s, 
London. Among plays for which he has con- 
tracted are an adaptation of ‘Red Pottage’ by 
the author of the novel and Mr. Kinsey Peile, a 
second by Miss Fletcher of Mr. Locke’s ‘ Idols,’ 
and a third, presumably by Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man, of ‘A Gentleman of France.’ 


Capt. MarsHALL has engaged to supply the 
Haymarket management with a military play, 
dealing in part with the Boer war. There is a 
probability of its production at an early date. 


Mr. Martin Harvey, whose tenure of the 
Prince of Wales’s is nearly over, proposes in the 
autumn to open another West-End theatre. 


‘ Toe IRonsings,’ by Messrs. Arthur Paterson 
and Charles Cartwright, is to be seen at the 
Globe Theatre. Mr. Cartwright will play 
Oliver Cromwell, a part essayed by many actors 
with indifferent success. 

Tue library of the late Mr. T. J. McKee, of 
New York, is to be sold in that city. It is 
especially strong in dramatic literature, con- 
taining a number of seventeenth - century 
quartos, although Shakspeare is represented 
only by ‘Sir John Oldcastle’ (1600) and the 
*Raigne of King Edward the Third’ (1599). 
There are several Chapman quartos, including 
‘The Blinde Beggar of Alexandria’ (1598). 
There are several early American plays as well 
as much American poetry in the library. 

Hamtet is not without honour in his own 
country. We hear that a statue has been 
erected to him at Elsinore. It is the work of 
the Danish sculptor Miss Nielsen. 








To CoORRESPONDENTS.—C. S.—W. W. T.—S. R. E.— 
P. H. W.—C. G. S. M.—V. P. P.—received. 

H. D. R.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 

A ConsTanT READER.—You should write to Notes and 


M. C.—Next week. 
J. D.—Forwarded. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


el 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MY DIOCESE DURING THE 
WAR. 


Extracts from the Diary of the Right Rev. 
ARTHUR HAMILTON BAYNES, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. 

Illustrated with Sketches by the Author and Photo- 

graphs by Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.S., and others. 

Soon after the war broke out the Bishop of Natal under- 
took to act on several occasions as chaplain to some of the 
forces under Sir Redvers Buller. The Diary now published 
contains an account of his experiences during some of the 
most exciting episodes of the attacks on the Boer positions 
at Colenso and Spion Kop. 

‘* The author was at the front and saw many things from 
a point of view somewhat different from that either of the 
soldier or of the war correspondent, and what he writes is 
in the best taste, simple, unaffected, and graphic, without 
the least attempt at fine writing.”—Spectator, 





Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


VELASQUEZ. ByR. A. M. Stevenson. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 

**Stevenson’s ‘ Velasquez’ is no new book: it has had 
some years of life, and if good work count for aught in time 
aud achievement, as I believe it does, it must certainly 
endure while painters paint, and men delight or are 
interested in their work. I know but one book to place 
beside it in English, and that is the author’s ‘ Rubens,’...... 
the sole pieces of ‘art criticism,’ in the right sense of the 
phrase, that we have......Stevenson is dead but now. But 
what is called art criticism can scarce ever be the same it 
was when he began his work of suggestion, edification, 
inspiration.”—Mr. W. E. HENLEY in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
July, 1900. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 


TO THE 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In specially designed cloth cover, 
copiously illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, net each. 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 


RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, B.A., 


Assistant Master at Rugby School. With 
44 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs. 
“‘Mr, Bradby’s book has been well done. He tells the 
history of the school in an abstract that could scarcely be 
better, and his account of the school buildings and grounds, 
which is very well illustrated, is excellent.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, 


M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 
Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by L. 
Marshall, Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 
“Of his nine chapters eight are devoted to the new 
Charterhouse, and six of these to the plain facts concerning 
school life at Charterhouse as it is at the present day. He 
tells us all about the curriculum, the school exhibitions, 
the prizes and scholarships, the games, the ‘tuck’ shop, 
and the Charterhouse mission, and he goes into the question 
of expenses with wonderful completeness ; so much so that 
be has been at the pains not only to give samples of bills, 
highest and lowest, but also to make inquiries of various 
boys how much pocket-money they have brought with 
them from home, or have received during the term.”— Times. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each ; leather, 2s. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. | RICHARD II. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS and ESSAY WRITING 
for PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. By A. W. 
READY, B.A., Army and University Tutor, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 

This book is divided into three Parts. Part I. contains 

Rules and Directions for Beginners. Part II. contains 

Twelve complete Essays, preceded by an Analysis and 

Sketch of each, and followed by Notes and Explanations. 

Part III. contains Articles for advanced Pupils. An 

Appendix contains a List of Subjects set for Woolwich and 

Sandhurst. 

‘‘A manual which will be of the greatest service to 
candidates for any examination in which essay writing is 
included as a test.”—Glasgow Herald. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 








FOREIGN BOOKS. 


MESSRS. WILLIAMS & 
NORGATE beg to remind the Public 
that they receive regularly from 
Abroad large Consignments of all the 
latest FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 
which can be viewed at their houses 
in LONDON, EDINBURGH, and 
OXFORD, and that their intimate 
connexion with Foreign Book Centres 
enables them to execute orders for 
NEW or SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
with the greatest promptness and at 
most moderate terms. 


They also beg to draw special attention 
to their 


BOOK CIRCULARS, 
Of which a NEW SERIES, in an enlarged 
and more convenient form, has been 
begun. 


PARTS 1 TO 8 ARE NOW READY. 


Besides the usual Classified Lists of 
New Foreign Publications and New 
Purchases, the, CIRCULARS contain 
REVIEWS of RECENT FOREIGN WORKS 

of IMPORTANCE 


AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS of WORKS in the 
PRESS or NEARLY READY for PUB- 
LICATION. 
The Reviews arewritten by thoroughly 
competent People. 





THE LAST PARTS ISSUED ARE: 


No. 7, 


CONTAINING 

NOTES of NEW and FORTHCOMING 

WORKS in THEOLOGY, CLASSICS, 

EUROPEAN and ORIENTAL LAN. 

GUAGES and HISTORY, CONTI- 
NENTAL LITERATURE. 


No. 8, 


CONTAINING 

NOTES on NEW and FORTHCOMING 
SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS—MEDI. 
CINE, ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, CHEMIS- 
TRY, PHYSICS, MATHEMATICS, &c. 


The CIRCULARS will be sent to Book- 
buyers desiring them, post free, from 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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From Mr. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST of TRANSLATIONS of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ITALIAN, NORWEGIAN, SWEDISH, and 
DANISH WORKS in various BRANCHES of LITERATURE. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE VERSAILLES HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Illustrated with over 90 Photogravures. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE) 


SAINT-SIMON. On the Times of Louis XIV. and the Regency. 
4 vols. 31. 13s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. His. 


Memoirs, Letters, and Miscellaneous Papers. 2 vols. 42s. net. 


THE | CORRESPONDENCE OF 
PRINCESS PALATINE, Mother of 1 Rege' 
MARIES ADELAIDE DE SAVOIE, DUCHESSE DE  BOURGO GN NE, 
and of MADAME a. MAINTENON, in RELATION to SAINT- 
CYR. 1 vol. 21s. ne 


THE B OOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
LADIES. By PIERRE DE BOURDEILLE, Abbé de Brantome. 





NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 


Omitted from the Edition published under the auspices of 
Napoleon III. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Frontispiece, 15s. net. 


1812. NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. 


By VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. [Il/ustrated from Sketches and 
Paintings by the Author. Crown 8vyo. 6s. 





MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOUR- 


GOGNE (1812-1813). With a Frontispiece. S8vo. cloth, 6s. 


| THE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


With a Preface by PAUL MEURICE. With a Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 
net. 





THE WORKS OF WALISZEWSKI. 


MARYSIENKA, QUEEN OF) 


POLAND. Wife of Jean Sobieski. With a Portrait. 1 vol. 12s. net. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


Edition. 2 vols. 28s. ; Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


Library 





THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. 


Catherine II. of Russia. Witha Portrait. 1 vol. 6s. 


(Great "Lives and Events. 
THE STORY OF THRONE. 


Catherine II. of Russia. With a Portrait. 1 vol. 
(Great liane and Events. 


SCIENCE, CRITICISM, AND SOCIOLOGY. 
THE WORKS OF MAX NORDAU. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 17s. net each. 


PARADOXES. 
CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR 


CIVILIZATION. 


DEGENERATION. Ninth English 


Edition. Also a Popular Edition, 6s. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BRANDES. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A |HENRIK IBSEN. BJORNSTJERNE 


Critical Study. Students’ Edition. 1 vol. — 8yo. buckram, | 


uncut, 10s. net. Library Edition, 2 vols. 24s. net. 


BJORNSON. Critical Studies. 1 vol. demy 8vo. roxburgh, gilt top, 
or buckram, uncut. 10s. net. 





MENTAL PHILOLOGY (Essai de Sémantique). 


With an Introduction by Prof. POSTGATE. 1 vol. 
POETRY AND 
THE WORKS OF IBSEN. 
WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN. A Play 


in Three Acts. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN. A Play 


in Four Acts. Small 4to. 5s. Theatre Edition, paper, 1s. 6d. 


LITTLE EYOLF. A Play in Three 


a te Small 4to. cloth, with Portrait, 5s. Avenue Edition, paper, 
s. 6d. 


THE MASTER BUILDER. A Play in 


Three Acts. Small 4to. with Portrait, 5s. Popular Edition, paper, 
1s. Also a limited Large-Paper Edition, 21s. net. 


HEDDA GABLER. A Drama in Four 


Acts. Small 4to. cloth, with Portrait, 5s. Vaudeville Edition, 
paper, ls. Also a limited Large-Paper Edition, 21s. net. 


Acts. Small d4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





From the French of M. Bréal, 
5 [ Shortly. 


THE DRAMA. 
THE DEAD ciTy. A Play. By 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 1 vol. 8s. 6d 


THE SUNKEN BELL. A Play. By 


GERHART HAUPTMANN. 1 vol. 4s. net. 


LONELY LIVES. A Play. By Gerhart 


HAUPTMANN. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 


HANNELE: a Dream-Poem. By 


GERHART HAUPIMANN. Library Bdition, ery 4to. with 
Portrait, 5s. ; Theatre Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 


THE WEAVERS. A Play. By Gerhart 


HAUPTMANN. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS MALEINE. A 
Drama in Five Acts,and THE INTRUDER: a Drama in One Act. 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. With a Portrait of the Author. 
Small 4to cloth, 5s. 


BRAND. A Dramatic Poem in Five _CYRANO DE BERGERAC. A Play 


in Five Acts. By EDMOND ROSTAND. Library Edition, 5s. ; 
Theatre Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


In 15 vols. feap. Svo. cloth, 3s. net each Volume, or 2/. 2s. net the Set. 


RUDIN. | ON THE EVE. 

A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLK. 
FATHERS AND CHILDREN. 
SMOKE. | VIKGIN SOIL, 2 vols. 





A SPURTSMAN’S SKETCHES. 2 vols. 
DREAM TALES, and other Fantasies. 
TORRENTS OF SPRING. 

A LEAR OF THE STEPPES. 


THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS MAN 
A DESPBRATE CHARACTER, and other ‘Tales. 
‘THE JEW, and other Stories. 





UNIFORM WITH THIS SERIES. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSR. 
Uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. net each Volume. 


1. SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 
5A HAPPY BOY. | 


4. THE FISHER LASS. 
5. THE BRIDAL MARCH 
6. MAGNHILD AND DUST. 


7. CAPTAIN MANSANA and MOTHER’S HANDS. 
8. ABSALOM’S HAIR and A PAINFUL MEMORY. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





FICTION. 

Mr. HEINEMANN has in prepa- 
ration a UNIFORM EDI- 
TION of the NOVELS of 
MATILDE SERAO, which he 
will publish in the Autumn. 


THE WORKS OF D’ANNUNZIO. 


In uniform binding, 6s. each Volume. 
I, THE ROMANCES OF THE ROSE, 


THE CHILD OF PLEASURE. 
THE VICTIM. 
THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 


II. THE ROMANCES OF THE LILY. 
THE VIRGINS OF THE ROCKS. 


In preparation, 
THE PRODIGY. 
THE ANNUNCIATION, 


III. THE ROMANCES OF THE POMEGRANATE. 
In preparation, 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. 


THE DICTATOR. [Immediately. 
THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE. 
DR. NORDAU’S NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE DRONES MUST DIE. 
THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY. 
A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. 





THE WHITE TERROR. By Félix 


GRAS. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE TERROR. By Félix Gras. 1 vol. 
63. 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI. By Félix 
GRAS. 1 vol. 1s. 6d. 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST 


CONSUL. From the Swedish of MATILDA MALLING. 
1 vol. 1s. 6d. 


THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
By EDMOND ABOUT. 1 vol. 1s. 6d. 


THE GRANDEE. By A. Palacio 
VALDES. 1 vol. 1s. 6d. 


LITTLE BOB. By “Gyp.” Cloth, 3s. 


net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. [Pioneer Series. 





THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH 
HEINE. Translated by CHARLES GODFRREY 
LELAND, M.A. F.R.L.S. (HANS BREITMANN). 8 vols. 
The Library Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. per vol. 
Each Volume of this Edition is sold separate ly. The 
Cabinet Edition, in special binding, boxed, price 2/. 10s. 
the Set. The Large- Paper Edition, limited to 50 Num- 
bered Copies, price 15s. per vol. net, ‘will only be supplied 
to Subscribers for the Complete Work. 

I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCHNABELEWOPSKI, 
THE RABBI OF BACHARACH, and SHAKESPEARE’S 
MAIDENS AND WOMEN 

II., III. PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 1823-1828. 

IV. THE SALON. Letters on Art. Music, Popular Life, 
“~ Politics. 

, VI. GERMAN 

vin, VIII. TRENCH AFFAIRS. Letters from Paris, 

1832, and Lutetia. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF HEINRICH 
HEINE. Illustrated by 122 hitherto Unpublished 
Letters addressed by him to different Members of his 
Family. Edited by his Nephew, Baron LUDWIG VON 
EMBDEN, and Translated by CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND. With 4 Portraits. 1 vol. 6s. 

(Great Lives and Events. 
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MR. MACQUEEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHINESE CRISIS. 
ALL INTERESTED IN CHINA SHOULD READ 


THE RIVER OF PEARLS. 
A Chinese Romance. 
By RENE DE PONT-JEST. 


With Illustrations. 


The OUTLOUK say3:—“ The author has given 
an accurate picture of China's antediluvian legal 
system, and of the folk-life of the mandarin, 
merchant, scholar, and workman, as well as of the 
pirates who ravage the Chinese coast,” 

The 7/MES says:—“ Quite apart from its vivid 
pictures of Chinese manners, ‘ The River of Pearls’ 
is a capital detective story, full of exciting melo- 
dramatic incidents. M. Félix Régamey draws 
Chinese to the life, and his illustrations greatly 
help the reader to realize the persons and scenes 
of the drama.” 

The SCOTSMAN says:—* A Chinese romance 
of notable power and interest.” 





Crown 8vo. 68, 





READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


MIS’ESS JOY. 


By JOHN LE BRETON, 
Author of ‘ Unholy Matrimony,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
CHARWOMAN. 


As Chronicled by ANNIE WAKEMAN. 
With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by ‘“‘ Rip.” 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 





BREAKING the SHACKLES. By 


FRANK BARRETT, Author of ‘The Admirable Lady 
Biddy Fane,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s 
ATHENAUM.—“ Mr. Barrett has constructed a plausible 
story, and the unravelling of the web is artfully postponed.” 
SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ The fresh and vigorous manner in which 
the story is written gives a peculiar charm...... The novel 
is a notably good one, and will be read with the keenest 
interest and satisfaction.” 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


FAST and LOOSE. By Major Arthur 


GRIFFITHS, Autbor of ‘ Ford’s Folly, Ltd.,’ ‘ Chronicles 
of Newgate,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘‘ Fast and Loose’ is so unmistak- 
ably one of the beet of its class that it will assuredly 
become popular. There is not a page of this clever book 
that is not well worth reading: it has not a single dull 
chapter. Its tone is forcible without being painfully 
realistic, and its incidents are both varied and dramatic.” 


An AMERICAN COUNTESS. By 


Mrs. URBAN HAWKESWOOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“A cleverly written 
romance of modern life...... A most buman document, and 
is told in good forcible English. It will probably run into 
several editions, for it is a book likely to be talked about.” 

LITERARY WORLD.—‘‘ There can be no question as to 
the ability displayed by Mrs. Urban Hawkeswood......The 
interest of the story never flags, for the characters, more 
especially that of Lilian, are very real and living.” 





SIXPENNY EDITION NOW READY, 
COMPLETING 263,000. 
WILSON BARRETT’S FAMOUS NOVEL, 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 


Demy 8vo. 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 
Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
emtreamne » ht Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
RT SPENCER, Esq., The Right Hon. W. K. H. LECKY, M.P. D.C L. 
vissnes alae Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., 
I. 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT 


UFF, G.C.S. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. STR WO ae C.B., Earl of Crewe, 


Austin ee ae ee Gedge, Esq., M.P., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., “ Rk. Giffen, K C.B. 
L rederic Harrison, Esq. - Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, 
Sidney J. Low. Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr, 


Mrs. . Green, 
Sidney Lee, its S. Lilly, Esq., 


R.S., "Edmund co. Ksq., 
Sir C. M. “Kennedy, C.B. K.C.M.G., 


Rigg, S. ie, Bag We Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various Lan- 


guages, 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. 


FIFTH EDITION, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


Subscription, 37. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. 


Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
CATALOGUE, 
to Members, 16s. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 





THE NATIONAL FLAG. 








A COLOURED ILLUSTRATION OF THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE UNION JACK, 
IS GIVEN IN 


NOTES AND QUERIES for June 30, 


With a Description by W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, 


Price 4d., free by post 5d., of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Roexar STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL, 


Now ready, Part II. Vol. LXIII. JUNE 30, 1900. Price 5s. 
Contents. 

The TREATMENT of JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By Rosa M. Barrett. 
With Discussion. 

ON the CONSUMPTION of o> tegen BEVERAGES. By H. Bence- 
Jones, B.A. With Discussion 

MISCELLANEA, including (1) The Statistics of Wages in the United 
Kingdom during the last Hundred Years (Part VI.): 
Building Trades—Eoglish Towns. By A. L Sooner, M.A. (2) The 
Statistics of the World's Foreign Comm erce. By Vilhelm Schou. 
(3) Report on the Agricultural Returns for 1899. (4) The Proposed 
Census in 1906. (5) Germany’s Fureign Trade in 1899. By Ferdinand 


Moos. 
London: E. Stanford, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 


J OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIKS. 
No. CXCVIII. JULY, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

Mr. William Brockie Paterson on Increasing Reversionary Charges. 
With Di-cussion. 

Mr. Alfred W. Watson on the Metho“s of Analyzing and Presenting 
the Mortality, Sickness, and Secession Experience of Friendly 
Societies, with Examples drawn from the kxperience of the Man- 
chester Unity of Uddfellows. With Discussion. 

Correspondence. 

The Life Assurance Companies of the United Kingdom. 

London : C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


THe RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHZOLOGIST. 
Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 
Contents of JULY Part. 

SOME MONMOUTHSHIRE CHURCHES. By J. Russeil Larkby. 
31 Illustrations. 

NOTES on LACE BOBBINS. By R. E. Head. 6 Illustrations. 

ROUND ABOUT PADSTOW. By Rev. 8. Barber. 5 Lllustrations. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN SARCOPHAGI at ZARA in DALMATIA. By 
B. G. Bagnall-Oakeley. 31 Illustrations. 

TWO BOSSES in S. DAVID'S CATHEDRAL. By Alfred C. Fryer. 
Illustrated. 

The OLD FLEMISH BELL at NICHOLASTON GOWER. By G. E. 
Halliday. Illustrated. 

An ANCIENT PADLOCK. By Florence Peacock. Illustrated. 

OLD ENGLISH WATERING POTrs. By R. Quick. Illustrated. 

NOTICES of NEW PUBLICATIONS :—‘ Defensive Armour of 
Medieval Times,’ by K. C Clepham; ‘The Bayeux Tapestry,’ by 
F. RK. Fowke; ‘ Symbolism of the Eas" and Mest,’ by Mrs. Murray- 
Aynsley ; ‘ English Topography,’ Part XII., Edited by G. L. Gomme ; 
‘Some Principles an at eel of the Prayer Book,’ J. W. 











y, 
gg; ‘Blue-Keard,’ by Wilson ; ‘The Englishwoman’ s Year 

Book, 1900,’ by Emily ame “<The Parish and Church of Godalming,’ 

by 8. ‘Welman. 

London : Bemrose & Sons, Limited, 23, Old Bailey; and Derby. 


UNSTABLE PRIORY.—Views, large Ground 
J Plan, and Descriptive Article —The RUILDER of July 7 (4d.; by 
post, .) contains above, being No 34 of the Series ‘The Abbeys of 
Great britain”; also Tne Pavilions on the Banks of the Seine (with 
Illustrations) ; ‘Sculpture at the Royal Academy, &c.—Through any 
Newsagent, or py from the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 








EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, AND 


FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 








Established 1849. CLAIMS —- £4,150,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON A. VIAN , Secretary. 














LFrrers COPIED while WRITING. 
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Keep a copy of all Letters ; no press ; no water; no brush; 
no work, Any ink; any pen; any paper. Our PEN- 
CARBON never smuts. Our clip holds paper firm. Write 
with no extra pressure and our 


PEN-CARBON LETTER BOOK 


produces a PERFECT copy—the clearest carbon copy you 
ever saw. Can be used anywhere. Simply slip your own 
paper into the clip and write as usual. Book copies Two 
Hundred Letters or Bills, and is refilled at a nominal ex- 
pense. Invaluable to Writers, Students, Bookkeepers, or 
any one who likes to keep record of Letters. Letters show 
no sign of copying. If your Stationer does not keep it write 
for FREE Specimen of work. 


PEN-CARBON- BOOK CO, 
36, FRIAR LANE, LEICESTER. 





THE 


IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMEN'S. 


Invested Funds .. 


ANNUITIES. 
«» =£9,711,112. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





NOFwicH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
Mec al, Line AB i 71, ee ian ew 196 se 
incoln’s Inn Fields, cca 
LONDON OFFICES { dilly, W.; 81, Edgware Road, W.; and 1, Vic- 
toria Street, 8.W. 
Amount Insured 
Claims Paid ........+..++ on 
Agents Wanted in sega cps “Applications to be made to 
either of tne above London 0) 
Norwich, June 24, 1900. 


EPPs's 8S COCOA. 








The Most Nutritious. 


EPrss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


K?Ps's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


E?PPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD' 8 
HEARTBURN, 


The best Neca for 
Ey ts of the STOMACH, 


and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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VOLUME VY. JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 
A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 


EDITED BY 
Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Bound in leather with a Design in Gold from an Historic Binding. Price 21s, net per Quarter. 
CONTENTS, 

LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 

Sir ALFRED C, LYALL, K.C.B, G.C.E. 

R. B, HALDANE, Q.C. M.P. 

The MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 


LETTERS from a HOSPITAL SHIP 

HEROIC POETRY ee 

FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONS WITHIN the EMPIRE 
ROBERT STEWART, VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH... 


The LOGIC of EVENTS... MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Also Contributions by 

EDMUND GOSSE. 

MARCUS B. HUISH. 

W. H. MALLOCK. 

The Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, M.P. 
JOHN DAVIDSON. The Hon. HAROLD PARSONS. 
JULIEN GORDON, The COUNTESS of WARWICK. 

With 4 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 


BOOKS OF THE SPRING SEASON. 


NEW BOOK BY &. V. B, 


SEVEN GARDENS anda PALACE. By E. V. B. (the Hon. Mrs. 


Boyle), Author of ‘Days and Hours in a Garden.’ With Illustrations by F. L. B. Griggs and 
Arthur Gordon. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BIRDS of MY PARISH. By E. H. Pollard. With 6 Full-Page 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo 5s, net. 


MEMOIRS of MDLLE. DES ECHEROLLES. Side Lights on 


the Reign of Terror. Translated from French by M.C, BALFOUR. With 3 Photogravures, Demy 
8vo. gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail.—* The memoirs of Mlle. des Echerolles have the value of a document, and more than 


the charm of a novel.” 
ALL ABOUT DOGS: a Book for Doggy People. By Charles 
With 85 Full-Page Illustrations (including 


HENRY LANE, Breeder, Exhibitor, and Judge, 
Learly 70 Champions), drawn from Life by R. H. Moore. Demy 8vo. 73. 6d, net. 
County Gentleman.—* A book to be read from cover to cover by all interested in dogs...... Should be 
oftener found on reading table than on library shelf.” 


HAMILTON AIDE. 
LORD BURGHCLERE. 
LIONEL CUST. 
CYRIL DAVENPORT, 

















THIRD EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


The CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX. By Henry Harland, Author of 


‘Comedies and Errors,’ ‘Grey Roses,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Speaker.—“ The most delightful book that spring has yet brought.” 
Saturday Review.—* Wholly delightful,” Morniny Post,-—“ Every page of it interesting.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.‘ Dainty and delicious.” Daily Nens.—‘‘ A delightful love story.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW ON SALE, 


The TRIALS of the BANTOCKS. By G. S. Street, Author of 


‘The Autobiography of a Boy,’ ‘The Wise and the Wayward,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
Literature.— A new ‘ Book of Snobs,’” 
Standard.—‘ A book to read and laugh over. To wit and cleverness Mr. Street adds a literary style 
that has helped to give him his enviable reputation as a satirist and humourist,” 
Times,—“ A piece of irony that is full of distinction and wit.” 








JUST PUBLISHED, 6+, 


URSULA: a Novel. By K. Douglas King, Author of ‘The 


Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s,’ ‘ The Child who will Never Grow Old,’ &c. 
Outlook.— An exciting story cleverly written.” 


SIDE LIGHTS ON RHODESIA, 3s. 6d, 


The RHODESIANS: Sketches of English Life in South Africa. 
By STRACEY CHAMBERS. 
Academy.—‘‘ The author has done more to bring European Rhodesia home to us than scores of the 
Chartered Company's Blue-books and huge volumes could do......a remarkable impressionistic feat.” 
Pali Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Cleverly written,” ; 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 









DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. XIV. JULY, 1900. No.6. 1s. 6d. net. 
Contents :— 





EDITORIAL. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
The Text of the ‘Iliad.’ II. T. W. ALLEN. 
A New System of Analyzing Greek Lyric Stanzas. 
C. A. M. FENNELL. 
Tibulliana. J. P. POSTGATE. 
In Prolegomena ‘ M. Manilii Astronomica.” MALWIN 
BECHERT. 
Notes on Silius Italicus, IX.—XVII. WALTER C. 
SUMMERS. 
The Census of Sulpicius Quirinius. F. HAVERFIELD- 
NOTES. 
REVIEWS :— 
Curtze’s ‘ Anaritius on Euclid.’ T. L. HEATH. 
Patin’s ‘ Polemic of Parmenides against Heraclitus.” 
JOHN BURNET. 
Riemann and Goelzer’s ‘Comparison of Greek and 
Latin Syntax.’ E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
Lane’s ‘Latin Grammar.’ EDWIN W. FAY. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
The New Edition of Pauly’s ‘ Encyclopedia.’ Dr. L. 
BURCHNER. 
Phyllida Flouts Me (Greek Version). W. H. D. ROUSE. 
ARCH ZOOLOGY :— 
Hutton’s ‘Greek Terra-cotta Statuettes.’ CLEMENT 
GUTCH. 


The Four Great Aqueducts of Ancient Rome. THOMAS 
ASHBY, Jun. 
Herschell’s Frontinus. F. HAVERFIFLD. 


D’Arbois de Jubainville’s ‘Celtic and Homeric Civiliza- 
tions.’ T. HUDSON WILLIAMS. 


Monthly Record. H. B. WALTERS and WARWICK 
WROTH. 


SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 


FOLK-LORE. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, and 
Custom. 
{Inoorporating the Archeological Review and the 
Folk-Lore Journal.) 


Vol. XI. No.2. JUNE, 1900. 5s. net. 
Contents. 


Two Thousand Years of a Charm against the Child-stealing 
Witch. M. GASTER, Ph.D. 

Pre-Animistic Religion. R. R. MARETT, M.A. 

OBITUARY.—Lieut.-General Pitt-Rivers. G. L. GOMME. 

NOTICE. 

REVIEWS :—H. Ling Roth, ‘The Aborigines of Tasmania,’ 
A. C. HADDON ; Archaological Report, 1898, 1899, E. S. 
HARTLAND; J. Sephton, ‘ The Saga of King Sverri of 
Norway,’ W. A. CRAIGIE; A. S. anor, ‘Studies on 
Biblical Subjects,’ No. II., A. H. SAYCE; Andrew 
Lang, ‘The Homeric Hymns’; M. Rosenfeld, ‘Der 
Midrasch Deuteronomium Rabba,’ Par. IX. und XI., 
M. GASTER; H. Zahler, ‘Die Krankheit im Volks- 

lauben des Simmenthals’; A. Haas, ‘Riigensche 
kizzen,’ E. S. HARTLAND; O. Daenhardt, ‘ Natur- 
eschichtliche Volksmaerchen aus nah und _ fern,’ 

ABEL PEACOCK ; Cenke Z{brt, * Literatura Kulturne- 
historické a ethnografické, 1897-8’; Lois A. Fison, 
‘Merry Suffolk, Master Archie, and other Tales,’ E. S. 
HARTLAND; F. Starr, ‘ American Indians,’ E. S. 
HARTLAND; J. Deniker, ‘The Races of Man,” 
E. S. HARTLAND. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Month Names. W. R. PATON. 
—May Day. J. P. EMSLIE. — Burial Customs. 
KATHERINE CARSON. 

MISCELLANEA :—Walton Farmhouse, Blairgowrie. E. K. 
PEARCK. — Devonshire Folk-lore. Lady ROSALIND 
NORTHCOTE.—Hindu Notes. M. N. VENKATAS- 
WAMI, M.R.C.S.—Sunwise Processions. ED. PEACOCK. 
—First Foot in Lancashire. E. S. THOMPSON. 
Folk-lore from Calymnos. W.R. PATON. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 





JUST OUT. 
A SIMPLIFIED FRENCH 
CONVERSATIONAL MANUAL; 


or, How to Converse in French whilst 
Travelling, at the Hotel, Restaurant, Shopping, 
With the Principal Routes to Paris and 
Places of Interest. 


By LOUISE LITTA. 


16mo, 144 pp. limp cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Equally suited for the Traveller and for use in 
the Class-room, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’s LIST. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


ROBERT ORANGE. Being a Continuation of the History of ‘ Robert Orange, M.P.,’ and the Sequel 
/ ‘The School for Saints, By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie), Author of ‘Some Emotions and a Moral,’ &c. (‘‘ Unwin’s Green Cloth 
ibrary.”) 6s. 








AN IMPORTANT NEW CLIMBING BOOK, 


SCRAMBLES in the EASTERN GRAIANS. By George Yeld, Editor of the ‘Alpine Journal.’ 


With 20 Illustrations anda Map. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 

Mr. George Yeld is one of our most distinguished Alpinists and a contributor to the ‘ Climber's Guides,” as joint editor of the volume entitled ‘The Mountains of Cogne.’ 

This book consists, with considerable additions, of the Author's contributions to the Alpine Journal on the district referred to, on which he has been one of the chief authorities 
for some years. Whilst recognizing in the fullest manner the excellent work which Italian mountaineers have done in the Eastern Graians, it may be claimed for this book that it gives 
an account of the solution of many of the interesting little mountaineering problems which invited the attention of climbers wheu the author first visited the district in 1878. The 
greater number of the expeditions described had not been made before. The volume is fully illustrated, is provided with a map, and as it deals not only with peaks and passes, but also, 
in a less degree, with chalet life, high Alpine flowers, and the valleys, should prove interesting to all mountain lovers. 





PICTURES of the OLD FRENCH COURT: Jeanne de Bourbon, Isabeau de Baviere, Anne de 


Bretagne. By CATHERINE A. BEARNE, Author of ‘The Lives and Times of the Early Valois Queens.’ Illustrated by Edward H. Bearne from 
Ancient Prints, Original Drawings, &c. 10s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 
This volume treats of the daily life at Court and in society during the reigns of three more Valois queens, all of them characteristic and important in the history of France; 
Jeanne de Bourbon, Isabeau de Baviére, and Anne de Bretagne, the wives of Charles V., Charles VI., and Louis XII. 11 also gives a short chapter upon two others, Marie D’Anjou and 
Charlotte de Savoie, wives of Charles VII. and Louis XI., who were less conspicuous and of whom less is known. It endeavours to bring before its readers interesting details respecting 
three different Courts; the intellectual, almost saintly, Court of Charles V. and Jeanne de Bourbon, the wild, reckless dissipation of that of Charles VI. and Isabeau de Baviére, and the 
early romance, enlightened government, and splendid surroundings of Louis XII. and Anne de Bretagne, the first modern king and queen of France. 





NEW VOLUME IN ‘‘THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN” SERIES. 


SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES: England in the Far East. By H. E. Egerton. With Photogravure 


Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. 


The CROWD: a Study of the Popular Mind. By “THE OVER-SEAS LIBRARY.” 


GUSTAVE LE BON. Third Impression, just published, 6s. Where are the “ Ends of the Empire ”’ ? and which are the Over seas ? At “ the ends” of 
= _— nner the beginnings of a Empires to come. It is ee ord by enp ed an 
| English-speaking community settles and opens up new lands, it speedily speaks for itself as 
A FASCINATING NOVEL OF DOMESTIC AND RELIGIOUS LIFE BY A a centre; and so rapid is the growth of the great Colonies, that Ministers to-day writing 
NEW WRITER. oo to pre grt ge gg ry their oy ays from —e to-morrow. 

. ° ut great asis the growth of the Empire and the enterprise of its peoples, the new 

The M I N I Ss  ' E R : S GUES ig By Isabeila Smith. a ae os — ° , regen ond eres . sap _ Thence comes it 
“ in’ loth Lib: ad . that often we do not understand the atmospheres of the new English-speaking peoples, and 
eDnwin's Geen Chath Aibenry.") often misunderstand the problems, the ambitions, the attitudes, befitting them as new 
eo And while the British ye grows richer daily “ patriotic — a ones 
in splendour, in cant, and in the oracular assurances of statesmen, the English people 
HEY BOGE HOS: LOVERS OF RASUER. seeks to understand its cousins by the interchange of cablegrams, by debates, and by all the 


i me ambiguities of official memoranda. 

IN BIRDLAND with FIE oD GLASS and CAMERA. It is, however, the artist’s work to bring the people of his nation and their atmosphere 
By OLIVER G. PIKE. Illustrated with 83 Photographs taken direct from Nature by | pefore the eyes of another. It is the artist alone, great or small, who, by revealing and 
the Author, and with Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, 6s. interpreting the life around him, makes it living to the rest of the world. ‘And the artist is 

generally absent! In the case of the English in India, ten years ago, while the literature 

of information was plentiful the artist was absent; Mr. Kipling arrived and discovered 

SIXTY YE ARS of an AGIT ATOR’ Ss LIFE. George a — to the — Feng 7 x rat rmg iee Ll in = =, a mpm pone you 
JACOB HOLYOAKE’S Autobiography. New Edition. (‘‘Reformers’ Bookshelf.”) | tho artoteis beste ee eee ee Dern te Couns O BOR Same 
2 vols. 38. 6d 1 the artists in literature are generally absent; the artists who should reveal the tendencies, 

vols. 3s. 6d. per vol. the hidden strength and weakness, the capacities of the new communities. 
The aim of ‘‘The Over-seas Library’ is purely experimental. It proposes to print 
literature from any quarter that deals with the actual life of the English outside England, 


THEAL’S LITTLE HISTO RY of SOUTH AFRIC A, By whether of Colonial life or the life of English emigrants, travellers, traders, officers, over- 


‘ : “slap seas, among foreign and native races, black or white. Pictures of life in the American 
Dr. GEO. McCALL THEAL, Author of ‘ The Portuguese in South Africa,’ &c. 1s. 6d. States will not necessarily be excluded. 


- ‘ _ ee pace ar ped pretence at a ee or —_ 

: es e nglish before Colonial opinion. It aims, instead, at getting the atmosphere and outloo 

The WELSH PEOPLE. Their Ori 1n, History, Laws, of the new peoples recorded, if such is possible. It aims at being an interchange between 
Language, Literature, and Characteristics. By JOHN RHYS, Principal of Jesus all parts of the Empire without favour, an interchange of records of the life of the English- 
College and Professor of Keltic in the University of Oxford, and D. BRYNMOR speaking peoples, and of the Englishmen beyond seas, however imperfect, fragmentary, and 
JONKS, Q.C. M.P. With 2 Maps. Cloth, lés. [Second Edition in preparation. modest such records or accounts may be. 

LIST OF VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TOM TUG AND OTHERS,’ &c. Vol. X. TALES of the PAMPAS. By W. Bulfin (Ché 


























The DIARY of a DREAMER. By Alice Dew-Smith. aorta ops! 
Cloth gilt, 6s. Vol. IX. LITTLE INDABAS. About Blacks, Boers, 
and British. Sketches of Natal and Boer Life. By J. MAC. 


The PARIS SALON of 1900. In Four Parts. Part TII.,| Vol. VIII. AMONG the MAN-EATERS. A Tale of the 


with 24 Full-Page Pictures and Descriptive Letterpress, just ready, 1s. Cannibal Islands of the Southern Seas. By JOHN GAGGIN. 
BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. Vol. VII. NEGRO NOBODIES. A Study of Life in 
Jamaica. By NOEL DE MONTAGNAC. 


The SCHOOL for SAINTS. Cheap Edition. 514 pages yo), VI. A WIDE DOMINION. By Harold Bindloss. 
RE TOD Vol. V. IN a CORNER of ASIA. By Hugh Clifford. 


BROWN, V.C. By the Author of ‘Through Fire to V0. 1V. The WELL-SINKERS. By Ethel Quinn. 
Fortune,’ Cloth, 2s. 6d Vol. Il. IN GUIANA WILDS. By James Rodway. 


| 


AN IMPORTANT NEW ORIOKET BOOK. Vol. I. The CAPTAIN of the LOCUSTS. By Alice 
CRICKET. By Lord Harris, Albert Ward, M.A. Noble, vol. I, The IPANE. By R. Cunninghame Graham. 


F. G. BULL, P. F. WARNER, T. C. COLLINGS, TOM HEARNE, F. E. LACEY. ‘ 
Profusely illustrated. (‘Sports Library.”’) Cloth, 2s. 6d. Price, paper, 1g, 6d, each; cloth, 2s, each. 

















London: T., FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Kditor’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Jonn C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Mengies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 7, 1900. 
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